MEMORANDUM No. 1 



submitted by 

HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY 
May, 1966 

The Future Structure of 
The Civil Service 



1. This paper indicates some possible lines of reconstruction of some of the 
central parts of the Civil Service. It deals with the common structure in all 
departments for carrying out general managerial and policy functions. It is not 
directly concerned with the departmental classes which some departments 
employ on their distinctive functions, but with the so-called “ Treasury classes ” 
— for this purpose the administrative and executive classes— which are found in 
all departments although it has wider implications at the senior levels. The 
work of these classes ranges from the formulation of policy proposals to the 
management of the machine, both at headquarters and in local and regional 
offices. The term “ administration ” is used in the Civil Service to cover both 
policy formulation and also managerial functions. The term is not commonly 
used in this way outside tlie Service, and sometimes leads to misunderstanding. 
In tins paper, therefore, we use the term “ management ” to cover both policy 
making and managerial functions, as is the general practice in private industry. 

2. There are two main reasons why some reconstruction is recommended. 
First, considerable changes in the country’s educational system have been made 
since the present administrative/exocutive structure was settled, and in conse- 
quence our pattern of recruitment is no longer matched to this system. Secondly, 
the character of the work in the Civil Service has changed in the last 20-30 years 
by reason of the increasing concern of government with the economic and social 
life of the community; and the existing division of the Service into classes 
imposes a certain rigidity and lack of flexibility which hinder the deployment of 
staff in the most advantageous way. 



Recruitment 

3. pur first need is for the brightest young graduates who at present come in 
as Assistant Principals. Here, although we have in the last year or two been 
recruiting rather larger numbers than before the war, we are now barely holding 
our own in relation to increased requirements. Next, we must secure a bigger 
share of the young people who receive full-time higher education. Entry from 
outside to the executive class still depends in the main on the 18-year-old with 
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two “A” levels. But the good 18-year-old who before the war came in after 
taking his Higher Certificate increasingly goes on now to higher education, and 
is lost to the Civil Service. Of the recent annual intake of some 2,000 into the 
executive class, only about 100 are graduates. (Some good calibre non-specialist 
graduates are recruited into the tax inspectorate, of the order of 30-40 a year.) 
Without some change, we are not going to secure an adequate share of the flow 
of middle to high quality graduates which is growing as the number of young 
people who go to university increases — nor indeed our share of those of less 
quality who nevertheless complete some form of higher education. 

4. The problem therefore is how, at the same time, to maintain recruitment 
of graduates of the highest calibre (akin to the present Assistant Principal 
intake); to attract many more non-specialist graduates than at present into the 
executive class; and to keep up an adequate intake of school leavers with 
“A” levels. 



Class divisions — the deployment of staff 

5. The degree of flexibility which already exists should not be underrated. 
Some 40 per cent of the present administrative class has been recruited by 
transfer from other classes, chiefly from the executives; and about 13 per cent 
of the present Permanent and Deputy Secretaries began their Civil Service career 
in classes other than the administrative class. It has long been commonplace 
for senior appointments in the Post Office to be filled by across the board 
selection; and the Ministry of Technology has established a line of posts at the 
Under Secretary/Chief Scientific Officer level which can be filled by the most 
suitable officers. Other examples of professionals filling administrative posts 
and, more rarely, of administrators filling specialist posts, could be given. 

Even so, the present class divisions do put obstacles in the way of cross- 
postings which inhibit even greater flexibility. For example, it may be necessary 
to be “ re-certificated ” by the Civil Service Commission on transfer from a post 
in one class to one in another. Our proposals for the senior levels are designed 
to open up opportunities for suitable officers from all sections of the Service, if 
they have the capacity. This problem of flexibility is significant only at the 
senior levels since, in their earlier years in the Service, professional and scientific 
officers are recruited to undertake specific tasks within their own disciplines, and 
indeed they wish to be so employed — otherwise they would be candidates for 
the general management posts which are as open to them as to any other 
candidates. 

At the middle levels in the management classes themselves, the change in the 
nature of government, and the increasingly positive role which the Civil Service 
has to discharge, has resulted, for example, in a blurring of the distinction 
between the administrator and the executive at the Chief Executive Officer/ 
Principal level. Many posts at this level have become virtually indistinguish- 
able, although the two grades have somewhat different pay scales and different 
avenues of promotion. Further, it is not easy for the management in all cases 
to post officers to the jobs most suited to their development and capabilities so 
long as the existing division of the Civil Service into different classes remains in 
its present form. 
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Outline proposals 

6. The proposals below are put forward as a possible way of approaching 
these problems. We are not attempting in this paper to present any hard and 
fast scheme, and indeed, if a scheme on the lines suggested were agreed, there 
would be a great many details to be worked out. But in order to give an ade- 
quate account of the difficulties involved, and an explanation why we have hit 
upon the particular suggestions outlined in the paper, it is necessary to go into 
a certain amount of detail. The possible pattern that emerges from this detailed 
analysis provides for the administrative and executive classes to be wholly 
merged in a general management group, and lose their separate identities. The 
senior posts in the management field would merge into a common Service 
pattern, which would also provide for officers who have made their early careers 
in specialist and professional cadres, and thus increase the opportunities for 
flexibility in filling the top posts in the Service. 

The executive and adininistrative classes 

7. The proposal here is that a new management structure be created which 
would comprehend the present administrative and executive classes. For the 
sake of illustration, a broad structure on the following lines can be envisaged : 





Proposal 


Present Structure 


Grade I 




Permanent Seeretary 


Grade II 




Deputy Secretary 


Grade III 




Under Secretary 


Grade IV 




Assistant Secretary/Principal 
Executive Officer 


Grade V 




Principal/Chief Executive 

Officer 


Grade VI 


A senior managerial level, with 
specific use in certain fields 
of office management and 
control 


Senior Executive Officer 


Grade VII 


The middle level of office 
management 


Higher Executive Officer 


Grade VIII 


The basic working grade in the 
management field 


Executive Officer 



(The question of intermediate posts falling between the various grades enumer- 
ated above is dealt with in paragraph 18 of the paper — and the problems of 
interchange between classes are discussed in paragraph 19.) 



Recruitment and career development 

8. Entrants to this now structure would come in the main from four sources : 

(i) The promoted clerical officer, who would come into the basic grade 
(VIII), normally in the top half of the scale. 
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(ii) The IS-year-old “A" level entrant, who would come in on a short 
scale designed specifically for this type of officer but would proceed on 
to the main Grade VIII scale after, say, three years. His normal 
career expectation would be Grade VI — but facilities and opportunities 
would be there for him to go higher. 

(iii) The graduate entry 

This would need to be much larger than the existing Assistant 
Principal entry, building up possibly to several hundred a year. (There 
would be problems in evolving a workable selection procedure.) 
Graduates would enter the Grade VIII scale at an appropriate point, 
and their training and development would be specially watched. The 
majority could expect promotion to Grade VII after about five years, 
and their normal career expectation would be Grade V. Some would 
pass straight from Grade VII to Grade V. 

Within this large graduate entry, a proportion, roughly equivalent 
in size to the present Assistant Principal entry, might be “ starred ” or 
otherwise designated on the strength of their academic records and 
their performance at the selection stage. They would enter one or 
two increments higher up the scale and would have a career in their 
first years close to that of the present Assistant Principal. Some 
arrangement on these lines would be necessary for two reasons. First, 
it must be made clear to the most able young men and women that the 
Service wanted them and that they would have a career from the start 
no less attractive than is offered now. Secondly, departments can 
operate on only a limited scale the arrangements whereby the Assistant 
Principal is given special training and experience in the early years of 
his career, and would welcome some initial guidance of this kind in 
planning the first appointments of their graduate entry. Under the 
arrangements suggested, however, there could be movement, in both 
directions, both during and after the probationary period, between 
these two levels of graduates. Those who maintained their perform- 
ance at, or turned out to be outstanding enough to break into, the 
higher, or “ starred ” level, would normally have a period in a Private 
Office which could probably best be covered by promotion to Grade 
VII, and would then be promoted to Grade V. 

9. All entrants would be eligible on their merits for promotion to the higher 
posts. 

Training 

10. Training for middle and higher management posts would be an important 
feature of this new organisation. It is suggested that, broadly speaking, arrange- 
ments similar to those now provided at the Centre for Administrative Studies 
would cater for the “ starred ” graduates. The others would have a shorter 
course at about the same stage; and subsequently the most promising would 
have a Middle Management course around age 30 to groom them for Grade V. 
A Senior Management course in the middle 30s for those going on to higher 
responsibilities would probably be introduced. A Working Party on Manage- 
ment Training will be reporting on these and other matters later. 
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11. The exact relation between this new management structure and the 
scientific and professional classes would have to be worked out. But it is 
unlikely that there would be much sideways movement between management 
and specialist classes below the Grade V level, since professionals and scientists 
are recruited to perform specific tasks within their own fields and will wish to 
operate within their own speciality in the earlier part of their career at any rate. 
But there should be a considerable increase in opportunities for training in 
management — ^which would facilitate interchange at senior levels on the lines 
discussed in the next part of this paper. 



Filling the senior posts 

12. The proposal here is based primarily on the desire to achieve greater 
flexibility — the aim being to ensure that all suitable individuals are considered 
for the senior posts and that it is not necessary for them to cross Civil Service 
class barriers, and recross them in the event of a return to a specialist discipline. 

13. As explained in paragraph 5, considerable movement of this kind already 
takes place. Further development along these lines would not necessarily pro- 
duce any wholesale changes in the way senior posts are filled. Most scientific 
and professional oflSoers would still make their careers in their own field and 
indeed wish to do so; and most senior scientific and professional posts would 
still need to be filled by men trained in these disciplines. At the same time, 
those who had spent their careers in general management and administration 
would tend to look to the general policy posts in the higher Civil Service. 
Moreover, at these levels, a high degree of expertise in government administra- 
tive processes and the working of a very complex machine is essential. The 
civil servants concerned have acquired a knowledge in depth of public adminis- 
tration which, as a profession, is as exacting in its demands as any other. 
Nevertheless the public services would benefit from increased flexibility of 
staffing and from public recognition of the fact that senior posts are open to all 
groups in the Service. 

14. In the long run, more scientists and professionals who have the potential 
for top management might be attracted to the Civil Service if they knew that the 
highest posts in the general management field were open to them, and that 
training courses would be provided to equip them for management and to bring 
out their aptitudes for it. 

15. The extent to which management posts were filled by specialists might 
vary between departments, and machinery for equalising its effect would be 
desirable. The field of employment of administrators could perhaps be enlarged 
by increased interchange with employment outside the Civil Service, both in the 
public and private sectors. It would then probably be right to abolish the word 
“ class ” throughout the Service, and substitute some less emotive word such as 
“ group ”, and the replacement of the somewhat archaic, and little understood, 
titles of the Grades in the present administrative and executive classes merits 
further consideration. As explained in paragraph 7, a basic structure based on 
grading iiumbers is a convenient way of illustrating the basic pattern— but at the 
more senior levels in particular specific titles will probably be necessary to cover 
the various numbered posts. And this is also true of the considerable number 
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of posts, mostly in the professional and specialist field, which cannot be tele- 
scoped into the exact pattern of the basic structure. 

16. The present administrative structure contains only four grades in the 
senior levels above Principal. The professional and scientific classes contain 
some more. And over the years fixed rates have become established at over 20 
different points above the Assistant Secretary maximum. Although some of 
these might be abolished, and the number of differential rates thereby be 
reduced, it would be difficult to get rid of them all. A general “ across the 
board ” structure would have to include an intermediate rate with a salary mid- 
way between the Permanent Secretary and the Deputy Secretary; and between 
the Deputy Secretary and the Under Secretary there would have to be at least 
two, and perhaps three, rates. Between the Under Secretary and the maximum 
of the Assistant Secretary there would have to be at least one, and perhaps two, 
rates. But these intermediate rates would bo used, for the most part, to provide 
for those specific posts which do not fit into the general pattern outlined in 
paragraph 7. It would not be necessary, or practicable, for the individual officer 
in the normal management line to pass through these intermediate points as he 
progressed— indeed it would be essential that he should not. 

17. It is suggested, therefore, that it would be practicable to produce a 
common structure broadly applicable to the Service as a whole, extending from 
the Permanent Secretary level down to the maximum of the Assistant Secretary 
scale. Below that point the problem increases enormously in complexity. 
There are many departmental grades with scales or flat rates in this area; and 
many specific posts and grades in the professional and scientific classes which 
have no exact counterpart in the management grades. 

18. Any attempt to produce a common structure in the area between the 
maximum of the Assistant Secretary scale and the maximum of the Principal 
scale would be particularly difficult. But some helpful changes could, and 
should, be made. Certainly the Principal Executive Officer rate should be 
merged in the Assistant Secretary scale. The Senior Chief Executive Officer and 
similar departmental grades might have to be retained, as they fill an essential 
and specific role, particularly In regional organisations. To make it clear that 
we were not perpetuating distinctions between the administrative and executive 
classes at this level, the grade could sometimes be used to give early promotion 
to some as well as representing a distinct managerial point which is necessary, 
but which would not be an essential part of the career pyramid. But we have 
not so far found any acceptable way of merging the scientists, the works group, 
the lawyers and all the rest Into a common structure at this level. A single scale 
running from top to bottom would be inordinately expensive and also unsatis- 
factory for other reasons. The alternative of having two common scales to 
cover the whole span is also open to objection, mainly because of the difficulty 
of operating two separate grades in the management field now covered by the 
Assistant Secretary. 

19. Our provisional conclusion is that retention of most of the separate rates 
of pay now existing at this level would not be incompatible witli a policy of 
easier movement, free of the rigidities imposed by strict Civil Service class dis- 
tinctions, between higher management posts and professional and scientific 
posts. Those selected for higher management posts would very probably be 
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candidates for promotion in their own specialist field and it would not be 
difficult to pay them the management rate while they were doing a management 
job. The return to a professional or scientific post might be more difficult; for 
example an officer might either have to merit promotion within his own disci- 
pline to preserve his salary, or face — possibly for a limited period — some loss 
in emoluments. But these are not insuperable problems, 

Conclusion 

20. These proposals are aimed at merging the administrative and executive 
classes; and at opening up greater opportunities for suitable officers in the 
professional and scientific classes to play their full part at the senior levels of 
general management. They should enable the Service to meet the challenge of 
the future. 
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submitted by 

HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY 
December, 1966 



The Clerical Classes 



1. In an earlier paper' we described a future structure for the Civil Service 
for the main non-professional General Service classes now represented by the 
Administrative and Executive classes. That new structure dealt with the re- 
cruitment of graduates and G.C.E. “A” level entrants to the future Civil Service. 
But whatever final form such a structure may take, its day-to-day work will be 
based on the great mass of work now done by the Clerical classes. It is with 
the structure of these classes and recruitment to them that this paper is 
concerned. 

2. Whatever the effects of introducing new techniques such as automatic data 
processing, the spread of office machines, etc., there is going to remain an 
enormous amount of clerical work for the Civil Service, At the moment the 
clerical work is broadly divided between two classes, the Clerical Officer and the 
subordinate class of Clerical Assistant. The former number over 87,000 and 
the latter about 70,000. These are the figures for the General Service classes. 
There are further large numbers in departmental clerical classes, such as the 
Inland Revenue Tax Officers, and in the specialist typing and duplicating classes. 

3. The general clerical class is by far the largest in the non-professional Civil 
Service. The usual level of entry for the young Clerical Officer new to the 
service is five passes in the G.C.E. “ 0 ” level and the main emphasis is on 
recruitment through departmental selection from among candidates so qualified. 
The majority of the intake to the Executive Officer grade each year is by pro- 
motion from Clerical Officer. Indeed this is the normal career promotion, and 
the promoted Clerical Officer has full freedom of opportunity alongside the 
direct entrant Executive Officer. 

4. For the future we envisage the present pattern of the general Clerical 
Officer and the subordinate Clerical Assistant continuing as before. There is 
no suggestion that the creation of an integrated structure for the posts above 
them should erect any barrier to the access of the Clerical Officer to those posts. 
Indeed, the simplest recognition of this would be to rename the present Clerical 
Officer grade as Grade 9, and the Clerical Assistant grade as Grade 10 in our 
suggested unified class structure. They will form the clerical infrastructure for 
the management grades above them but will have direct career access to those 
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grades. This is what we propose and is in line with the C.S.C.A.’s own 
suggestions.* 

5. But the changes which a single class structure would bring, particularly in 
the recruitment of graduates which we envisage, would have their signiflcance 
for the Clerical Officer grade. It is a signiflcance which reinforces the case for 
a change in that class which has already come about. The increased number of 
people going on to higher education, on which we commented in our earlier 
paper and which has to some extent affected the 18-year-old G.C.E. “A” level 
entry, has had a parallel and more marked effect on the 16-year-old “ O " level 
entry. We no longer recruit to the Clerical Officer grade only at this level. 
While the young Clerical Officer remains the type of recruit we are most seeking, 
we have widened the age limits of recruitment from 15 to 59 and an increasing 
proportion of the Clerical Class are older people coming into the Civil Service 
after they have spent much of their working life in some other profession. These 
older recruits do not look to the Civil Service for promotion in a lifetime career, 
and many of them are temporary staff not interested in establishment. But in 
a sense this increased number of older recruits makes it the more important to 
consider the situation of the young entrants who still represent the traditionally 
good young Civil Service Clerical Officer entry, who have the basic educational 
qualifications and whom we most want to encourage in their careers in the Civil 
Service. These young Clerical Officers look to the Civil Service for a career 
with a reasonable chance of promotion. We think that the unified structure 
which we have proposed above the Clerical Officer level will offer them this. 
Indeed, for the able officer the chances of promotion will be very good. Those 
who are of more average ability will certainly have to contend with increased 
competition within the Service in the shape of a higher level of recruitment 
above them in the new single class structure of people who are better academic- 
ally qualified. But because a smaller proportion than previously of the whole 
Clerical Officer entry comprises the younger officers, they should not be at a 
disadvantage since the pressure of talent from below will be less. 

6. Nevertheless, we have had regard to the increased competition which 
Clerical Officers as a whole would have to accept from increased recruitment at 
higher levels in the new proposed single class structure. This change could 
intensify the problem we already have of the considerable wastage which occurs 
among junior officers — a wastage which is particularly serious because of our 
severe shortages of clerical staff, especially in London. We are already con- 
sidering the possibility of introducing a system of merit payments designed to 
reward the exceptionally good Clerical Officer. There would be obvious 
practical difficulties about operating any system of this kind in a very large 
organisation such as the Civil Service; it might be difficult to confine to any 
particular grade. But if we can find a way of introducing such a system — and 
we are exploring the possibilities— then it could provide an important offsetting 
attraction which might help both the recruitment and retention of clerical staff. 

7. Two other points in the C.S.C.A.’s evidence to the Fulton Committee" call 
to comment. In the context of its proposals for adding a Grade 9 and a 
Grade 10 to the General hfanagement Class the Association in effect suggests 
t hat there could be a down-grading of the less demanding clerical work from 

^ Memorandum No. 22. ~ ’ 
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Clerical Officers to Clerical Assistants and a parallel move of work from 
Executive Officers to Clerical Officers. The Clerical Officer and Clerical Assist- 
ant grades would then, it is argued, have more demanding work and, by implica- 
tion, deserve better pay. But the level at which work is done is subject to 
continuous scrutiny by Treasury and Departmental staff inspectors. Occasion- 
ally blocks of E.O. and C.O. work are found where there can be some down- 
grading; but the evidence of our staff inspections certainly does not suggest that 
there is scope for a shift of work of anything approaching the proportions 
implied in the C.S.C.A. evidence. 

8. The C.S.C.A. evidence also deals with the issue of the separate existence 
of departmental clerical grades. This is a relevant issue for consideration in the 
future structure of the Civil Service but, we would suggest, it is belter considered 
in the general context of the future of departmental classes rather than in 
relation to the future of the clerical classes alone. The Treasury hopes to be 
putting evidence' to the Committee on this general issue and the Committee 
will also presumably wish to know the views of those departments who have 
the bigger departmental class systems. 



' Memorandum No. 12. 
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submitted by 

HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY 
March, 1967 

The Management Group — 
Promotion Opportunities 



1. The Committee has asked about the number of posts in tlie proposed 
“ management group ” at Grade VI (Senior Executive OfiBcer equivalent) and 
above, to which a graduate intake of about 200, together with those promoted 
from the present Clerical Officer Grade (IX) and the 18-year-old “A” level 
entrants would aspire. 

2. In order to estimate this number, use has been made of a model of the 
proposed “ management group ”, This model assumes that the structure of 
posts at Grade VI and above remains similar to that now obtaining. The main 
variables in such a model are the number of posts at different levels, the ages of 
promotion to various levels and the numbers promoted, although these are 
inter-dependent so that fixing any of the two automatically determines the third. 
Subsidiary variables include retirement age, where there is little scope for 
variation, and wastage i.e. losses of staff before retirement. The past variation 
in wastage has been comparatively small and for the purposes of calculations 
of future demand, we have assumed that average ages of promotion and retire- 
rnent are constant. In practice no particular year will necessarily reflect the 
picture shown in the model. The numbers assumed for this imply an element 
of growth up to 1980, based on present and forecast trends in the size of the 
Civil Service. The pace at which the Service expands or contracts is not a factor 
which can be forecast with precision except over very short-term periods. 

3. For all these reasons long-term forecasts must necessarily be imprecise. A 
further factor to be borne in mind is the age distribution of existing staff which 
in both the administrative and executive classes causes troughs of normal age 
retirements, as at present; or considerable peaks, as happened in the late 1950’s 
and which will be a feature in the late 1970’s and early 1980’s. 

4. The model envisages 3,800 posts at the present S.E.O. level (Grade VI)- 
3,000 at Principal/C.E.O./S.C.E.O. level (Grade V) and 1,400 posts above that 
level. One thousand of the latter would be at Grade IV and 400 at Grade 111 
and above. As already indicated, this structure reflects that to be found at 
present in the administrative and general executive classes. The Post Office is 
included; departmental classes are not. 
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5. These grades and the junior management grades of VII and VIII would 
be serviced by recruitment which could amount, if a system of starring is 
adopted, to around 50 starred graduates and 150 other graduate recruits 
together with about 800 I8-yeai-old entrants and perhaps some 1,500 promotees 
from Grade IX annually. The last two figures are based on the assumption that 
the proportion in post of promotees from Grade IX would be a great deal lower 
than the corresponding proportion in post at present. They reflect the propor- 
tions at present being recruited. In addition there will be some transfers from 
other classes. 

6. If we assume that a proportion of graduates are starred on entry, once they 
reach Grade V further promotion will be entirely on merit, without relation to 
the stream of entry, as will be the case with other ofiicers who reach this level. 
Assuming that the initial starring was justified, and given the number of posts 
at Grade VI and above and the number of entrants at various levels set out in 
paragraphs 4 and 5 the started entrants and about a quarter of the other 
graduates could look forward to Grave IV or above; (i.e. the present Assistant 
Secretary and above). Of the remaining graduates over 90 per cent could reach 
Grade V level, some indeed as rapidly as the specially selected graduates. (If 
there were no starring, but an enlarged graduate intake, over a third of them 
could look forward to Grade IV and above, and most of the rest to Grade V.) 
Fifteen per cent of direct entrants, other than graduates, could expect to be 
promoted to Grade V. Two-fifths of the direct entrants and one in nine of 
those who had entered Grade VIII by promotion could reach Grade VI, but at 
these levels much will depend on the relative quality of the 16- and 18-year-old 
intakes in the future. 

7. Although the model makes a limited provision for the ‘filling of Grade V 
posts by scientists and others, increased movement of this kind can be expected 
at various levels, and perhaps more probably at the Grade III level. As pointed 
out in the note on the future structure of the Civil Service, * the extent to which 
management posts would be filled by members of the professional classes might 
vary between departments. It is not possible at the present time to quantify 
this development; but it might well result in some diminution of the prospects 
of entrants to Grade VIII or involve a reduction in the number of such entrants. 

8. It should be noted that the above figures are based on a “ career ” service. 
It is assumed that movement in at senior levels will be matched by a similar 
movement out. 

^ Memorandum No. 1. 
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submitted by 

HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY AND 
THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
June, 1967 

Selection for the Management Group by 
Academic Examination 



1. Detailed arrangements for selecting graduates for the general management 
group will have to be evolved in the light of the Committee’s recommendations 
on steucture, the number of places to be offered and the number of applicants 
coming forward. But the Commission has already proposed in its main 
evidence* that selection should in future be based entirely on a system which 
involves a qualifying examination, interviews and/or group selection tests, 
broadly on the lines of the present Method II. At this stage the Committee 
may welcome a further note on this aspect of selection procedures. 

2. At present Method 1 consists of three parts ; a written qualifying examina- 
tion consisting of an Essay, an English paper and a General paper; an interview; 
and an academic examination of honours degree standard in which candidates 
take up to seven papers of their own choice from the list attached in Appendix I. 
In practice it is necessary to have papers ready in every subject on the list. If 
a candidate with a first class degree does sufficiently well in his preliminary 
examination and interview, he is exempted from the main examination. 

3. Method I was the only method of entry to the Administrative Class before 
the war. Method II being introduced in the post-war era. At first a fairly high 
proportion of candidates still preferred the academic method of selection in 
spite of the fact that Method II avoided the necessity of taking another academic 
examination in a student’s final year and gave quicker results. But Method II 
has subsequently considerably increased in popularity at the expense of 
Method I and is now very much more attractive, as the following table illustrates. 



^ Volume 4, Memorandum No. 9. 
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Table I 





1956 


1966 




Method I 


Method II 


Method I 


Method II 


Completed candidatures^ 


143 


261 


978 


536 


Successes* 


24 


21 


18 


94 


Number of successes with firsts ... 


13 


9 


4 


22 


Appointments 


21 


12 


8 


53 



‘ Including those compulsorily eliminated at any stage. Candidates under both methods 
are Included in both columns. 

® Include all Administrative Class candidatures: a few of these candidates were also 
successful for and preferred the Diplomatic Service. 

® The number who actually sat the academic examination was 63 . (There was no qualifying 
examination in 195S and the figure of 143 given above under Method I was the numb« who 
sat the academic examination in that year.) 

4. Method I is still a respected method of entry, and there is some feeling in 
universities and elsewhere that, in giving less weight to performance at oral tests 
and interviews, it gives a fairer chance to the candidate who does not give his 
best performance at interview. It is still a useful supplement to recruitment, 
producing sixteen recruits in 1965 and eight in 1966. Some of those who have 
succeeded by Method I have previously failed by Method II. The ratings of 
the subsequent performance of Method I entrants, while less good than those 
who come in by Method II, show very few entrants below standard though a 
recent investigation of recruitment by both methods from 1948 to 1963 suggests 
that Method II has tended to attract candidates whose subsequent performance 
is significantly bettej . 

5. The main disadvantage of Method I is that, with the expansion of univers- 
ity syllabuses, it no longer gives equal opportunity to graduates in all disciplines 
from all universities, despite its 160 optional papers. To make the Method I 
syllabus more comprehensive would require some 40-50 more papers in Arts 
and Social Studies and, probably, a larger number in scientific subjects. But 
it is unlikely that the addition of papers would greatly increase the field of 
attraction of Method I, so that the number of papers could continue to exceed 
the number of candidates. And even now, with fewer candidates taking any 
given range of subjects, there can be less confidence in the Commission’s ability 
to maintain uniformity of marking standards. It is difficult to think of any 
other selection system which offers so many options and yet purports to achieve 
uniformity in marking. 

6. While for these reasons Method I in its existing form must go, it would be 
possible to substitute a more narrowly based examination in subjects of specific 
vocational interest to the Civil Service. Like the present Method I this would 
run in parallel with the existing Method II, and continue to offer an alternative 
method of entry based to a large extent on the academic pattern of written 
examination. Such an examination would include, for example, papers in such 
subjects as economics, statistics, sociology and government and public adminis- 
tration-subjects selected for their relevance to the work of the Civil Service. 
An examination open only to those who had pursued these subjects, whether at 
university or subsequently, would almost certainly provoke criticism in some 
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university circles. It would have to be defended on the ground that the 
examination was designed not to achieve fairness between discipline and disci- 
pline or university and university, but to offer candidates who wished to take 
it an opportunity of showing their ability in specific disciplines required in the 
Civil Service. It would be made clear that in judging performance in the 
examination the candidate’s appreciation of the relevance of his subject to the 
work of the Service would be taken into account. 

Conclusion 

7. It has already been decided that the present Method I competition should 
be held again in 1968, since a decision could not be delayed until the Committee 
has reported. But plans for 1 969 must be made early next year. Method I in 
its existing form cannot survive. The choices are therefore either to rely 
exclusively on Method II, which itself gives great weight to academic attainment 
and reports as well as tests of character and personality; or to introduce as an 
alternative a new-style Method I, limited to a small range of subjects selected 
for their relevance to work in the Civil Service, on the lines discussed in 
paragraph 6 above. 

8. The Civil Service Commission have doubts about the second alternative. 
They fear that this would affect their relations with many University Depart- 
ments where other subjects are taught, and they would be sorry to do anything 
suggesting that the present campaign to recruit Scientists and Mathematicians 
to the Administrative Class is unimportant. There would, they are sure, be 
pressure to admit quite a number of subjects with some claim to be regarded as 
relevant; and if the Diplomatic Service had to follow the lead there might be 
proposals to include e.g. Arabic, Chinese, Modern European History, Inter- 
national Law and International Relations. The Commission would prefer to 
consider whether such an examination is needed when the Fulton Committee’s 
recommendations on structure are known and the new selection arrangements 
are being worked out. 

9. The Treasury would favour the second alternative in paragraph 7, believing 
that even if the great majority of recruits continued to opt for Method II the 
gesture of declaring specific interest in certain disciplines of which direct use 
can be made in the Service would have value in itself. 
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APPENDIX 1 



METHOD I EXAMINATION SUBJECTS 
CLASSICAL STUDIES 

Greek Translation 

Greek Composition 

Greek History 

Greek Literature 

Latin Translation 

Latin Composition 

Roman History 

Latin Literature 

Classical Archaeology, Paper 1 

Classical Archaeology, Paper 2 

PHILOSOPHY 

Metaphysics, Paper 1 
Metaphysics, Paper 2 
Metaphysics, Paper 3 
Moral Philosophy, Paper 1 
Moral Philosophy, Paper 2 
Logic 

HISTORY 

British History, Paper 1 (450-1485) 

British History, Paper 2 (1485-1660) 

British History, Paper 3 0660-1815) 

British History, Paper 4 (18I5-to the present) 

Scottish History, Paper 1 (1057-1513) 

Scottish History, Paper 2 (1513-1707) 

Welsh History, Paper 1 (to 1536) 

Welsh History, Paper 2 (1536 to the present) 

European History, Paper 1 (400-1200) 

European History, Paper 2 (1200-1494) 

European History, Paper 3 (1494-1648) 

European History, Paper 4 (1648-1763) 

European History, Paper 5 (1763-1848) 

European History, Paper 6 (1848 to the present) 

History of the United States of America 
English Economic History to 1660 
British Economic History 1660-1939 
World Economic History 1750-1939 



LAW 

Jurisprudence 
Land Law 

Personal Property and Succession 
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Contract 

Tort 

Equity 

English Criminal Law 

Scots Law: heritable property and conveyancing 

Scots Law; moveable property and succession 

The Soots Law of Contract 

The Scots Law of Reparation 

The Scots Law of Personal and Domestic Relations 

The Criminal Law of Scotland 

Roman Law 

Constitutional and Administrative Law 
Public International Law 
Conflict of Laws 



MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

Mathematics, Paper 1 
Mathematics, Paper 2 
Mathematics, Paper 3 
Mathematics, Paper 4 
Mathematics, Paper 5 
Mathematics, Papers 6 and 7 
Natural Science (Essay Paper) 

Chemistry, Part I, Paper 1 
Chemistry, Part I, Paper 2 
Chemistry, Part 11, Paper 1 
Chemistry, Part II, Paper 2 
Chemistry, Part II, Paper 3 
Chemistry, Part II, Paper 4 
Physics, Part I, Paper 1 
Physios, Part I, Paper 2 
Physics, Part II, Paper 1 
Physics, Part II, Paper 2 
Physics, Part II, Paper 3 
Physics, Part II, Paper 4 
Botany, Part I, Paper I 
Botany, Part I, Paper 2 
Botany, Part II, Paper 1 
Botany, Part II, Paper 2 
Botany, Part II, Paper 3 
Botany, Part II, Paper 4 
Zoology, Part I, Paper 1 
Zoology, Part I, Paper 2 
Zoology, Part II, Paper 1 
Zoology, Part II, Paper 2 
Zoology, Part II, Paper 3 
Zoology, Part II, Paper 4 
Geology, Part I, Paper 1 
Geology, Part I, Paper 2 
Geology, Part II, Paper 1 
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Geology, Part II, Paper 2 
Geology, Part II, Paper 3 
Geology, Part II, Paper 4 

MEDIEVAL AND MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

History of the English Language 
Old English 
Middle English 

English Literature, Paper 1 (1400-1590) 

English Literature, Paper 2 (1590-1640) 

English Literature, Paper 3 (1640-1700) 

English Literature, Paper 4 (1700-1785) 

English Literature, Paper 5 (1785-1870) 

English Literature, Paper 6 (1870 to the present) 

English Criticism I 

English Criticism II 

Welsh Language 

History of the Welsh Language 

Welsh Literature, Paper 1 (to 1 350) 

Welsh Literature, Paper 2 (1350-1500) 

Welsh Literature, Paper 3 (1500-1800) 

Welsh Literature, Paper 4 (1800 to the present) 

French Language 

History of the French Language 

French Literature, Paper 1 (to 1600) 

French Literature, Paper 2 (1600-1715) 

French Literature, Paper 3 (1715-1850) 

French Literature, Paper 4 (1850 to the present) 

German Language 

History of the German Language 

German Literature, Paper 1 (to 1500) 

German Literature, Paper 2 (1500-1700) 

German Literature, Paper 3 (1700-1832) 

German Literature, Paper 4 (1832 to the present) 

Italian Language 

Italian Literature, Paper 1 (to 1500) 

Italian Literature, Paper 2 0 500 to the present) 

Spanish Language 

Spanish Literature, Paper 1 (to 1525) 

Spanish Literature, Paper 2 (1525 to the present) 

Russian Language 

Russian Literature, Paper 1 (to 1800) 

Russian Literature, Paper 2 (1800 to the present) 

POLITICS, ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

History of Political Thought 
Political Theory 
Political Organisation 
Modern British Government 
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International Relations 

General Economics 

Industry and Trade 

Money, Banking and Exchange 

Public Finance 

Social Economics 

Economic Statistics 

Theories and Methods of Sociology 

The Social Structure of Advanced Societies 

General Psychology 

Experimental Psychology 

Applied Psychology 

GEOGRAPHY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 

Physical Geography 
Human Geography, Paper 1 
Human Geography, Paper 2 
Human Geography, Paper 3 
Geography of the British Isles 
Geography, Practical Test 
Social and General Anthropology 
Physical Anthropology and Pre-historio Archaeology 
NOTE All items listed carry 100 marks except the following, which carry 200 ; 
Welsh, French, German, Italian, Spanish and Russian languages (translation 
paper, essay and oral test) 

Mathematics, Papers 6 and 7 
General Economics (two papers) 

Physical Geography (two papers) 

Candidates may take subjects up to a total mark of 700, with restrictions on 
certain combinations of subjects. 
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Submitted by 

HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY 
March. 1967 

The Scientific Classes in the Civil Service 



Introduction and summary 

1. This paper has been prepared after discussion with the Departments which 
employ most of the scientists. Within those Departments the most senior 
scientists have themselves been consulted. The paper does not put forward 
any radical proposals. But it examines the arguments for and against amalga- 
mation of the three Scientific Classes into a single service, which is the major 
issue in this field, and concludes that such a step would not bo worthwhile. 
It then considers one or two ways of improving the structure of the existing 
classes and recruitment to them. 

Background— the three classes 

2. There are three Scientific Classes which are described in detail in the 
Introductory Factual Memorandum.* Briefly, the Scientilic Officer Class, about 
4,000 strong, has the main responsibility for scientific advice, research, design 
and development in the Civil Service. Its pay has long been aligned with that 
of the Administrative Class, although the grades of the two classes do not 
exactly correspond. Most recruits are first or second-class honours graduates 
or holders of post-graduate degrees in scientific subjects. Tho.se with degrees 
of this standard in engineering are also eligible for appointment and are em- 
ployed mainly on research and development work. The Scientific Officer Class 
is assisted by the Experimental Officer Class (about 7,5(X) strong), which works 
under its general guidance, assisting in new investigations, particularly in their 
detailed organisation and execution, and doing practical work requiring the 
application of established scientific principles. Younger recruits to the 
Experimental Officer Class need qualifications at G.C.E. “A" level standard; 
older ones (except those who are already established Scientific Assistants) have 
to have a degree, H.N.C. or other equivalent qualification. In recent years 
17 per cent of all recruits to the class have hud a degree or diploma in tech- 
nology. and another 26 per cent have had at least H.N.C. or equivalent 
qualification. Finally there is the Scientific Assistant Class (5,700 strong) to 
which recruits must have qualifications at the G.C.E. “ 0 " level standard and 
a year s appropriate experience. Scientific Assistants conduct experiments 
and tests under the general supervision and instruction of Experimental Officers, 
whom they also assist generally. 

^ Volume 4, Memorandum No. 1 . 
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3. The Tennant Committee on the Organisation of the Scientific Civil 
Semce 965, considered whether the Scientific Oflficer and Experimental 
Officer Classes should be amalgamated, but concluded that at that time the 
balance of advantage lay in retaining the present arrangements (paragraph 2H 
Ttey added that other recommendations in their report would not make it more 
diihcult to unify the two classes if at any time it were considered desirable. 



4. We have assumed that, despite this recent study, any Committee looking 
at the structure of the whole Civil Service would wish to reconsider this question 
especially as the Tennant Committee was working against the background of 
separate Administrative and Executive classes. The structures of the Scientific 
Classes and of the management classes are similar in some respects and are both 
designed to recruit at different educational levels. Thus one is naturally led to 
consider whether a single structure corresponding to that proposed for the 
Administrative, Executive and Clerical Classes could with advantage be adopted 
in the scientific field. 



Advantages of a merger 

5. The advantages of a merger may be summarised as follows: 

(i) T^cre would be presentational attractions in offering a career in a 
single class, progress, though which would be open to talent without 
the formal class barriers which, it could be argued, now help to 
establish the Service in the eyes of the potential recruit and of the 
public as old-fashioned and inflexible. 

(ii) The considerable graduate entry of recent years to the Experimental 
Officer Class should increase with the expansion of the universities. 
Progress is therefore in the direction of two graduate classes. While 
the present position in the Experimental Officer Class is thus different 
from that in the Executive Class, there could be the same danger of 
failure to attract a fair share of graduates into the junior class because 
of the apparent limitation upon prospects. The Tennant Report 
mentioned that there was already a discernable tendency on the part 
of some universities to discourage graduate entry to the Experimental 
Officer Class. Moreover, to the extent that a degree in this field is 
regarded as equivalent to a professional qualification professionals 
are not generally sub-divided into senior and junior classes in other 
comparable employments. 

(iii) The risk inherent in a merger of frightening off those who comprise, 
say, the top half of the Scientific Officer grade entry is exaggerated. 
Much of the attraction to the new recruit lies in the prospect of work 
in his own discipline at a particular establishment or under a particular 
scientist. This would not be affected by merger. Moreover, a good 
scientific degree is normally a qualification in itself which does not 
stand or fall with a particular class structure. Nevertheless some form 
of special treatment, akin to starring, might be necessary, and manage- 
ment would need to keep a closer eye on the progress and development 
of scientists at all levels. 
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(iv) In any group of classes between which movement can be arranged, 
there will always be the problem of the borderline candidate. It is 
arguably poor management to take the risk of giving a man respon- 
sibilities which he has not yet shown he can assume, or of assigning him 
to a lower class from which, whatever the assurances given him, he may 
feel it impossible to climb unless he does outstandingly well. To fill 
jobs by reference to the qualifications and experience of individuals 
might make for much more flexible management than is likely to be 
achieved merely by an active policy of regrading ofJob.s, or ofmovement 
between classes. This, it can be argued, applies both to the selection 
of graduates for the Scientific and Experimental Officer Classes and of 
school-leavers for the Experimental and Scientific A.ssistanl Classes. 



Disadvantages of a merger 

6. The following arc the main arguments against a merger: 

(i) Current thinking about this problem is inevitably coloured by pro- 
posals for a single management class. But in fact the diflcrcnccs 
between the management and scientific groups of classe.s are greater 
than the similarities, particularly in two respects: 

(a) The academic qualifications which are required for entry to the 
Scientific Officer Class are more than a general measure of intel- 
lectual standing. The achievement of first or second class honours 
or a post-graduate degree based on research is in fact to be regarded 
as the acquisition of a specific professional qualification which is 
essential for direct appointment to undertake the work of a 
Scientific Officer. 

(A) One of the arguments for merging the Administrative and Exec- 
utive structures is that there has been a blurring of, distinction 
between the work of the classes particularly at the Chief Executive 
Officer/Prinoipal level. There is thus a point at which the two 
run into one another. This does not apply in the Scientific field 
where there is a real and basic distinction between the work of 
those who initiate research and those who assist them. This calls 
for two different types of aptitude— and there is nothing illogical 
in the fact that graduates may fit usefully into either group. This 
means that it would be necessary to maintain a distinction between 
the two types of scientist within each grade of a merged class and 
thus an amalgamation might be misleading to recruits. It does 
not mean that there will be no borderline problems; and it most 
certainly does not weaken the case for an active management 
policy which gives every reasonable opportunity for movement 
between the classes. 

These arguments are inevitably generalisations to which exceptions 
will be found. But they seem valid enough to justilV the conclusions 
that the analogy of the management classes, and certain specific 
arguments advanced in the context of these classes, are unsound here. 
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(ii) The argument that separate classes cannot hold a sufficiently attractive 
prospect for entrants to the two junior classes, and particularly for 
the graduates who do or should come into the Experimental Officer 
Class has weaknesses. The graduate proportion of the entry into the 
Experimental Officer Class is already substantial. Every effort could 
be made to advertise the opportunities of movement from one class 
to another by both central and departmental channels, while more 
should perhaps be done to emphasise the separate attractions of the 
two broad types of work and the prospects in the pursuit of each. 
Similarly Scientific Assistants today have the prospect of promotion to 
Senior Scientific Assistant and the possibility of getting into the 
Experimental Officer Class. This may be more attractive than a 
career in a unified service, where from the outside at least, it might 
appear that all the higher posts have been pre-empted by the better 
qualified. Moreover in so far as more recruits to the Experimental 
Officer Class are likely in the long-term future to be of degree standard, 
there will be a bigger role for the Class to act as a training ground for 
entrants without such qualifications. 

(iii) Even under the present structure we are not recruiting sufficient of the 
outstanding graduates. This problem and a suggestion for its ease- 
ment is, therefore, discussed separately in paragraph 11 below. To 
merge the classes is unlikely to increase the attractions of the Service to 
the outstanding few. However ill-based the feeling may be, a merger 
is likely to act as an even stronger disincentive to the really good men 
who at present enter the Scientific Officer Class and who form the 
future leaders of the Scientific Civil Service. Whatever the reality, it 
might be difficult to avoid giving the impression that they would be 
submerged in a large group which did not provide for their special 
abilities and qualifications. It would be wrong to weaken the 
attractions of the Service to such prospective recruits when the gains 
in other directions are uncertain. 

(iv) Merger would raise problems of pay and grading structure — greater 
than those to be faced in merging the management classes. In the 
case of the latter the pay scales for each of the grades stand in such a 
relationship to each other that the new groupings do not greatly 
change the attainable maximum for each grade. This is not so in the 
case of the Experimental Officer/Scientific Officer Class pay structure 
where relatively straightforward coalescence would produce large 
adventitious pay increases. For example, if the Scientific Officer and 
Experimental Officer grades were combined, the scale maximum of the 
former grade, in which there are 550 staff, would increase from 
£1,574 to £1,734, i.e. by £160 or 10 per cent. If the Senior Scientific 
Officer were combined with the Senior Experimental Officer grade the 
scale maximum of the former (1,000 staff) would be increased by 
£256 (12 per cent) from £2,155 to £2,411. Increases of this order, 
resulting simply from merging the grades and without regard to the 
work content, would be difficult to justify. Greater fragmentation by 
the creation of more grades could resolve this difficulty, but it would 
mean that more promotion hurdles would have to be introduced, at 

1-2 
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least on paper, thus creating an appearance of new rigidity which 
would be a disincentive. The magnitude of the regrading task which 
a new structure would involve is in fact such that it should only be 
undertaken if there was real certainty that the result merited the effort. 

Conclusions on the single Service 

7. The balance of these arguments seems to us to be against a merger. We 
approached the problem with an open mind; but we have been led steadily to 
the view that the Tennant Committee was right and that its conclusion still 
holds good, despite the fact that some of the considerations have changed since 
it reported. 

The Experimental Officer and Scientific Assistant Oasses 

8. The Tennant Committee also concluded that the present structure of the 
Experimental Officer Class was not an adequate reflection of the balance and 
variety of its work. They particularly had in mind the wide gap between the 
accepted standard for the grade of Experimental Officer and that for the Senior 
Experimental Officer. They concluded that there was a body of work to be 
done in the Class which was of higher quality than was normally expected of an 
Experimental Officer but which did not merit Senior Experimental Officer 
grading (paragraphs 53 and 54). There is a further factor in that the Tennant 
Committee also proposed tliat the academic qualifications required for entry 
to the Experimental Officer Class should be a degree or its equivalent or H.N.C., 
so that entry would normally be in the early twenties with provision for later 
entrants. Candidates without such qualifications would be recruited in the 
first instance to the Scientific Assistant Class which would serve as a training 
ground and enable the Experimental Officer Class to devolve more work 
(paragraph 52). The Committee thought that this might make superfluous 
the present grade of Assistant Experimental Officer, at least in its present form. 
Thus they recommended, as they put it, a thorough going revision of the grading 
structure of the Class. 

9. The major employing Departments consider that this problem of structure 
could be met by the creation of a new grade between the existing Experimental 
Officer and Senior Experimental Officer grades; but we are not satisfied that 
such an interpolation would be right, and would prefer to revise the grading 
structure of the class as a whole. We shall undertake this if the Committee 
agree that the Scientific Officer and Experimental Officer Classes should 
continue their separate existences. We agree that the proposal for graduate 
or analogous recruitment to the Experimental Officer Class is a desirable 
long-term aim, but consider that for the time being it would be inadvisable to 
abandon recruitment of people with “A” levels to the Experimental Officer 
Class. 

Recruitment 

10. The Tennant Committee concluded that in general the Service was 
attracting to the Scientific Officer Class its “fair share” of the graduates it was 
setting out to recruit, but that it was rather less successful than its competitors 
in attracting the really outstanding young scientists. 

1 1 . There already exists a scientific research fellowship scheme. Research 
Fellows are recruited at Principal Scientific Officer, Senior Scientific Officer 
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and Scientific Officer levels. Fellowships are tenable for three years, with the 
possibility of extension to five years for Principal Research Fellows. Fellows 
must have been engaged in productive research and enjoy a high reputation in 
their fields; for senior fellowships at least three years’ post-graduate research 
experience is required; and at least two years for a junior fellowship. But this 
scheme does not help to attract the really high calibre scientist immediately 
after he has taken his first degree. We therefore propose that a limited number 
of awards should be available to outstanding individuals, usually with First- 
Class Honours degrees but without research experience. To qualify they would 
be under twenty-five years of age; and those successful would hold their awards 
for one to three years in the first instance, and would have the opportunity of 
applying for permanent appointment as Senior Scientific Officers at the age of 
twenty-six. The awards would not be renewed after this age. 



Short-term appointments 

12. One way of increasing the flexibility in the recruitment and deployment of 
scientists would be to increase the number of people appointed for short-term 
periods. About half of all initial appointments to the Scientific Officer Class 
are at present on a temporary basis although many of those re-entering are 
estabhshed later. Apart from the scientific research fellowship, other scientists 
can be employed under short-term contracts. The Tennant Committee con- 
sidered that a system of recruitment based wholly or substantially on contract 
employment would not be satisfactory for the Scientific Officer Class, but 
recommended that contract employment could be valuable as a supplementary 
method of recruitment. The scope for this will vary both between Departments 

bm we think scientific activity in individual Departments, 

but we think that some greater use could be made of contract employment in 
the scientific field; and Departments should be encouraged to do this to a 
greater degree than at present. 



increasing the links between scientists in the Civil 
Service and those employed elsewhere is by associating research oslabli.shmenl.s 
ITnT In recent years discussions have taken place 

under the auspices of the Council for Scientific Policy and the Electronics 
Research Council which have resulted in more contact generally and a greater 

.tllish^Urnt^^^^ 

Conclusions 

14. (1) The existing classes in the scientific field should bo retained rp n,. 

s'ZTbeS"'' Ex°ptimerrSer c/t!;: 
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submitted by 

HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY 
March, 1967 

Works Group, Allied and Supporting 
Classes 



Background 

1. As pointed out in the Introductory Factual Memorandum’ the Works 
Group itself numbers over 4,000 staff’’; and the allied departmental classes a 
further 7,000. They constitute by far the largest group of professional civil 
servants. 

2. The Works Group is a general service group formed in 1946 when, for the 
first time, architects, surveyors, lands officers and civil, sanitary and structural 
engineers were given the same structure, with standardised rates of pay and 
conditions of service and centralised recruitment by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Mechanical and electrical engineers were added later. 

3. The five largest classes in this Group are mechanical and electrical engineers 
(1,100), civil engineers (950), architects (600), lands officers (600) and quantity 
surveyors (550). There are also about 250 estate surveyors, 200 maintenance 
surveyors, a score of public health engineers (as sanitary engineers are now 
called) and a dozen structural engineers. Half the Group is employed in the 
Ministry of Public Building and Works. The other principal employers are the 
Ministries of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, Defence, Housing and Local 
Government, Transport and the Scottish Departments. 

4. The main departmental classes allied to the Works Group (at broadly 
comparable pay levels) are the Valuers in the Inland Revenue (2,100) and 
several classes of engineers in the Post Office (2,000), the Ministry of Technology 
(ex-Aviation) (900), the Ministry of Defence (Army) (700) and the Ministry of 
Defence (Navy) (200). Other classes with over 100 members are the Signals 
Officers in the Board of Trade (ex-Aviation), the Industrial Chemists in the 
Ministry of Defence and the Housing and Planning Inspectors in the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government. Some of these allied classes have the same 
pay and structure whilst others differ from the Works Group to varying extents. 
There are also some differences in the qualifications required. 

’ Volume 4, Memorandum No. J . 

• T/ie stallsiks all relale to hi Jamary, 1966. 
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complex as a whole the emphasis is rather less on staff engaged 
on “ works ” and more on mechanical and electrical engineering. Of the 11, 000 
staff in the complex, 6,000 are engineers, and mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing account for the great majority of the 4,000 engineers in the allied classes 
though the biggest group of these, the Post Office engineers, will be taken out 
of the Civil Service when the Post Office becomes a Public Corporation. 

6. There are serious staff shortages in most of the major disciplines— for 
example, architects, quantity surveyors, civil engineers and mechanical and 
electrical engineers. There are also shortages in the supporting Technical 
Classes, which are bound to inhibit further devolution of work (see paragraph 1 1 
below). Although the shortages must to some extent be a reflection of national 
shortages of qualified and skilled manpower (and, indeed this is known to be 
so in the case of engineers'), the fact that the rates of pay in the professional 
and sub-professional classes are at present over two years out of date has 
contributed to recruitment difficulties: when up-to-date rates of pay are in- 
troduced as a result of the current pay research review, the position can be 
expected to improve. 



7. But soine departments, including the biggest employer, the Ministry of 
Public Building and Works, are not convinced that this will be sufficient in 
Itself to cure the shortages which they are facing, especially as regards the 
necessary proportion of really first-rate professionals. They also consider that 
the fact that half their established staff in the general service Works Group are 
aged fifty or over calls for a special recruitment drive. They would like to 
see new incentives, such as a high degree of flexibility in starting pay; flexible 
complementing; and special merit promotions. 

8. We can revise the starting pay rules for the Basic Grade to provide 
additional increments for proved special qualifications and achievements; and 
this we propose to do. For grades above the Basic, it is already done. But in a 
large public service, to go further than this and adjust starting pay according 
to subjective assessments of the individuals future promise would be a dangerous 
course. Given that Civil Service pay is fixed by outside comparisons, and 
grading by a fair assessment of the responsibility of the posts, special devices 
to push up the individual’s pay can only lead to wasteful competition with 
outside employers for scarce talent, in which the Service would be bound to 
lose. 



9. Flexible complementing is at present adopted in some areas of scientific 
research where posts cannot be objectively graded because their quality varies 
according to the ability and experience of the particular occupant. It may also 
be applied to professional engineers in the basic and main grades engaged on 
research and development work. But the conditions prevailing in these fields 
do not apply to the general run of professional work where objective grading 
is possible. 

10. Special merit promotion is intended to allow senior scientists (and doctors 
^^t®search engineers) who would ordinarily be expected to occupy posts 

‘ Commlljee on the Manpower Resources for Science and Technology: Report on the 1965 
Technologists, Scientists and Technical Supporting 
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involving a measure of managerial responsibility, to devote themselves exclusively 
to research work; or to reward those whose work is of such high calibre as to 
merit recognition in its own right. This promotion system again is hardly 
applicable to the general run of professional work. 

Devolution 

1 1 . The status and prospects of this group of professionals would be improved 
by greater devolution of work to a more highly trained supporting class of 
technicians — the Technical Classes and the Draughtsmen — for whom some 
more responsible posts would then be created. The Service is open to the 
criticism that it sometimes misuses scarce professional skills by employing 
them in posts where they are not strictiy necessary. More devolution would 
appear to be in line with the move in the professions to raise the qualifications 
for entry. 

12. In the past it has always been open to a member of the technical classes 
to obtain his qualifications on the job and then move into the professional 
class. In the future this is likely to be more dilficult. For example, the standard 
of qualification as a chartered engineer will be set at university degree level; 
and far fewer officers can be expected to qualify by part-time study. But this 
adds to the importance of a sustained drive to devolve the maximum amount of 
work from the professional to the technical classes, which should gather 
momentum as the more highly qualified men become the backbone of the 
professional services. This would lead to the creation of a new grading structure 
for the technical support services with an increased number of higher posts; 
and a smaller professional complement, with a better career structure. 

13. The basic professional grade would then become an entry grade for the 
fully qualified officer from which he could expect promotion after a satisfactory 
period of service. And much of the work now done by this grade would be 
discharged by the higher graded technical support staff. 

The group concept 

14. The creation of the general service Works Group brought together a 
wide range of professional disciplines, and there was a good deal of variation 
within each discipline in the precise functions exercised in the different Depart- 
ments. But such differences were outweighed by the common possession of 
specific recognised professional qualifications and did not appear to justify 
variations in their remuneration. Taken as a whole this professional field was 
sufficiently homogeneous to make it possible and desirable to treat the staff as 
one group for pay and grading structure purposes. 

15. There are two views on whether the group serves a useful purpose in the 
circumstances of today. 

The case against the continuation of the group 

16. Members of different professions are not interchangeable, and tlxe 
boundaries of the general service Works Group cut across professions, and in 
particular engineering. The existence of the group may thus actually impede 
mobility within the complex as a whole. Moreover the general service group as 
such has little appeal to the recruit who wants to be an architect, an engineer or 
a quantity surveyor. 
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17. Although the Priestley Commission (paragraph 566) felt that it was still 
practicable to make broad comparisons and establish pay rates for the group as 
a whole, they noted that outside employers did not normally apply comparable 
pay and grading structures to the range of professions covered by the group. 
Thus from time to time we may be paying somewhat above market rates for 
some skills and below for others. And team working is still practicable with 
differing rates of pay. 

18. Thus several departments consider that there would be advantages to 
be gained by separating the present general service group into constituent 
professional groups, each with their own pay and grading structure reflecting 
the needs of the work, outside relativities, and the recruitment position. Exactly 
how many professional groups would be necessary for this purpose needs 
further detailed study — but engineers, architects, surveyors and a lands group 
would seem to be the minimum breakdown necessary. The related classes and 
departmental groups would then need to be examined, in the light of our general 
view on departmental classes, to establish which of them could come into the 
relevant professional group and which needed to be treated as separate entities; 
much detailed work would be required to ascertain this. A full review of the 
classification of work being done by engineers in the Service is at present being 
mounted. 

The case for preserving the group concept 

19. The general trend in the Service is towards fewer groupings. The settle- 
ment of pay is easier. And common structures help towards integrated project 
management. The present Works Group, with the allied classes, covers by far 
the largest number of professional officers in Government Service. Evidence 
from pay research surveys does not suggest that the differences between the 
general salary levels prevailing in the constituent professions in the outside world 
are so large at present as to make a significant difference to pay within the Group. 

20. The Ministry of Public Building and Works, supported by several oUier 
departments, is strongly of the opinion that to split the general service group 
would be contrary to their interests. The existence of identical pay and grading 
structures has made it much easier to employ the various professional elements 
at all levels in project groups and teams. The introduction of pay differentials, 
even if only marginal, would be a source of irritation and disrupt relationships. 

The future of the group 

21. To a large extent these conflicting views arise from the different cir- 
cumstances of departments. The Ministry of Public Building and Works 
employs substantial numbers in most of the classes in the general service group. 
Many other departments have staff in only one or two of these classes, and they 
may also, unlike the Ministry of Public Building and Works, have staff in one 
or more allied classes. The Departments which ate the principal employers 
of mechanical and electrical engineers in particular consider that the present 
arrangement is unsatisfactory. 

22. We conclude that, on balance, it would be wrong now to abolish the 
conrapt of a professional group. But this concept should comprehend all the 
professional classes in the construction, engineering and allied disciplines within 
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one “ Professional Group ” of civil servants. Within this larger Group, there 
would be both the present general service group, with its homogeneous pay and 
grading structure, and the departmental and allied classes. The review of 
engineering work across the Service will assist such re-grouping as may be 
necessary within the larger Group. The general service group itself should not 
be split for the time being, and would constitute a central core within the larger 
Group. But there should be freedom of movement in and out of this core to 
meet changing circumstances. 

Engineers in the Scientific Officer Ciass 

23. There are many hundreds of engineers in the Scientific Officer Class, 
recruited with the qualifications for that class and usually employed on research 
and development. Their work is being covered by the review mentioned above. 
As “ engineering scientists ” they tend to enjoy better prospects than the rest. 
But we do not think it would be right to merge all the engineers into a common 
structure with the Scientific Officer Ciass. 

24. The indications are, however, that other developments will work towards 
parity of prospects between the scientist and the engineer — and larger-scale 
devolution to the technical classes on the lines indicated would considerably 
speed this process. 

Training and recruitment 

25. We are conscious that the Service must put more time and effort into 
producing more of its own professional officers. We are developing schemes 
for cadet valuers; for sending school-leavers on sandwich and University 
courses to train them as engineers; and for giving graduate engineers their 
professional training in the Service. We must do more in this direction. 

The supporting classes 

26. Particularly in the light of the proposals for the new management class, 
it is relevant to consider whether the present divisions between the Professional 
Group and its supporting classes should continue. The normal qualification for 
membership of the Group is corporate membership of the appropriate pro- 
fessional institution; this comprehends theoretical knowledge, professional 
ability and experience. There is thus a ciearly recognised distinction between 
the man who has full professional qualifications and the man who is highly 
qualified technically but is not a member of the profession. At the same time 
there is, both in the Civil Service and outside, a considerable area of overlap 
between the work of the professional and the work of the technical man. The 
I.P.C.S. have suggested in their evidence* that the professionals and technicals 
should be included in a common structure, and that certain posts up to Senior 
Grade level should be open to people not professionally qualified. They 
recognise that there will always be jobs which need to be done by people with 
full professional qualifications, but in their view a unified class structure would 
facilitate progress for the good technical men. 

27. In future it will become increasingly difficult for a member of the technical 
classes to qualify on the job. We therefore envisage making arrangements for 
selected members of the technical classes to obtain degrees. But we see no 

* Memorandum No. 38. 
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prospect of the abolition of the dividing line between those who are fully 
qualified professionally and those who are not. The move in the professional 
institutions is in the opposite direction. We do not therefore consider any 
vertical amalgamation between the Civil Service classes involved is either 
practicable or desirable. 

Conclusions 

(a) One of the major problems in this professional field in the immediate 
past has been — and still is— the unavoidable delay in bringing pay 
scales up-to-date. Once they are revised recruitment should improve. 

(b) Starting pay for the Basic Grade will be made more flexible by relating 
it to special qualifications and known achievements: and this should 
attract recruitment of men of high proven competence; but to adopt 
other methods of increasing pay and enhancing grading, unrelated to 
the job, is impracticable in a large public service. 

(c) There should be a major drive to devolve work to the supporting classes. 
There would then be more senior posts in those classes and a smaller 
professional staff with a better career structure. 

(d) The present general service group should be retained as a central core 
within a larger Professional Group. Movement in and out of that core 
would depend on changing circumstances. 

(e) The technical classes should not be integrated with the Professional 
Group. 
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submitted by 

HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY 
October, 1967 



Engineers, Scientists and the Works Group 

Views of Ministry of Technology and Ministry of 
Public Building and Works together with 
comments by Treasury 



Introduction 

1. The paper submitted to the Committee in March, 1967, on the Works 
Group and the Allied and Supporting Classes' expressed the view that the 
concept of a professional group of civil servants should be maintained and 
extended to comprehend all the professional classes in the construction and 
allied disciplines; and that the engineers in the professional group should not 
be merged into a common structure with the Soicntirio Officer Class. The 
paper also explained that a full review of the classification of work done by 
mechanical, electrical and electronic engineers in the Works Group and related 
classes, and in the Scientific Civil Service, was being mounted, and that re- 
groupings within the proposed “ Professional Group ” might follow this review. 

2. The Ministries of Technology and Public Building and Works have 
suggested that the Treasury paper docs not adequately cover their position. 
This note therefore sets out the views of the Ministry of Technology and the 
Ministry of Public Building and Works and the Treasui 7 ’s comments on them. 
The note has not been discussed with the other Departments concerned with 
the issues raised. Nevertheless it is hoped that it will prove helpful to the 
Committee. 

Views of the Ministry of Technology 

3. The difficulty which tlie Ministry of Technology finds as an employer of 
engineers is that it becomes increasingly anomalous to justify two separate 
career structures for chartered engineers. The 1,400 professional engineers 
engaged on research and development in the Department’s research establish- 
ments and at headquarters are in the Scientific Classes. The 1,000 professional 
engineers engaged on research and development in the Department’s research 
establishments and at headquarters are in the Scientific Classes. The 1,000 
pr ofessiona l engineers engaged on design, production and management are in 
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the Works Group (Engineer Class). Their work is not necessarily less respon- 
sible or demanding than that of their colleagues in research and development; 
but they are employed in a dilferent class. 

4. At this particular time, immediately after a big Works Group pay rise 
(which will have its full effect from January, 1968), the salaries at corresponding 
levels are not greatly different; a pay rise for the Scientific Service may however 
result from a Pay Research Unit survey and would re-create the differences of 
the recent past. But the more important consideration is that the engineer in 
the Scientific Officer Class reaches each level much earlier. For example, as 
will be seen from the Annex, an engineer in the Scientific Class on average 
becomes an S.S.O. at age thirty-one, whereas the average age for promotion of 
a mechanical engineer in the Works Group to the corresponding Main Grade 
is around forty. 

5. The Ministry of Technology is hampered in its work because good engineers 
are thus encouraged to undertake research and development whilst the no less 
important areas of design, production and management are so much less 
attractive. Both prospects and status should be such that the Ministry of 
Technology can attract its share of the best engineers for employment in all areas. 

6. Whether such different treatment is justified by differences in the nature 
of the work is being separately reviewed— see paragraph 16 below. 

7. In addition to the problems presented to them as employers by the present 
system, the Ministry of Technology has difficulty in implementing the Govern- 
ment s policy, which seeks to improve the status of the engineer and so encourage 
more able young people to enter the profession. There are plain economic 
reasons for this policy; the estimated shortage of engineers has been fully 
expounded in a series of reports, the latest of which, the Jones Report on the 

Brain Dram ”, reveals a critical situation for the future of engineering. It is 
an irnportant part of the Ministry of Technology’s duties to seek to correct this 



8. In relation to these responsibilities, and particularly to a demonstration of 
the essential role of the engineer, it is indefensible that professional engineers 
seeking the best positions and career prospects in the Civil Service must join the 

Scientific Class instead of more naturally joining a “ Professional Engineer ” 
Class. This helps to perpetuate the public misconception of the engineer as a 
being “ftnor to the scientist. The Government’s treatment of its own employees 
ouUts po^y ‘‘ public opinion and earry 

9. These considerations have led the Ministry of Technology to seek a 

solution in a umfled structure for engineers and scientists on tlie foundation of 
rfisheT^r Technically, such a unification could be accom- 

SZi ■ future nearly all newly qualified engineers will be graduates and 
indeed witffin a very few years it will not be possible to become a chartered 
Stio,ro?° ^'"‘‘“uations of degree level. The revolution in the 

and mumffL?® development, design 

and manufacture, and the increasing importance of deploying staff across 

° ’’““daries argue strongly for a future structure which will not 
separate engineers from scientists. 
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10. The main trouble with tliis solution is that it would create difficulties in 
other parts of the Civil Service. If mechanical and electrical engineers are 
grouped with the Scientific Civil Service, so must be all other kinds of engineers 
and this would be anomalous vis-d-m the other professions (e.g. architects and 
surveyors) in the Works Group; and it might well be found more desirable to 
create a very wide technological and professional group, spreading from the 
scientists and through the engineers, architects, surveyors and other professions 
in the Works Group. 



11. This proposal in its turn would create important problems, some of which 
are emphasised by the Treasury below. But it is the e.sscnce of the Ministry of 
Technology’s view that the problems and anomalies of maintaining the present 
position for another twenty years are as grave as those involved in working out 
an alternative structure; and that the problem of supply of enough engineers of 
good quality will not be solved under the present sy.stem. 

Views of the Ministry of Public Building and Works 

12. The Ministry of Public Building and Works share the opinion of the 

Ministry of Technology that scientists ought not to be treated as a speciallv 
favoured group, and that the good professional, be he engineer, architect or 
surveyor, should have the same opportunity of a good career as the good 
scientist. Although at present the differences in the rates of pay between the 
classes at roughly corresponding levels are not very great, the career structures 
and the ages on promotion are markedly less favourable for professionals than 
for Scientific Officers (see Annex attached). Whatever the historical justification 
tor these differences they do not, in the Ministry’s view, reflect present realities 
These require that technology should be treated as no less demanding than pure 
science, and that the good designer, or good manager, should be ranked equally 
with the good research worker. ^ ^ 

13. The Ministry would welcome the creation of a wide .scientific and pro- 
fesional group. Failing that, they would favour the preservation of a Works 
Group. What would cause severe embarrassment to the Ministry would be any 
proposal which placed engineers with scientists in a group from which architects, 
quanhty surveyors and so on were excluded. The reason for this is that, as 
explained in paragraph 20 of the Treasury’s Memorandum on the Works 
Group members of all the professions in the present Works Group work side 

M of severe practical embarrass- 

ment if they had different pay and grading structures. In other words, to put 
all engineers together in the scientific Civil Service would solve the Ministry of 

rf PuMc BuilS^^^^^^ “ 

fnr 1 ' rr Building and Works consider that a viable scheme 

for a single scientific and professional group can be devised. They regard the 
following as essential features of such a scheme; ^ ® 

(a) the long basic grade of the works group should be abolished; 

(b) there should be a cadet grade with a short scale; 

L'“orfp°1estri^^^^ 
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(d) there should not be any differentiation between research and develop- 
ment staff as a whole and the rest; 

(e) the career grade should be the P.S.O./senior level. 

Views of the Treasury 

15. The Treasury comments are set out below under three main headings: 
classification of engineering work; pay; and grading, class structure and status. 
On the issue of raising the status of engineers throughout the community, the 
Treasury does not accept that this can or should be done by a deliberate policy 
of setting the pace in pay and conditions within the Civil Service itself, given 
that the accepted policy of the Government for determining Civil Service pay is 
fair comparison with current outside rates. 

(a) Classification of Engineering Work 

16. Basically the division between the Scientific Civil Service and the Works 
Group is between research and development on the one hand, and production, 
inspection, installation, maintenance and professional management on the other. 
There is, in addition, some engineering work which is allotted to departmental 
classes belonging neither to the Scientific Civil Service nor to the Works Group. 
It is generally agreed that the present position is unsatisfactory. Following the 
Report of the Working Party on Review of Technologists the extent to which 
variations in the character of the work justify the different classifications of 
engineers engaged is currently being considered in the review which is being 
conducted by Sit Arnold Lindley.' His report may be ready soon after the 
end of the year. 

17. It may be asked why, with this review in progress, the Treasury dismissed 
the possibility that all engineers might be absorbed into the Scientific Civii 
Service. There were two reasons for this : 

(i) The Ministry of Public Building and Works and several other depart- 
ments took the view that engineers must remain in the same group as 
the members of the other professions in their field. 

(ii) A group containing all scientists and professionals in the Works 
Group and related classes would be unwieldy in terms of management, 
and the settlement of pay on a basis of fair comparison would not be 
practicable (see below (A)). 

(A) Pay 

18. The pay of the Works Group is determined on the normal Civil Service 
principle of fair comparison through negotiations following surveys by the Pay 
Research Unit. As stated in earlier papers, evidence from these surveys does 
not suggest that the differences in the general levels of outside rates for the pro- 
tessions which make up the Group are such as to justify significant difference to 
pay within the Group. The pay of the Scientific Officer Class, on the other 
hand, has from the time of the post-war reorganisation following the Barlow 
Report (W45-46) been related to the pay of the Administrative Class. The 
Priestley Commission made it clear that the principle of fair comparison should 
apply to scientists as to other Civil Service classes, but saw no immediate reason 

TraMiTgB^^Jms Cli^an 
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to disturb the existing de facto relativity with the Administrative Class. This 
relativity was upheld by the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal in 1962 in the 
absence of decisive evidence from the first, and so far only, pay research survev 
of the Scientific Classes. ^ 

19. It is the intention that the pay of the Scientific Classes should be the 
subject of pay research reviews in the future, and the timing of this is now under 
discussion with the Staff Side. Thus it is possible that the existing rclationshin 
between the Scientific Officer Class and the Administrative Class might be 
broken ; the relationship might also be affected by the creation of a new manage- 
ment class. The argument for breaking the relationship would become 
unassailable if the Scientific Civil Service were expanded to include engineers or 
all professionals. One could not have the pay of all the professionals determined 
by the pay negotiations for the Administrative Class; and the pay of tlic whole 
poup would then have to be determined on the principle of fair comparison 
It IS just possible in spite of considerable difficulties to do this for tlie Works 
Group; It would be well nigh impossible to do this for a group containing so 
wide a diversity of scienUfic and professional staff. Although the engineers in 
both groups would have something in common, the variety of disciplines would 
extend from surveyors and valuers on the one hand to research biologists On 



(c) Grading, class structure and status 

20. In the paper “ The Scientific Classes in the Civil Service tlie Treasury 
said tliat the existing classes in the seientific field should be retained, a view 
wmeh found general acceptance among the main employing Departments. If 
this view is accepted, ffien any staffs added to the Scientific Civil Service would 
have to conform to the same pattern— that is, two groups would have to be 
rf Officer and Experimental Officer aasses. 

of Technology, where scientists and engineers work closely 
V “ be fairly easily achieved. In the Ministry of Public Building 
ffivlim°oftV“v Oepartments employing professionals a sub- 

p XI * u •'“‘1 .might prove very difficult. The main criterion which enables 
fs the cLL of Scientific Officer or Experimental Officer Class 

In tL case nf tar Correlates with research potential, 

hain o i * such a distinction 

qualifications, as practical experience is one element of the 

prSZ ZfwXrt”h examination of all 

J ^ establish the grading criteria for 

such a new and revolutionary class structure. gcniermior 

the^' wniiM^X X 'f wer® included in the Scientific Civil Service 

aJllerate and rjh X’ tl'® 

enSLerrthe ^ ^®“°“ the 

S ffiose^n tL enf! JP P«<1 rather less 

ffirsedes in th^ aX Scientific Officer Class. But as 

wer bmaffiv^rn^Zf ® ^ 'Jre future. It is, how- 

Xd t™an Lsfin ra T“ °roup are at present less 

good than those in the Scientific Officer Class. Tliete is however no bar to 

epartments promoting promising memb ers of the Works Group at much 
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lower ages than the average; and this should not be difficult, given the shortage 
of staff and the fact that there will be a large number of retirements over the 
next few years. Moreover changes are being initiated which will improve the 
quality of recruitment. Not only is level of qualification for corporate member- 
ship being raised but the Treasury hopes to introduce recruitment at levels 
which would facilitate the employment of students and graduates who can be 
expected to become corporate members and so improve the standard of the 
Class. The basic grade would become in essence the entry grade for the cor- 
porate engineer, from which he would expect promotion after a satisfactory 
period of service. It would however remain a working grade. The long scale 
is designed on the one hand to cater for the admission of recruits at ages from 
about twenty-two to thirty-four and on the other to provide points on the scale 
for those officers without the ability to progress beyond the grade. It is a fact 
that there are vacancies in the main grade alongside a large number of the basic 
grade who have been on their maximum for some time. It is intended to make 
new arrangements which may enable starting pay for new recruits to permanent 
appointments to reflect any special achievement or qualification. Apart from 
this, the Treasury fails to understand the objection to the long basic grade as 
such. It is of course not necessary for an officer to proceed to the top of the 
scale before being promoted out of the grade: and the length of the scale has 
no relevance to promotion opportunities. 

22. It is therefore feasible to enhance the status of engineers within the 
framework of a Professional Group by the measures already achieved or 
proposed : 

(i) Rough comparability of pay at the various levels.* 

(ii) Greater devolution of non-professional work. 

(iii) Various improvements in recruitment which should attract higher 
quality entrants. 

23. These steps should lead to a better career structure offering increased 
opportunities for the professionally qualified which would bring prospects for 
the best professionals more into line with those of the Scientific Officer Ciass- 
but whatever structural solution is adopted it would not be appropriate to 
introduce flexible complementing or special merit promotion into areas otlier 
than research work. Flexible complementing is reserved for areas where 
objective grading cannot be applied; and its introduction to the general run of 
professional posts would introduce a new concept of grading (that is to say 
grading to en^hance career prospects) which would inevitably have repercussions 
across the whole of the Civil Service. 

Summary of Views 

24. The Committee will wish to take note of these views: 

(i) The Ministry of Technology thinks the present classification of engin- 
eers gives rise to a considerable number of difficulties. The Ministry 
sees the solution in bringing all engineers into the Scientific Civil 
Service and to secure this think it may be desirable to create a very 
wide technological and professional group, including scientists 
. engineers, architects, surveyors an d other Works Group classes. 

Whether this continued would depend on pay research. 
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(ii) The Ministry of Public Building and Works considers that scientists 
ought not to be treated as a specially favoured group. Tlie problem 
of engineers could not be resolved merely by placing them all in the 
Scientific Civil Service because in Ministry of Public Building and 
Works they work side by side with other professionals, but a viable 
scheme for such a single scientific and professional group could be 
devised. 

(iii) The Treasury does not favour the creation of a combined scientific and 
professional group which would be unwieldy. The present situation 
is not satisfactory in relation to engineers, and their classification is 
under review. Measures already proposed should enhance the status 
and prospects of professionals within the Works Group. 



ANNEX 

Average Age of and Seniority on Promotion to Various Grades in the Works 
Group and the Scientific Officer Class (1966) 



Works Group 


To Main Grade 


Senior Grade 


Superintending 

Grade 


All disciplines 


Age 


43 


47 


50 


Seniority 


8-0 


9'6 


9-6 


Civil Engineers 


Age 


40 


47 


48 


Seniority 


7-8 


9 '2 


5.Q 


Mechanical Engineers 


Age 


40 


46 


52 


Seniority 


6-7 


6'5 


10-5 


Electrical Engineers 


Age 


44 


47 


54 


Seniority 


6'7 


10-4 


17*0 


Scientific Officer Class 
All disciplines 


To S.S.O. 


P.S.O. 


S.P.S.O. 


Age 


30 


37 


46 


Seniority 


3 '7 


5-0 


8-9 



Number of posts at Various Levels at 1.4.67 
Basic Main 

Works Group (all disciplines) 703 (15) 2,397 (52) 

Civil Engineers 128 (11) 589(55) 

Me.E. Engineers 145(15) 556(56) 

Scientific Officer Class ... 691 (15) 1 , 415 ( 32 ) 



(% In brackets) 

Senlar Above 

1,051 (23) 465(10) 

234(22) 132(12) 

227 (23) 63 (6) 

1,500(34) 844(19) 



Basic Grade 
Scientific Officer ... 
Main Grade 
Senior Scientific Officer 
Senior Grade 
P.S.O 



Salaries 

£937 at 21 to £1,242 at 25 to £1,672 at 34 to £1,894 
£926 to £1,574 

£1,894 to £2,510 (9 points in all) 

£1,744 to £2,155 (6 points in all) 

£2,639 to £3,105 (5 points in all) 

£2,250 to £3,107 (10 points in all) 



Note: the Works Group scales are to be implemented on 1st January. 1968. 
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submitted by 

HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY 
March, 1967 



Economist, Statistician and Research 
Officer Classes 



History 



I. Until 1965 Economists in the Government service were recruited to a 
Treasury departmental class. The creation in that year of the Government 
Economic Service recognised the increase in staff and in the number of 
Departments with Economists on their strength that had taken place, particularly 
three years or so. The Economist Class numbers something over 
100 and is equated for pay purposes with the Administrative Class, except that 
above the Senior Economic Adviser level (which is equal to Assistant Secretary) 
there are special rates in many cases. A large proportion of the Class serve on a 
temporary basis, many on contracts for periods varying from two to five years. 
This arrangement not only suits the Economists themselves, but benefits both 
the Service and the Universities by facilitating movement between the two. 
® j officers, in both the Economist and Statistician Classes, are 

under the Federated Superannuated System for Universities. 



ioa< Statisticians is older, having been created in 

946. Fiuthermore the great majority of its 180 members are established staff. 
Like the Economists the Statisticians have grades which correspond with and 
are paid at the same rate as those in the Administrative Class. But, to a much 
greater extent than the Economists, they are supported by considerable numbers 
of Executive and Clencal staff (some 5,000 in all). Much of the work of 
collecting and processing statistics, the associated office procedures and the 
operation of equipment are directed and performed by suitably trained 
Executive and Clerical staff under the general direction of members of the 
befn Statistical Services of the Government have recently 

plTnu n an examination by the Estimates Committee (1966-67 

recommendations relate to the structure of the 

te reno^ ““‘deration and the outcome will 

be reported later to the Committee on the Civil Service. 



Doinf r“”i e ‘he Statistician Classes are two of the largest growth 

Kn n I 967 ^r‘ has risen from about 

fifteen in 1962 to about seventy full-time posts in 1966. In addition to staff 
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Economist, Statistician and Research Officer Classes 

working on short-term contracts some are employed on a part-time basis, so 
that no reliable figure of vacaneies can be given. The number of Statistician 
posts has risen by 80 per cent since 1960 and the vacancies represent a shortfall 
of well over 20 per cent. It will be difficult to meet the needs of the Service 
(which can be expected to grow for some time to come) for both types of staff. 



Kelatioiis between the classes 

4. It has sometimes been suggested that it is not necessary to maintain separate 
classes of Economists and Statisticians. It is argued that some recruits would 
be eligible for appointment to either class, being either numerate economists or 
statisticians with degrees in economics, and that there are posts which could 
be filled equally well by some people from either class. Indeed the Management 
Committees for the two classes were combined last year in view of the extent 
to which their problems were related. 



5. Compared with many classes in the Civil Service both the Statistician and 
the Economist Classes are small. There is already some flexibility in the 
filling of posts by Economists or Statisticians, and it is desirable to continue 
this trend. But it by no means follows that the proper course is to amalgamate 
the two classes. While in Departments principally concerned with economic 
pohcy there is a close partnership between members of the two classes and no 
sharp boundary between their work, there are considerable areas where 
Statisticians are not dealing with economic data and where the Statistician is 
using his statistical expertise in partnership with other specialists or with 
members of the proposed management group. 



6. In view of the serious shortages of economists and statisticians, we have 
to consider the effect of a merger of the classes on recruitment. There is 
recruitment to the Economist Class at various levels. Some economists join 
as economic assistants; but, unlike the generality of Statisticians, many come 
in on specific short term assignments because they are specialists in particular 
fields. As a consequence the career patterns of members of the two classes 
tend to be rather different. In both Economist and Statistician classes there is 
some danger that a merger might deter specialist recruits who want to go on 
working in their own subjects. We are advised that this is especially so with 
young Statisticians, many of whom will have degrees in statistics or mathematics, 
and no knowledge of economics. If the Civil Service is to appeal to them, it 
wffi be necessary to emphasise the possibilities open to them in the field directly 
related to their own training. They are likely to be interested in the application 
of mathematics theory and statistical methods, and the collection, tabulating 
and analysis of data, particularly by means of computers. They might well be 
ffiscouraged from entering the Service if they thought, however erroneously, 
that than prospects would suffer because of their lack of training in economics, 
or that they would not be engaged on work they wished to do. 



7. Thus on balance we doubt if the benefits to be gained from merging the 
two classes are sufficient to offset the possible adverse effect on recruitment. 
Some of the benefits are secured in any case by the existence of the single 
MMapment Commttee mentioned in paragraph 4 above, and both Economists 
and Statisticians above Semor Economic Adviser and Chief Statistician level 
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will form part of the proposed Higher Civil Service. Below that level, givea 
the small numbers involved and the common grading and pay structure, it 
should be possible for management to achieve the necessary interchange 
without formally merging the two classes. 



Relations with the general management structure 
8. It follows from the above that we consider that in the Economist and 
Statistician fields, as in other professional areas up to the level of Assistant 
Secretary, workwill still need to be done largely within the framework of specialist 
groups, and therefore that these classes should not bo amalgamated with the 
general management structure, if that is created on the lines suggested in earlier 
evidence. There might be some limited advantages in amalgamation from the 
point of view of the Economic Departments, where most Economists and a 
proportion of the Statisticians are employed. Some posts there might be filled on 
the basis of the qualifications and abilities of the man in question rather than 
the particular class (Administrative, Economist or Statistician) to which he 
belonged— and indeed this already happens to some small extent. This applies 
however, in only a limited sector of Government activity, and some of the 
Econoniists and a rather larger number of the Statisticians are in departments 
where there is a clearer distinction between general management work and the 
specialist professional work of the Economist and Statistician. 

9. The effect on recruitment of a merger with the management group is just 
as unlikely to help recruitment as a merger between the Economist and 
Statistician Classes. Graduates are attracted to these classes because they wish 
to go on working in their own subject, although they might later develop an 
mclination and aptitude for management work which the Service should 
encourage. Opportunities for sideways transfer will be available to those who 
can benefit from it. 



Research Officer Class 



' * . - Tram Jtuol sct;uuu ciass 

honours, or appropriate post-graduate qualifications. They are concerned 
with the collection, analysis, interpretation, and aoDrecintimi nf 




, ■ , , * ----- SUV wiiukuyGU PilllCiPaUV 

by the Ministry of Defence, the Home Office, the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, the Ministry of Technology and the Board of Trade. They 
are normally required to have a University degree with first or second class 
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12. Candidates of good quality are attracted to the class by the prospect of a 
job offering scope for research in their own subject, and individual work, in a 
way not offered by other non-scientific graduate classes, and there has been no 
shortage of recruits for vacancies at Assistant Research Officer level in recent 
years, though it has been more difficult to fill posts at the higher levels. Members 
of the class specialise in a wide range of subjects. Out of forty-three people 
entering as Assistant Research Officers in 1966 a third had degrees in geography, 
a quarter in economics and a fifth in sociology and social science, and there 
were two mathematicians, two psychologists, one social anthropologist, one 
agriculturist, and one man with a degree in land-use studies. These proportions 
vary from one year to another. Economic subjects now tend to predominate, 

13. The class provides an opportunity for graduates who want to undertake 
research in Government Departments, cither on a temporary or a permanent 
basis. The maximum of the Senior Research Officer scale (over £3,000) is not 
out of line with University salaries for similar work. But it will be necessary, 
as time passes, to see which members of the class have the aptitude and the 
inclination to transfer to other classes — Statistician, Economist, general 
management or others— to provide an outlet for entry into the higher ranks of 
the Civil Service for those who have the ability. There is no case for trying to 
build a career structure at higher levels within the class itself, since the disciplines 
within this comparatively small class are quite disparate and the work does not 
lend itself to this kind of organisation. 

Conclusions 

14. The considerations set out in this paper suggest the following con- 
clusions : 

(a) The Statistician and Economist Classes should be maintained as 
individual classes and not merged with the proposed management group, 
but management must ensure that there arc adequate arrangements 
for transfers and cross-postings. 

(b) Research Officers who show aptitude and inclination to transfer to 
other classes, with the prospect of progression in to higher ranks of the 
Civil Service if successful, should be given the opportunity to do so. 
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submitted by 

HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY 
December, 1966 



Professional Accountants 



There are less than 350 posts in the Professional Accountant Class in the 
Civil Service, the numbers in the various grades at 1st January. 1966. being as 
follows: 



Director 


7 


(£3,500-4,265 and 4,500) 


Assistant Director ... 


... 21 


(3,081-3,650) 


Chief Accountant ... 


... 81 


(£2,335-2,925) 


Senior Accountant ... 


... 195 


(£1,682-2,319) 


Accountant 


... 30 


(£1,194-1,682) 




334 





2. Considering the size of the Civil Service and the complexity of its financial 
activities, the number of professional accountants employed may seem at first 

sight to be surprisingly small and the level at which they are employed with 

only seven posts in the pay range of the administrative class Assistant Secretary 
—surprisingly low. The explanation is that most government accounting work 
which IS cash accounting subject to parliamentary control through the annual 
Estimates procedure, does not call for the use of professional accounting 
qualifications. Even if it were possible to recruit sufficient professional 
accountants to do this work, it would be a waste of much of their training. The 
basic accounting work of government is, therefore, carried out mainly bv 
executive class staff, with the administrative class contributing towards the 
higher direction and the policy element. 

Work of the Professional Accountant Class 

employed mainly in departments 
whose activities also involve them m commercial accounting and who are 
com»rned with the financial operations of commercial organisations. The main 
‘h® Ministry of Aviation (135 posts at 1st January, 
Pos?6ffi™(29j ° (®), Inland Revenue (30) and 

emnlo™f°l.^‘‘‘ ?r which the Civil Service accountants are 

® professional qualifications, is not in the higher 

range of professional stall. But some of the work is of high quality, and very 
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large sums of public money may turn on the accountant’s ability to do it 
successfully. Examples of the accountants’ work might be taken from the 
Ministry of Aviation and the Board of Trade. In the Ministry of Aviation the 
functions of the Directorate of Accountancy Services, in which most of the 
Department’s professional accountants serve, include giving advice on the 
financial viability of contractors; commenting on firms’ published accounts and 
annual reports; supplying reports on contractors’ overheads, figures of capital 
employed and cost of production required for negotiation of profit rates, 
average earning rates, and actual costs incurred against specific contracting. 
The expenditiure concerned totals hundreds of millions. In the Board of Trade 
the main work of the professional accountants is the examination of the financial 
aspects of projects (often large ones) involving Government assistance to 
industry. The Board of Trade accountants also examine and prepare evidence 
on the financial aspects of monopolies, mergers and restrictive trade practices; 
advise on the financial and accounting aspects and implications of legislation 
such as the Companies Act and the Industrial Development Act; advise and 
carry out investigations in relation to, for example, tariffs and import duties, 
films legislation, prices and incomes policy. 

5. The use of professional accountants in Government service was the subject 
of study by an interdepartmental working group in 1963. The group concluded 
that there was scope for some extension of the use made of professional 
accountants, particularly in management and in the formulation of policy. 
Events since 1963 have lent colour to this view, especially as regards project 
management. 

Recruitment 

6. The main problem is to secure enough professional accountants, and of the 
requisite calibre. Over the last few years recruitment has failed to keep pace 
with the number of vacancies and at 1st January, 1966, there was a shortfall of 
nearly 12 per cent even when the fifty-nine temporary members of the class 
were included. The situation is the more serious because of the age structure 
of the class at the present time. Only 10 per cent of the class are under forty; 
three quarters of them are over fifty ; half are over fifty-five. It is also serious 
in terms of quality. The Service is not getting enough recruits capable of 
making an effective contribution in dealing with outside organisations and 
devising new methods of control. The reason for the difficulties in recruitment 
is partly that there is a national shortage of accountants, which has resulted in 
keen competition for able people. But it is also true that the quality of much of 
the work at lower levels in the Government service (and consequently the pay 
offered for it) is not such as to attract recruits of high quality. 

7. For the first time for some years the Civil Service has begun to recruit at 
senior accountant level as well as into the basic grade. This, it is hoped will 
attract people of better quality. The creation of additional posts at higher 
levels, to enable professional accountants to play a greater part in management 
and financial control, should also help. So should increased devolution of 
work to staff with lower qualifications as suggested in paragraphs 11 to 12 below. 

8. It will be important to ensure early promotion and a quick run through for 
the good man who joins in the basic or senior accountant grade, so that he is 
not wasted and discouraged by being employed for too long on routine work. 
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But given that the Civil Service can never offer the rich rewards which private 
industry has so far provided in this field, these measures will probably not 
suffice to bring in enough good recruits on a career basis. Some of the higher 
posts will therefore have to be filled ad hoc by recruiting direct from outside, 
perhaps, in appropriate cases, on short-term contracts. This would have the 
advantage that those recruited in this way would be in close touch with up-to-date 
business techniques. 

9. Those who reach the highest posts in the professional accountants’ 
hierarchy will, of course, be eligible for consideration for posts in general 
management if the proposals on the structure of the Higher Civil Service in the 
Treasury’s memorandum on the Future Structure of the Civil Service (May 
1966*) are accepted. This again, as it becomes known, should in itself help to 
improve recruitment. 

10. There is, moreover, no reason why some accountants should not be 
recruited direct into what is now the administrative class at Principal or Assistant 
Secretary level if they will come. Such recruits would not be employed on work 
now done by the Professional Accountant class. They would be general 
members of the management grades in the same way as other members of those 
grades, but they would normally be employed in posts where their background 
would enable them to make a particularly useful contribution. They could not 
have an exclusive monopoly of such posts without depriving other administrators 
of valuable experience; but there are undoubtedly sufficient posts of this kind, 
at all levels, to provide an attractive career prospect to a man with the right 
qualities and qualifications and a taste for public service. It is perhaps unlikely 
that a large number of professional accountants would wish to enter the Civil 
Service in this way. In 1965, only two of the sixty-six principals recruited from 
outside had qualifications acceptable for the Accountant Class, and two others 
were members of the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants. But even a 
comparatively small improvement of this intake should provide a valuable 
asset to departments who have dealings with the business world if care is taken 
to place the qualified people so recruited in jobs with some relevance to their 
qualifications. 

Use of staff with other qualifications 

11. The working group which reported in 1963 concluded that, while the 
generality of work on government finance which involves no direct contact 
with business or industry could be left to the Executive class, it would be 
desirable for larger numbers of the staff engaged on it to have had some 
intensive training in accountancy leading to the acquisition of the I.C.W.A. 
(Institute of Cost and Works Accountants) or I.M.T.A. (Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants) qualifications. These qualifications ace more 
limited than those of the Chartered or Certified Accountant and do not make 
the holder eligible for entry to the professional accountant class of the Civil 
Service. The A.C.W.A. is nevertheless a useful qualification for members of 
staff engaged on cash accounting work at points where the cash system may need 
to be supplemented by commercial and (particularly) cost accounting techniques. 
Similarly, possession of the A.M.T.A. is an asset for the finance staff in depart- 
ments dealing with co ntrol of expenditure by local authorities. 

^ Memorandum No. 1. 
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12. In the light of the working group’s report it was decided to experiment 
with new training courses for Executive officers on cash accounting and con- 
tracts work and to encourage them to acquire the I.C.W.A. or I.M.T.A. 
quahfication. Consideration is now being given to the possibility of transferring 
to officers with these qualifications some of the work at present done by pro- 
fessional accountants, and of experimenting with direct recruitment (thou^ 
not as estabhshed members of the professional accountant class) of suitably 
experienced A.C.W. A.’s. 

Conclusion 

13. To summarise: 

(a) Although much government accounting work does not call for staff 
with professional qualifications, there is need to improve the recruitment 
of professional accountants, in both numbers and quality. Recruitment 
to grades above the basic, and on short-term contracts where necessary, 
should help. 

(A) There is probably room for the creation of some additional higher 
posts, to enable professional accountants to make a greater con- 
tribution to financial control, policy formation and management. 
These posts would be filled by the better recruits who have been 
promoted quickly and by direct recruitment on a short-term basis if 
necessary. 

(c) If the Treasury’s proposals on the future structure of the Civil Service 
are accepted, there should be more scope for interchange of general 
management and professional staff above principal level. 

(d) The Service should seek to recruit professional accountants of high 
quahty to the management grades. 

(e) Executive Officers engaged on accounting work should be encouraged 
to obtain the I.C.W.A. or I.M.T.A. qualification as appropriate. 

(/) As much as possible of the more routine work now done by professional 
accountants should be transferred to staff holding those qualifications. 
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submitted by 

HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY 
March, 1967 

The Legal Class 



Introduction 

1. The numbers, grading and pay of the members of the Legal Class in post 
on 1st January, 1966 (excluding those in the Colonial Office, Commonwealth 
Office and Foreign Office, all of whom are now in the Diplomatic Service) were 
as follows: 





Numbers 


Pay 






£ a year 


Top posts 


2 


8,600 


Higher Directing Staff 


18 


5,950-7,200 


Principal Assistant Solicitor or near equivalent 


26 


5,250 


Assistant Solicitor or near equivalent 


137 


3,650-4,500 


Senior Legal Assistant 


378 


2,625-3.500 


Legal Assistant 


216 


1,554 (at 24)- 






2,250 (at 35)- 






2,431 



777 



There are also about 30 legal staff m approximately equivalent departmental 
grades, including Parliamentary Counsel; and 200 Judicial Officers (with whom 
this paper is not concerned) mostly in the Supreme Court and the County Courts. 

I complementing between the Legal Assistant and Senior 

Legal Assistant grades in the sense that a Legal Assistant aged thirty-two with 
service who is considered fully competent to undertake the 
Ml duties of a Senior Legal Assistant is promoted to that grade without any 
question of having to wait for a vacancy in the complement. Exceptionally an 
outstanding man can be promoted with less than six years’ service. ^ 
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3. About 200 of the members of the general Legal Class are employed in the 
Charity Commission, Land Registry, Public Trustee, Department of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions and Procurator Fiscal Service. These are self- 
contained Departments whose functions are predominantly legal and tend to be 
fairly narrowly specialised. Most of the rest of the Class, whether in the 
Treasury Solicitor’s Office or in branches of large Departments, are engaged in 
legal work arising on the formulation and implementation of policy and the 
administration of official business over the whole field of Government activities 
This work includes the giving of advice, both on the implications of major 
policy questions and on day to day business; the preparation of Government 
bills and the drafting of subordinate legislation ; litigation ; and conveyancing. 



4. The situation as regards recruitment is worrying. The Civil Service has 
for some time been unable to recruit all the legal staff it needs. In 1966 48 
Legal Assistants were recruited against 76 vacancies. About another 50 Legal 
Assistant posts are filled by temporary officers. Moreover the number of young 
recruits of high quality is not what it should be, and the age structure of the 
Class is unsatisfactory, with too many members over the age of fifty. The 
position reflects the national shortage of lawyers. It has been estimated that 
there are some 400 to 500 barristers and 5,000 to 6,000 solicitors fewer than are 
required in the country at large (which is a shortage of the order of 20 per cent) 
and the situation is unlikely to remedy itself for some years to come. 



5. Much of the work done by the Legal Class, including a good deal of the 
conveyancing, litigation and prosecutions work, calls for sound, competent 
lawyers of the kind who would do well but not brilliantly in private professional 
pracbce. The advisory work, and some of the drafting and other work calls 
tor men who are not only good lawyers but are able to look wider than the legal 
aspects and to take into account the political and all the other complex factors 
involved in the questions on which their help is sought. The conduct of 
so dosely and at so many points on matters of 
tew that the contribution made by the lawyers is crucial. In the words of the 
Barlow Committee, a Legal Adviser of a Department should be someone who 
^ °”r”? “ thorough understanding of 

Itotfamfn ‘‘ ''"“fledge of departmental practice, but 

f f S™etal experience, sound judgment and good sense, who 
can be trusted to be always helpful and never obstructive or interfering If such 
b’v Mbikt *h“e posts, their lack would be grievously felt 

bLi“uld“ufe"”^ administratfon of public 



Slt som Den^lTJ’ '“’'Saly to historical 

the legal’ work of tL De ^'‘a"a’’“ of their own which transact all 

fri Xnts o?th??rf Departments of equal sixe and import- 

brancrs SdeJt-t?,^^^^^^^^ “8“" have small legal 

litigation which k Hnnf f drafting work but not conveyancing or 
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Treasury Solicitor 

Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 

Charity Commission 

Customs and Excise 

Education and Science 

Home Office 

Housing and Local Government 

and Health 

Inland Revenue 

Labour ^ " 

Land Registry 

Lord Chancellor’s Department 
(including Law Commission 
and Law Officers’ Depart- 
ment) 

Pensions and National Insurance 

Post Office 

Public Prosecutions 

Public Trustee 

Trade 



Posts above 
P.A.S. 
Level 



P.A.S. 
or near 
Equivalent 



SLA/LA 



100 

31 
18 
23 

6 

7 

32 
43 
12 
48 



14i 

42 

43 
30 
30 
39 



132 

40 

24 

31 

9 

12 



44 

58 

17 

61 



55 

39 

34 

49 



7. It is clear from this that legal cadres in different Departments vary con- 
siderably not only m size but in the proportion of higher posts. Generally 
speaking the career structure is most favourable in those Departments where 
legal staff ded only with advisory work and drafting (e.g. Lord Chancellor’s 
Department, Home Office), and least favourable in those ier^thereTa iar^ 
r Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance (now 

advisory work (eg 

Chanty Commission, Land Registry). It will also be observed that the Denart- 
ments who have no legal staff of their own, but are served by the Treasurv 
Solicitor (though, in some cases, with out-posted staff from his Office) Include 
such major Departments as the Ministries of Defence, Power Pub&Bu"Sn 
and Works, Technology and Transport. Building 

8. The Barlow Committee, reporting in 1945, considered this problem of 
disparate career prospects in a service consisting of so many fairlv small units 

If 

Thefe°rnow?Ma° was implemented only fn part 

mere IS now a Management Comm ttee for the Legal Class It ndvi.»; 

between Departme„ts,^usuallyl“Xarut otTifI?." 

tnougn the size of the Class is only a quarter of that of the Legal Class.) 
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Generally speaking, members of the Legal Class do not seem to feel any great 
enthusiasm for moves from one Department or type of work to another, and 
their customers feel even less enthusiasm for it. It can obviously be very in. 
convenient, and sometimes a virtual impossibility, to move at short notice a 
man who is working on an important Bill which is half-way through Parliament 
or who has become the expert on some tricky subject on which his lay colleagues 
necessarily rely on his advice. 



The possibility of a unified service 



9. It is worth considering whether more needs to be done by way of central 
management of the Legal Class, with a view to making the best use of the 
resources available and evening out promotion opportunities. One possible 
way of doing this would be to create a unified legal service in the sense that all 
or most Civil Service lawyers would belong to the Treasury Solicitor’s Depart- 
ment, which would take responsibility for postings, promotions and career 
planning. This would not mean that the Treasury Solicitor would become 
responsible for the legal work of Departments which now have their own legal 
branches, and indeed it is arguable that the Treasury Solicitor’s burden is 
already too heavy and should be reduced by giving some of the larger Depart- 
ments for which he acts their own Legal Advisers and supporting staff. De- 
centralisation of the advisory and drafting work, with Departmental Legal 
Advisers continuing to take full responsibility for the legal work of their 
Departments, would not be incompatible with central management of the staff. 
At the same time there might be advantages in greater centralisation of some 
of the more routine work of litigation and conveyancing. 



10. Any changes on these lines would need to be very thoroughly considered 
It might not be practicable to apply them over the whole field. A unified service 
certainly could not extend to Scotland, which of course has its own legal system 
Scottish and English lawyers are not interchangeable, and the Treasury Solicitor 
does not handle legal matters arising in Scotland. And it might be that some 
Enghsh legal Departments should remain formally outside the arrangements 
though perhaps with the understanding that there might from time to time be 
some interchangeability of staff. But some measure of further centralisation, 
with increased emphasis on individual career management, should benefit both 
the service as a whole and the members of the Legal Class. The Treasury intend 
to explore the possibilities with the Departments concerned. 

Career structure 

Ci!n in ‘hnir evidence to the Committee on the 

S / 1 * f “f POS‘s of Assistant Solicitor and 

Secritov td^ho! Class is lower than the proportion of posts of Assistant 
tlfi"foL of tfe A.'*™"““ive Class. They go on to argue that 

nrinlle of r ‘o satisfactory recruitment. It is a basic 

Sa of ‘ho nnmber and 

grading of posts must be determined by relation to the load and level of work 

ratioT/nost? therefore be no absolute criterion for the right 

omp^are ^ ™Pho«iona of the Society’s 

comparative argument were once accepted, t he Treasury would be impeUed 

^ Memorandum No. 26. 
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towards levelling up the complements of posts in the higher grades in all classes 
to whatever was currently the most favourable ratio. This would be very costly 
and would destroy the whole basis of objective complementing and grading; it 
would, indeed, be publicly indefensible. But this is not to say that the Treasury 
do not have regard to the overall structure of the Class as a factor where 
opportunity offers. In the Legal Class, as elsewhere, complements are always 
subject to change; over the last three years complements at Assistant Solicitor 
level and above have increased by about forty posts, and further examination of 
grading structures may well add to this number. It is moreover only fair to 
structure of the Legal Class now compares favourably 
with that of many other professional classes, and, second, that while, as indicated 
in paragraph 4, we are perturbed about recruitment— in terms of quality and 
age in particular — quantitiyely at least the figures in that paragraph show that 
the attractions of the Service cannot be significantly out of step with those of 
the private sector. 



Increased use of non-professional staff 

expected that any improvement in the career prospects of 
the Legal Civil Service resulting from unification on the lines suggested above 
would make good the recruitment deficiency so long as the national shortage of 
lawyers persists, nor would more flexible use of manpower, which such a unified 
service would make possible, suffice to bridge the gap of present shortages. We 
consider what greater support could be given to professional 
legal staff by the increased use of non-professionals on legal work. 

13. All Departments with legal branches, except those engaged mainly on 
advisory work, employ executive staff in a supporting role. The traditional 
approach was to use this staff on work of an executive nature which was asso- 
ciated with legal procedures, for example in prosecution and litigation cases 
But It was non-professional work, and the dividing line between it and the true 
professional work was fairly clear. 

tn ‘i'shnction has become less clear with increasing devolution of work 

to the executive staff in recent years. In the Treasury Solicitor’s Office for 
conveyancing and litigation divisions work 
^ case-holders and, within a limited field, virtually run 

practices in their own right. In the Land Registry the majority of work on 
ffansfers of registered land is dealt with by executive staff. While^past practice 
was for more difficult work to be dealt with by the Department’flegKff 

omplete. Diese are only examples of work now being done by sunnortinv 
executive staff in legal branches. Devolution of further work to non-profesLna! 
staff IS taking place both in these two Departments and in other Departments 
ceitaftlnTnr"^' concerned are able to attend sp iall/S^ 

listed to and also, in suitable cases, mTbe 

ssisted to read for the examinations of the Institute of Legal Executive™ ^ 

mlnu ’csal staff has provided an incentive to Denart- 

Sle o/theV\' devolution. But it is desirableTnTt own r^ 

fhe t™ ^ responsibility which devolution of work may involve for 

Inv r ref "g^ced to conLf syrpafhefc 

ally the regrading, on a personal basis, of certain posts held b/3v?duiil 
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members of the Executive Class in Legal Branches. We envisage that the number 
of such regradings will increase considerably when the executive staff now in 
post have gained the necessary knowledge and experience. 

16. The Civil Service Legal Society in their evidence have suggested the 
introduction of a separate class of legal executives. Their main ground, apart 
from the recognition of what has happened through the increased specialisation 
of staff, is the need to provide a sufficient career structure for executives to 
concentrate on legal work. We do not accept this argument. The trend is 
against the fragmentation of the Executive Class into separate classes. Our 
experience is that small classes rarely help and usually make worse the problems 
of getting a satisfactory career structure for staff. They limit the flexibility of 
moving staff both as between one job and another and as between one Depart- 
ment and another. The evidence quoted earlier in this paper of the difficulties 
of moving members of the Legal Class is a good example of this. If we are 
having those difficulties with the more highly qualified and trained Legal Class, 
we should have them in more acute forms in a small less-well qualified and 
trained executive legal class, where a man would tend to be lied by his personal 
experience in dealing with a particular class of case and not have the qualifica- 
tions or training to justify his use in other jobs. This is not to argue that 
increased specialisation will not occur. It is by now a fairly common feature 
of many sections of Executive Class work. We have executives who specialise 
in statistical work or automatic data processing. We do not want to make these 
groups of staff into separate classes so that there is any limitation of the wider 
use of their abilities should that be necessary in the best interests of the Service 
and the man. We recognise that, for those staff who do stay on legal work, we 
must make sure that they have a reasonable career prospect. This is what our 
proposals for a more flexible approach to the grading of legal executive posts 
are intended to ensure. 

17. The centralisation of litigation and conveyancing (paragraph 9 above) 
should also help. Some of this work which in the smaller legal branches has 
now to be done by professional staff could, if it were transferred to a central 
pool, be done by experienced non-professionals. Thus pressure on professional 
staff would be eased, and the concentration of non-professional work and staff 
in one large Department should improve career prospects for the executives and 
encourage them to remain in this field. 

18. ^ We have hopes of a further development in the use of non-professional 
staff in legal work. As the previous paragraphs have explained there is already 
a considerable amount of work done by non-professional staff in the Civil 
Sendee in legal branches equivalent to that done by managing clerks and articled 
derks in solicitors’ offices outside. But there has been no formal system for 
Government non-professional staff being articled to members of the Legal 
Class in the Civil Service and becoming fully qualified lawyers themselves. The 
Law Society have taken the view in the past that only the most senior lawyer in 
each Legal Department should be considered as in a position to take articled 
clerks and that in addition the work in most Government Legal Departments 
IS too limited to provide the necessary training and experience. Together these 
have effectively prevented a system of articling non-professional staff in 
Cjovernment legal branches. But recent discussions with the Law Society have 
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suggested that it might be possible to agree modifications on both these points. 
If this is so, provided the practical difficulties of organising the training in legal 
branches can be overcome, we may be able to introduce a system for the full 
training of lawyers within Government Departments. The details of such a 
scheme are being discussed by the Management Committee for the Legal Class. 
As regards the other side of the profession, a barrister with nothing but his 
paper qualifications is unlikely to be a useful recruit to the Legal Class, but 
some of the highly experienced executives whose work is described above might 
be qualified for appointment to the Legal Class if in suitable cases their Depart- 
ments were to encourage them to read for the bar, with official assistance. The 
number of fully trained and qualified Civil Service lawyers, whether solicitors 
or barristers, who might be produced as the result of such arrangements is 
unlikely to be many. There is no suggestion that the main source of recruitment 
of members of the Civil Service Legal Class should be other than the fully 
qualified professional lawyer who has been trained and gained some experience 
outside the Service. 

Conclusions 

19. We do not propose any important structural changes within the Legal 
Class, but we suggest that: 

(1) The Treasury should explore further with Departments the creation of 
a unified Legal Service in England and Wales, with each major Depart- 
ment having a legal branch directly responsible to that Department for 
legal advice, but with the staff forming part of the unified Legal Service 
so as to improve flexibility in the use of the manpower available, to 
improve career management and to even out career prospects. 

(2) The present process of devolution of work to non-professional staff, 
with increased flexibility in the grading of posts for executive legal staff 
so as to ensure adequate careers for them, should be continued. 

(3) Legal executives should be encouraged and assisted in suitable cases, 
where they have proved their aptitude, to read for the bar with the 
possibility, if successful, of appointment to the Legal Class. There 
should also be further discussions with the Law Society to agree, if 
possible, on the introduction of a scheme for articling non-professional 
staff to members of the Legal Class within the Civil Service. 
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submitted by 

HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY 
January, 1967 



Supporting Grades 



1. In Its evidence on the future structure of the Civil Service,* amplified bv 
the subsequent paper on the Clerical Classes,* the Treasury put forward pro- 
posals affecting the present administrative, executive and clerical classes 
These classes we supported by a number of grades— first, by what might be 
described as office grades and, second by certain other grades whose duties 
though no less important in themselves, are not generally regarded as “ office ’’ 
work. This paper describes how these grades would fit in with the proposed 
general structure. ^ 



2. It is in the interests of both the individual and the Service to remove anv 

mn r ‘7?® Of Work from being 

considered for other work for which they have an aptitude. Many members 
of the classes which are the subject of this paper will be most us^efully and 
satisfactorily employed if they continue in the kind of work for which they were 
recru,ted-to which they may bring special aptitudes-and look for “^ 0 " 
meat in this direction. It is, however, recognised that there will be others who 

whhLTur ^ *ey merit heavier responsibility and can go no further 
fe ffiem “C'ssary to provide suitable openings 

' „ f°»°wmg paragraphs explain what these openings are and in 

one or two respects, how they might be extended. ’ 



the Service Tvnfd * * special scarce skills are not lost to 



^ Memorandum No. I 
® Memorandum No. 2. 
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4. To come now to the outlets from these classes; there are opportunities of 
advancement to the Clerical Officer and, where appropriate, to the Executive 
Officer grades by promotion or limited competition. Transition to Executive 
Officer is not necessarily direct; and Senior Machine Operators, Superintendents 
of Typists and Personal Secretaries may be given the opportunity of a trial period 
on Clerical Officer duties in order to test their potentiality for advancement to 
Executive Officer. 



5. The career structure of some other groups such as Cleaners, Messengers 
Paperkeepers, Officer Keepers, Instructional Officers, Stores Supervisory 
Grades and the Reproduction Classes raises similar questions to those discussed 
above. The qualifications required to enter any of these positions vary according 
to the job concerned (details are given in the Introductory Factual Mem- 
orandum ). Apart from Cleaners, none of these groups consists of a single 
grade and there are opportunities for promotion in their respective hierarchies 
which m some cases include posts at the Executive Officer pay level. There are 
in fact, one or two posts where the remuneration is higher. ' ’ 



6. It has long been recognised that members of these grades should also 
have avenues of promotion outside their own group. In prewar years a pro- 
portion of vacancies in the Clerical Officer class was set aside for limited 
competition among members of the grades, then called minor and manipulative 
grades. In the conditions of shortage which have prevailed in recent years the 
Idea of a ratio of vacancies has ceased to be meaningful. Unestablished Clerical 
Officers and all Clerical Assistants with six months service plus officers in 
virtually all other grades with two years satisfactory service are now eligible 
to compete in the limited competition. In each of the years 1965 and 1966 
there were some 2,000 successful candidates from this competition— a detailed 
breakdown of the composition could only be made available by intensive 



non-Clerical grades can also gain promotion to the 
trough a special limited competition for posts in 
considering the possibility of offering similar opportunities 

nrofitahlv hpT'' would justify doing so, but this cannot 

profitably be done except m places where there are continuing staff shortages 

TOst aTd" to hold‘co“^tr°'’’" “P Assistant 



competitions there are some other opportunities for 
for ? Clerical grades (mainly to clerical assistant) but this is a matter 

its deSed ™ tangements 

to -nav ^ Departmental promotions, and Departments will have 

clas^sel P ‘ “ced to maintain the standards of the clerical 



^ Volume 4, Memorandum No 1 
1—3 
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Supporting Grades 

9. Members of the non-oflice grades who are already on salaries with maxim 
at or above that of the Clerical Officer might be expected to look for advaiiM 
ment in the office grades at the Executive Officer level. But in fact no clear 
avenue of advancement has been opened up for them here because the nature of 
the work and the qualities which it demands are so different that they would 
seldom be quahfied for direct transfer at this level. But there will be some who 
have the abilities required in this different field; and a feature of anv new 
structure should be the introduction of suitable arrangements for the selection 
of such officers, which might include a trial period on Grade VIII duties 
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HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY 
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Departmental Classes 



1. This note has been prepared by the Treasury after discussions with three 
Departments having the iMgest departmental classes in the Clerical and Executive 
held (Custorns and Excise, Inland Revenue, and Ministry of Labour^) and 
with some other large Departments. It does not attempt an exhaustive’ class 
by class analysis of the present departmental classes, since this would be a very 
large scale operation. It analyses some of the reasons for their existence and 
some general principles which might govern the existence of any such 
dasses in the future. Although the note has been drawn up with the depart- 
mental classes m the clerical and executive field in mind, very similar TOn- 
siderations apply to the great variety of departmental classes in other areas. 

The history of these classes 

2. Most of the existing departmental counterparts to the general service 

StTef rf ^920 w‘r 5 Reconstruction Com- 

mttee of 1920, whose recommendations led to the establishment of the 
Admmstrative. Executive and Clerical Classes in the present form suggested 
engaged on duties analogous to those assigned to the 
general service classes should be brought within the scope of the revised 
classification and recommended that the possibility of assimiLin g these classes 
should be explored departmentally at an early date. A number of departmental 

bftheSinCo^mfst’’^ Their position was confirmed 

y he Tonfim Commission who, while agreeing with the view that unnecessarv 
differences between Departments in relation to grading and organisation should 
be avoided, concluded that the clerical work of many DepartmSnequired 

rerard to°fte of organisation which, by having 

regard to the nature of the work, might differ from Department to Deuartment 
However, many of the pre-war departmental grades were absorbed^ into the 

M o?a mill Executive and Clerical classes, despite the setting 

Departments. In general the number of departmental 
classes is less than it was before the war, but there are still some big aS“ 
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Some advantages in a departmental class 
3. Departments employing such classes hold that they are seeking staff of 
the same general level of attainment as tliose of the general service, but who 
have, or may come to acquire, special aptitudes for the kind of work which the 
Department does. This enables them to give specific training to such recruits 
and very often to insist upon the attainment of some kind of qualification before 
the officer can be considered for advancement. Sometimes the qualification 
is one which is also recognised in the outside world, and sometimes it is acquired 
through an internal examinaiton. Having invested in an officer to this extent 
the Department feels that he must continue to be employed in the particular 
field of operations for which his special knowledge fits him and to make his 
career therein. Departments, understandably enough, consider that this gives 
them rather more choice in their initial recruiting policy and that it safeguards 
them against loss of expertise in mid-stream. 



4. As a corollary to this the Departments in this position state that officers 
m these special classes develop a feeling of belonging to something much more 
closely identifiable than a general service class, and that this has advantages 
agam for recruitment and also for the morale of the people in their partioidar 
special class. Moreover, the three Departments most closely involved in these 
depMtmental classes all have large provincial networks. The staff come face 
to face with the public and the Departments are convinced that some 
yecialisation in this direction gives them a confidence in discharging their 
dubes which they would not otherwise have. This enables Departments to 
selert the senior managers of local offices with more regard for this particular 
abibty than could be expected from most general service class officers. 

Some advantages of general service classes 

1 SeTOce is organised on the broad concept that there is a very 

large block of work which is basically similar and needs the same kind of officer 
Md the same land of expertise for its performance. Within tills concept any 
wav Tf mdividual department can be given in the normal 

way of departmental training without destroying the basic concept. The 

a'" that members of the general 

of a wide variety of posts assists this end. 
^ continue to be a high degree of interchangeability if the 

nuXf ^ admimstrations are to be met. In the last two years a 

S estaLsfed^frt? T '“u ^ Commission have been or are 

LS of Gover^^ has been and wifi continue to be a very considerable 

Swfto m^st tC d has only been 

S “ eL?d ^ “h widespread general service 

Sartarnt L ^ he switched from their parent 

whe^r^ f r "S^sahon in a relatively short 

thffig^ome of iSm and in tlie very nature of 

SSs ““ting public image. 

a worth while career in tV f’epartments and subsequently either find 

worm Wjule career in them or are enabled at some stage in th4r career to 
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transfer elsewhere. To many this prospect is welcome; the interests of the 
Service as a whole would therefore not be served by widespread recruitment to 
departmental classes. Again, part of the function of the central management of 
the Service is to see that by and large opportunities for promotion for the general 
service classes do not get too seriously out of line as between Departments, 
and this is done by the devices of trawling and pool promotions which have been 
described in other papers presented to the Committee and which in general 
cannot be applied to departmental classes. We regard it as of considerable 
importance that this kind of machinery should not only continue but possibly 
be more highly developed as time goes by. Although there may be some force 
in the argument about local office staffs, there are Departments, and in particular 
the Ministry of Social Security, which provide quite complex services for the 
public (or specific types of clients) through the medium of the general service 
classes. 

7. This is not to say that there is no place for departmental classes, and that 
some of those which now exist should not in some shape or form continue to 
do so. This is especially true of Departments which find it necessary to insist 
upon the acquisition of some formal qualification before an officer can secure 
advancement to higher posts, and we should not necessarily wish to see such 
special classes lose their separate identity. 

Conclusion 



8. There is little doubt that the flexibility of the Civil Service, and its abilities 
to tnove quickly to meet the changing demands of different administrations 
would be seriously at risk if a pattern of Departmental Classes emerged on any 
more widespread scale than exists at present. It is suggested that the main 
criterion against which both existing Departmental Classes and any new 
proposals for the creation of new Departmental Classes should be judged is the 
necessity to tram their members in skiUs specific to the Department, usually 
M^ired ^ definite qualification, either externally or internally 
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MANAGEMENT TRAINING IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 



I. INTRODUCTION 
Appointment and terms of reference 

1 . The Working Party was appointed by the Chancellor of the Excheouer « 

NoYember of 1965. Our membership is given opposite. Although our members 
included civil servants from several Government Departments and officials from 
the Civil Service staff movement, all served in a personal and not in a renre 
sentative capacity. icpre* 

2. We were given ffie following terms of reference- 

“To consider the training needs for middle and higher management in the 
Qvil ScTOce and to submit recommendations on the iength, contenUnd 
org^sation of such training, taking account of the long-term future of the 

upfcM ServrS^^^^^^^^ 

n!ii * 0 ” ™.® “ isolated enquiry but part of the continuing review of 

^tlcv r “ meetings of the N«ion^^ 

^Uey Councii Joint Committee on Training and the ad hoc review of Ci^ 
Service Trammg made in 1964-65 by a Joint Whitiey Committee. ^ 

4. We heid twenty-four meetings, received 'written evidence from twenh, 
invited witnesses to consider is set outlrAnut B ™ 

to Lord Fulton’s CoLnittee on th. r- ^ c ^ 

But we have bem abTtn oL if possible by the end of 1966, 

obtaining more material would n°o/h”'^™n in sufficient depth to judge that 
stantially )“y to alter our views sub- 

occupied with'ft^h MrmJ resp^^^^ already more than fully 

to us at the expense of toe and^eZrt Tn ^ t 1 ® u''° and information 

and our debt to them is laree fli.r greatest value 

successive secretaries— Mr l' G Cilh ™de heavy calls on our two 

secondment to th Treasurv e^ide^ »f 

Their efforts to facility ouTworlc lr^^^^ subsequently Mr, D. G. Jennings, 
grateful thanks. greatly appreciated and they have our 
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Structure of the report 

briefly the nature of management in Government Depart- 
frT' Civil Service Management Training. 

Under the heading Proposals for the future " we give our views on the length 
content and timing of future management courses. We discuss then the 
organisa,tion needed for the new management training plan and consider the 
implications for a Civil Service Staff College. Finally we assess the order of 
magmtude of the financial and staff costs involved in our recommendations. 

II. MANAGEMENT IN GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

8. The term “ management ” can be regarded as comprising the whole range 
of shlls necessary for running and controlling a large orgLisation. T?iese 
include human qualities, such as leadership and the ability to deal elfec i7e v 
with a wide variety of people in different situations, a wide range of reS 
knowledge varying according to the task in hand, and, today, mastery of oTa 
least acquaintance with, a number of quautitative techniques which ca" be 

''Piping i^tlm 

publication of the Plowden Report 
on the Control of Public Expenditure 1961 . there has been widespread Tccent 
ance m the Civil Service that many staff in middle and senior Sons are 

iielween th" ‘herefore. to be sSities 

betwOT the work and training requirements of the man employed in a Govern 

ment Department and tie man employed in a large inZtrkl 

This aceeptance is now so general that there may be a danger of oLrlonWnn 

rIteTf 'f ® ‘'rf in the work o^GoveSent 

nlflf Vt ^''^^work, its lack of the normal financi^ criteria of 

smularities to and the differences from industry. “ 
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n. We would expect, however, that any general management traininit wonta 
require to be supplemented by more specialised training related to the needs p 
one or of a group of Departments. For example, staff involved in the manae 
ment of research and development projects, or of a research eatablishment' 
would need traimng in depth in the particular problem.s arising in these fieldrt 
an extent wMch it might be unnecessary to give as part of general managemem 
trammg. While our recommendations are directed chiefly towards centrullv 
courses for the Civil Service, we think it important to recognise both that murS 
useful traimng, including management training of this more specialised kind it 
*eady undertaken in Departments, and that much more may need ‘to be don! 
by this means. 

12 We have taken our terms of reference to refer to management trainine 
as thaUerm is ordinarily understood in the business schools and elsewhere’ 
Not aU members of the working party would regard the terms as denS 
accurately he main range of training the Service needs and we should 
that It wodd have to be supplemented by other forms of training, ft is generallv 
admrned that management studies are still in a stage of rapid development and 
we should not msh anything we say in tliis report to be tiikcn to iS that w2 
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III. A REVIEW OF CIVIL SERVICE MANAGEMENT TRAINING 



Training on the job and job rotation 



13. Formal courses are only one part of the present training for management 
of the civil servant. Training on the job and job rotation play a large partTn 



within a Government Department or berween Departments to ^rovXbrS^ 
of experience IS one which most civil servants speaking from their own experir 
would consider valuable We assume throughout that Departments Ll i 

Ind dentb ofe right balance ofZia 

and depth of expeiience in moving staff from one appointment to another. 



The Centre for Administrative Studies 

14. The 20-week course at the Centre for Administrative Studies has never 
been described as a management course, although it teaches a range of 
disciplines which are relevant to management and are indeed included in most 
of the post-graduate and post-experience courses at Business Schools It is 
taken in the third year of service by all Assistant Principals, who may also in 
\ attend a short Departmental induction course 

and will, after about six months, attend a 3-week “ Structure of Government ” 
course run by the Treasury. In the second year of service the Assistant Principal 
IS introduced to some basic concepts of science at ten morning sessions includes 
lectures, demonstrations and syndicate study, at the Royal Institution. ^ 

15. The object of the 20-week course at the Centre for Administrative Studies 
which was set up m 1963, is to teach sufficient of the concepts relevant to 
Governinent work in economics, statistics, decision theory andrther manage 
ment techniques, to enable administrators to identify concepts and professional 
sld Is Problems and to communicate with expwts in these 

Ms Rather more than 50 per cent of the programme is devoted to econoS 
and the remaining time is divided between statistics, operational research 
techniques, and the study of the activities ofindustry and comLrcr TheoS 
oncepts are related throughout the course to practical economic problems of 
interest to Government. As the course proceeds, applie™prZblemram 



16. We were impressed by the weight of favourable evidence on the perform 

attended the Centre for Administrative Studies showed a high degree of satis 
faction with the course. Economists and other academic staff who had taken 

nartf 1 f favourably. These reports seem 

fmpSt^ ““'Staging as the courses at the Centre are still devebping and 

17. Criticism of these courses tended to be concentrated on the exclusion 

arred coZd ^th ad which certain witnesses 

sufrclafr^ advantage be included in early management training. One 
was made on behalf of certain sociological disciplines and tlie 
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development of statistics into the social field-these subjects and assoc' 
appHed studies, might be given the description " social administration ” 
arguments advanced in favour of this subject were that it is as necessarv to th " 
working m Social Service Departments as is the study of economics to tho 
economic Departments, but tliat for all civil servants an understandinnr 
socid environment is as important as that of the macro-economic system sloe 
this IS one of the means by which the administrator can learn to ak the S 
quesdons and can thus ensure that problems are explored in depth and W 
solutions are not superficial. 

18. A second subject may be described as “ Government or public admin,', 
tration ; although various witnesses emphasised diiferent aspeds of thlT A 
tod possibility is that the sessions on scientific concepts giwn at the Rnvli 
Insb ution might be developed in later training by studL in dep“h S 
problems with a strong, but not exclusively, scientific or technological content' 

19. A different claim on time was made by a few witnesses who suggested fhn, 
although experience had shown that in twenty weeks useful results in fconoi^l’ 
statistics and decision theory could be obtained at the Centre for Ari,T,lni.,°"l?'°"’ 

Management courses for staff in mid-career 

Scientific and otto 

trative Studies was set 0^001 Centre for Adminis^ 
earlier stage received training at the intended for staff who had at an 

of the 2-4ek errsef rs fnm ‘dl Indfd, each of the two versions 

management training and there ^Ito *md received no previous 

of the two courses, '^ile the overlap between tlie content 

Education Division oTthe TreaTZ decto^^^^ 

the autumn of 1966 a new introduce experimentally, from 

abandon both the 2-week courses. courses and seminars and tp 

“ E^otos'" X* wtorted r • “ 

“Decisions and Techniques ”, a a-welkcour!! course on 

ques , a 3-week course on “ Organisation and Staff 



MliillUfa 



Unit 
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Management " and a 4-week course in “ Social Administration Staff would 
take three of these courses over a period of several years, adding up in all to 
ten or twelve weeks management training. As far as Principals are concerned 
the Treasury are concentrating initially on taking through the courses all who 
joined the Service as Assistant Principals in 1957-60 inclusive and were thus 
just too old to attend the long courses which started in 1963 at the Centre for 
Admimstrative Studies. But these courses will be attended also by some 
members of the Executive, Professional, Scientific and other Classes in the age 
range thirty to thirty-seven. At Assistant Secretary level the 2-week courses 
have been replaced by residential seminars of length varying from two to five 
days each devoted to a single subject, e.g., management techniques or the 
development of A.D.P. ^ 

23. It would be premature at this stage to express an opinion on the value of 
the new management courses and seminars other than that they should permit 
study in more depth than on the previous 2-week courses. 



Business Schools 

24. Many civil servants have also attended the 12- (more recently 10-1 week 
Administrative Staff CoUege, Henley, since it was first set up 
although the numbers involved in any one year have been few. Until recentlv 
eighteen civil ^tyants have attended the courses each year; now the number is 
determined by the wish of the Administrative 
T * f “''d servant in each syndicate. 

servants, both from the Executive Class, attended 12-week 
Middle Management courses at the Manchester Business School. In 1966-67 
fi IS expected that four civil servants, all Principals, wiU attend 12-week courses 
at the London Business School and about seven, including several professional 
and scientific staff, the courses of similar length at the Manchester Business 



Defence Colleges 

fi m’ thirties or older, there are also courses in the Defence 

® management training, e.g. at the various 

Services Staff Colleges. A number of civil servants join with serving officers on 
uiese courses^ 



Public Service/Private Enterprise course 

the“p„bnrgl”‘ a 2-week residential seminar described as 

tte Public Service/Pnvate Enterprise course, organised jointly by tbe Treasury 
and private industry. It has been attended by equal numbers of civil servants 

Standing from both private enterprise and 
order ^ assemble a group of able men in 

diffe^It h Ptohlems of mutual interest, reach some understanding of the 

exchange views. These 
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Management Training for the Executive Ciass 

27. Until recently, almost all managementytraining for members of th 
Executive Class below the rank of Chief Executive Officer was given 'n 
Departmental courses usually lasting one or, at the most, two weeks. At Chi f 
Executive Officer level and above, staff were eligible to attend the Treasmv 
management courses described in paragraph 21 above but the places available 
ou these courses, and at Henley and at Business Schools, have been insufficient 
to permit all staff at these levels to receive some central or external management 
training. In 1965-66 as an experiment, five young members of the Executive 
Class were sent on the 9-month Diploma of Management Studies course at 
196^67™* Polytechnic. The same number are attending the course in 

Specialised Departmental Management courses 

28. A recent development has been of more highly specialised management 

courses by certain Departments. For example the Ministry of Aviation run 
project management courses for engineers and scientists and the Ministrv nf 
Pubhc Building and Works have started a short course for staff, including some 
from other Government Departments, concerned with the management of 
construction projects. oi 

Conclusions 

work was taking place 

the present management training in the Civil Service was deficient in several 
spects. The first was that, despite major and continuing deve"opmerte 

lUs stffl a management has been uneV 

L If 1 developed m some disciplines than others, while the study of ft 

ento^erZT ‘han that ofthe lal 

in tM f!' d«fi“ency js that the sale of effort is, despite growth 

by comparisimS^’thp courses been short 

avaflrif hnt? ^ ‘“‘“I uumber of places 

courses, received rsomeLtbvno ‘«^fPfscnts the short Departmental 
likely to reach rnanLnm » n t posts. members of other classes 
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IV. PROPOSALS FOR THE FUTURE 



31. We shall relate our proposals first to the needs of general management 
staff and later to management training for professional and scientific staff 
The extent to which our proposals will be relevant to more departmental^ 
specialised types of civil servants, e.g.. Inspector of Taxes, will need examination 
by the Treasury and employing departments in due course. 

32. In the paragraphs that follow we assume a larger graduate entry into the 
general management grades of the Civil Service than there is now. It is not for 
us to form a collective view on the precise form of the future structure of the 
Service, nor of its arrangements for entry, but we are confident that our pro- 
posals for management training can be readily adjusted whichever method may 
be chosen. In discussing the membership of management courses we shall refer 
to the graduate entrant ” whom we envisage as joining the Service direct from 
university at about the age of twenty-two and “ the eighteen-year-old entrant ” 
whom we envisage as the future equivalent of the Executive Officer who is 
recruited direct from school after taking “A” level. But at present there are 
opportunities for those joining the service from the age of sixteen to the Clerical 
Class to qualify by examination or promotion as an Executive Officer in their 
twenties and we assume that similar opportunities will continue to be available 

rsfs^rence in our report to eighteen-year old entrants being 
eligible for courses should be interpreted as applying equally to other staff 
qualifying on ability for comparable opportunities. 

33. We shall also need to refer to staff taking courses at certain ages and in 
so doing we have had in mind staff joining the service at the age of eighteen or 
as graduates at about the age of twenty-two. But many staff are recruited at 
later ages and since it would be reasonable to require a minimum period of 
expenence m Government Departments before attendance at certain manage- 
ment courses, we recognise that such staff would take courses at somewhat later 
ages than those which we suggest as normal in this report. Indeed, all these 
references to the ages at which courses should be taken must be regarded as 
approximate. 



34 We have described the present system of early management training as a 
two-tier system. In principle it does not seem objectionable that an organisation 
should invest more heavily in the management training of staff who show 
promise of reaching high posts than in the training of other staff who show less 
promise. Our criticisms are directed at two features of the present system. 
Firstly, that neither the longer Centre for Administrative Studies tier nor the 
shorter departmental tier provide courses of sulficient length to cover in the 
reqmred depth the full range of subjects relevant to management training in the 
pubhe service Secondly, that selection for the longer training is determined 
solely by meffiod of entry to the Service— the courses at the Centre are limited 
to Assistant Principals. 

35. Our recommendation is that central management training should start with 
a 4-week introduction to management course to be taken at about the age of 
graduate entry and by all who had joined at the 
unsaf stag® th®ir departmental performance had proved 
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36. All those members of the staff who seemed likely to reach middle manage- 
ment posts (i.e., the present Chief Executive Officer level) would take a further 
8-week course some five years later, with the exception of the much smaller 
numbers of staff who showed promise of reaching higher management posts 
(Assistant Secretary level and above), who would attend two 20-week courses 
separated by an interval of several years. 

37. Our plan retains therefore, a two-tier basis, but both tiers would provide 

much more training than at present. For middle management, a total of 
twelve weeks central training would be provided; for higher rnanagement 
training lasting about one year. Selection for both levels of training would be 
based on ability rather than on method of entry. And staff would have more 
than one opportunity to qualify for the longer training during their early years 
of service. ^ 

38. We must emphasise that the success of the plan we recommend will depend 
to a large extent on the skill with which “ talent spotting " at an early age is 
developed in Government Departments. It will call for planned job rotation and 
appraisal, the kind which Assistant Principals now receive being extended in 
future to a far larger number of graduate and eighteen-year old entrants and 
indeed of staff from other classes. 



4-week Introduction to Management Course 

39. TMs course would be attended each year on the basis described in para- 
graph 35 by about 1,500 graduate and eighteen-year old entrants to general 
management. Their age would be about twenty-five. 

of Aese staff would go on almost immediately to the first of 
ae 20-week courses described below. Selection of the group of staff regarded 
as having the greatest potential for higher management would need to be based 
on departmental assessments of their work. But we consider that the 4-week 
comse could be designed and directed in such a way as to enable reports o^te 

to ^P‘““des of those attending to be submitted to Departments 

to help them m their task of selection. 

the mams^enrlf section on 

invoS on practical exercises 

orgSion of wmk bom 

rgamsation ot work both as an individual and as leader of a small sroun The 
8-week Middle Management Course 

takl'tl^scoSTrhi’ItoA^^^ professional staff are also to 

of those attending abornS rArr^^ “S® 

for staff to establish on the r e P'oiide a second opportunity 

work and in the light of their neS“ departmental reports on 

J long 20-week course and, on its satisfactory completion, regarded 
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as eligible for accelerated promotion. Those recognised as outstanding at this 
stage would probably attend the second of the 20-week courses. But if it 
seemed more appropriate to the career development of the person concerned a 
one-year course at one of the Business Schools might be taken as an alternative. 

43. The content of the 8 -week course would include a section on management 
decisions in the public sector with a study of the allocation of resources and 
concept of opportunity cost. The course would also have a short introduction 
to decision theory. The preparation and analysis of quantitative data and 
automatic data processing would be developed in more depth than in the 
4-week course. There would be a section on staff development and on organ- 
isation. On “ environment ” the course would cover the economic and social 
systems, and the structure and operation of industry and commerce. 

44. This plan of management training of twelve weeks, rests on the 
assumption that in any future structure of the Civil Service specialisation 
would not be so complete or so extensive as to rule out the value of some 
general training being provided for middle management. But it is also true 
that our proposals do not rule out a somewhat greater degree of specialisation 
than at present. Such specialisation might take the form of being more fully 
trained and employed for somewhat longer periods than at present on work 
such as A.D.P., or organisation and methods. It may also take the form of 
assisting in complex policy or financial work at Headquarters. Specialised 
courses to provide the training needed could be provided externally, or centrally 
by the Treasury, or within Departments. 



Two 20-week courses 

• “cepted, in paragraph 20 , the need for more subjects to be included 

m the longer management training for selected staff. But we were faced with 
the tact that neither witnesses, nor members of the Working Party with 
experience of the Centre for Administrative Studies, thought that time for 
additional subjects could be found at the expense of those now included in the 
20-week course. For these reasons it was strongly argued that die early training 
for management, and those expected to reach the highest posts, should last 
about one year. 



46 We accept the view that twenty weeks is the minimum needed to achieve 
worthwhile results m the limited range of subjects now included in the 20 -week 
course at the Centre. We considered first whether the right development 
would be to increase the present 20 -week course to one lasting a year which 
allowing for periods of leave for students and staff, would probably amount iii 
all to about forty course weeks. We decided against this solution for the 
tollowing reasons: 



(i) Directors of Establishments felt that the absence of the graduate 
entrant from his Department for as long as this, after only two com- 
pleted years in the Service, would be too great a gap and would 
interrupt the development of the man’s knowledge of his Department. 

(ii) The intensity and rigour of the present 20-week course at the Centre 
though acceptable and indeed welcome to many Assistant Principals 
would for forty weeks at a stretch be too much. This argued in favour 
of a split course with a singificant gap between the two parts. 
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47. We, therefore, recommend that the training in their twenties of staff 
selected as likely to reach higher management posts should last forty weeks 
and be divided into two sections each of about twenty weeks. We had next 
to consider the timing and content of these two courses. 



Timing of two 20-week Courses 

48. We considered whether the first of these courses might come earlier 
than it does now and form part of the graduate entrant’s probationary period 
if this were, as it is now for Assistant Principals, to last two years. But we 
decided against this because we believe that for the first two years of service 
the present plan of training at the desk would, if supplemented wherever 
possible by a regional or out-station assignment, represent the best use of the 
time. Such assignments, which might usefully include a period on work 
involving direct contact with the public, are already a feature of training in 
some Ministries and should in our view form part of the early training in all 
Departments with regional or local offices, and young civil servants in many 
other Departments would benefit from them. 



49. We agree however that there is a case for taking the results achieved 
on the course into account in deciding the rate at which students are likely 
to progress in the next few years of their career. In some oases performance 
on the course might also suggest advantage in posting to a different 
Department. 

50. This approach raises the question of the desirability of examinations and 
formal reports at the end of long courses— a development favoured by some but 
opposed by other witnesses. At the Centre several examination papers are set 
m economics and statistics but are more for the information of the directing staff 
at the Centre than a basis of a system of reports on students to Departments. 
At present reports are sent only to the few Departments who have asked for 
them. We do not consider that a more formal and general system of examin- 
ations and reports is needed to obtain harder or better quality work from those 
t^ng the course. But we can see advantage in extending the reports scheme to 
all Departments sending staff on the course, and some such arrangement is 
implicit m the suggestion in paragraph 49 above. 

flexibility in the timing of the second 
of the 20-week courses but that normally the graduate selected for quick 
promobon would serve for a period of two or three years in one or two robs 
rbbrmL^b”® and taking the second courses, and that one of these 
twenrfw,? aid ] Private OfSce. The average age might, therefore be about 

Sed Principals are 
Content of two 20-week Courses 

the subjects studied 

their working fives in a D Departments, for even those who spend all 
mem working hves in a Department or Departments with few “ economic” 
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responsibilities can hardly operate effectively today without understanding 
the contribution which economics and related disciplines make to the allocation 
of scarce resources, or without understanding the macro-economic environment 
within which all Government Departments operate. 

53. We do not consider that it would be useful, or possible, to try to define in 
great detail the syllabus for a second 20-week course. But we envisage that about 
half the time would be spent on general studies taken by all attending the course, 
while the remaining half of the time might be more specialised. We envisage the 
general part including the study in depth of a number of aspects of Government 
and Public Administration, an introduction to social administration, the study 
of organisation and management problems, and a section on scientific and 
technological developments. 

54. In suggesting that the remaining half of the time, i.e. about ten weeks, on 
the second course might be more specialised, we recognise that this recommenda- 
tion must be related to the future structure of the Civil Service and that the 
precise form of specialisation would need to be consistent with future policy on 
staff management in Government Departments. 

55. Such specialisation in the second course could take several forms, each 
with different implications for staff management. The first would be to envisage 
a series of specialised sub-courses, e.g. one directed at the particular needs of 
staff in the “ Economic ” Departments, a second at staff in “ Social Service ” 
Departments and a third for staff in “ Defence/International ” Departments. 
Such an arrangement would make complete sense only if it were envisaged that, 
at least in the middle range of management posts up to and including, say. 
Assistant Secretary level, transfers between Departments would in future tend 
to be within a group of Departments with interests in common; and to the most 
central Departments such as the Cabinet Office and the Treasury. But this 
scheme raises the problem whether Departments can be tidily assigned to 
groups such as “ economic ” or whether most Departments have, in varying 
degrees, economic, social and international aspects of their work. Another 
form of specialisation in training and in career management which might be 
envisaged, would be to develop training in functional management skills, e.g. by 
using the specialised time on the second course for courses in, say, personnel 
management, financial control techniques, operational research, etc. The 
rationale of this type of training would be that staff who were specially trained 
m personnel management, would spend a large part, although not, we would 
hope, the whole, of their careers in establishment divisions. As to the merits 
of this we express no opinion. 

56. A third type of specialisation could be based on the development of the 
mdiyidual. The objective of this specialised training would be to develop the 
particular aptitudes and qualifications of the person concerned. For example, 
the man with a good economics degree might devote the ten specialised weeks 
to questions of applied economics, the man with a good degree in mathematics 
to a more rigorous examination of decision theory as applied to certain Govern- 
ment problems. But this type of specialised training would need to rest on a 
careM planning policy of the “ horses for courses ” type, and the extent to 
which such a pattern could be followed in practice is somewhat questionable. 
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We believe that those responsible for the detailed planning of this course win 
need to review these possibilities in the light of the decisions which by then S 
have been taken in the future structure and organisation of the Service. ™ 

Management training for professional and scientific staff 

57. We assume that the future structure of the Civil Service might allow tn 
career of the professional and scientist to develop in one of three wavs Po 
the exceptional scientist who wished to remain personally involved in resean-b 
there would be opportunities for advancement. Others would advance in th 
way which is most common under the present structure, into scientific or nJn* 
fessionaJ management leading to such appointments as Directors of Research 
Establishments or as Directors of Works Services. Some might fronTtime 5! 

"'dicing by joining teams w”rkC on 
specific problems with administrators, economists, and others. Other sS.t! 
orprofessional civil servants may be integrated in hierarchies with adminirtram 
responsible for pohoy and management. In varying degrees all thesTpeon 
would be workmg withm the bounds of tlieir professional discipline Ci 
also withm the management field. There is, perhaps, no very sLrp djS 
hue between them and a third group who might move right hto geLTS 

the person concerned to have reasonable prospects of furtlier advancemem fc 
higher general management, it is essential that the first steo should he moa i,° 

ment, and given some imdprtifanHi-nty *u return from invest- 

which affects aU Government aotivitv environment 

scientific staff work in relativelv few ricn« ^ “ajonty of professional and 

involTCd m t>!come incicasingly 

field, we consider that manavemect fc — ^ ^ “ ^P^inltsed 

intensity is needed as for thofe in eencrlT”® 

great range of discipLes and ^ management. But because of the 

age range within which staff are recniitca ‘■’■a group, tlie wide 

specialised management work Ly ewre *a® ^‘ff««nt needs of the 
a report of this kind to try to define “ appropriate in 

most useful at particnlarTtages In the^n^t Wacisely which courses might be 

than offer some samples ^Jhat ma^t^d^LaW^^^^^^^ 

>mve highest potential, t^ first onheTec classes who appear to 

20-week courses migCZev^^'^^^ in certain cases both^fthe 
envisage that some would attend the 8-teek certainly 

w 6K Middle Management ” course 
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whioli we have described in paragraphs 42 and 43 above. We also envisage that 
in their thirties and forties some would be available for selection for 10 or 
12-week courses at Business Schools or the Administrative Staff College and 
that in the seminars for more senior staff, to which we shall refer later, they 
would attend with other senior general managers from Government Depart- 
ments. (Some of course might have had training of this kind before joining the 
Civil Service.) 

61. The third group of professionals and scientists is tliat which might be 
considered, at about the age of thirty or even before for transfer to general 
management. For this group we suggest that there should be at about this age 
a course lasting about three or four weeks designed to interest those taking it 
in the possibility of moving into general administration, to illustrate the working 
of Government and to test aptitude for administrative work. This might be 
followed by the 8-week “ Middle Management ” course and, on completion of 
this course, those still interested and showing aptitude for general management 
might be tried out on a Principal post, preferably one in which their scientific 
or professional experience would be relevant. If this trial period was successful 
these officials might attend the second 20-week course or the 1-year course at a 
business school. 



Management training in mid-career and inter 



62. Although our recommendations give more weight to management 
training before the a.ge of thirty than has been given in the past by the Civil 
Service, we do so primarily because it seems to us that the best results will be 
obtained when staff are at an age to benefit from rigorous and intensive training 
With the maxiininn use of oractical wnrlc. 'Rnt r-Artoi’niir ^ 




* X4V iivi. ooc. uauuuu 

.-and-ior-all process which will be completed, or nearly completed, 




63. learning in management for staff between thirty to forty must, in our view 
be flexible. We do not envisage any central Civil Service courses for staff in this 
age group who have had their appropriate share of management training at an 
earner aae ciirrn»c+ d-knF j.c_ xi. ^ ° . 



in our view. 
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65. This is also the period when, if it proves practicable to organise exchane 

of staff between the Civil Service and industry, some most valuable widening of 
experience for civil servants would be achieved. This might be supplemented hv 
a development of the Public Service/Private Enterprise courses described i 
paragraph 26 above which so far have affected only a small number of 
each year. ^ 

66. Similar ideas are being discussed in local government. It mieht w.ii 

prove that arrangements for the advanced training of senior civil servant 
could include representatives from local government as well as from nri™f! 
enterprise. puvate 

67. If management training is developed on the lines we recommend th. 
mam need for staff over the age of forty will be to keep in touch with nmdevelon 
ntents and have opportunities to study problems with civil servants from o2'r 
Departments and with people m other occupations. Short residential seminars 
orgamsed centrally by the Civil Service but with some members draw^from 
outside, could meet part of this need. Seminars on the lines of tho.V ® 
orgamsed by the British Institute of Management would also be available. 

68. For purposes of management training we do not recommend anv 

spread extension of sabbatical leave, at least in its present form in wWch 1 1 
associated with the award of one of the recognised Fellowshios and nli ‘ n" 
lasts a full year. These now serve a valuable purpose buTwe doubt w^^^^ 
enou^ apphcants of the right quality would be forthcoming to iustifv a 
siderable expansion. From the point of view of the best use of ^ 

primary need the analysis of a oroblem mnf rwearch would have as its 

some would be commissioned to provide mtoS m wWcT °®P“toent, 
mg, perhaps through case studies tosed on not,, i ■* ^ management train- 

Although these rL^ch asln,nont. could be developed. 

leave in the present sense, we believe that toev described as sabbatical 

this change of scene and’freedom from nro ^ to refresh staff given 

do longer periods of sabbSueave ^ day-to-day work much as 

Training for staff in mid-eareer when plan starts 

apply the new plan^etrospertive?^^^^^^ inyraoticable to try to 

which the various courses Luld be talced” an ^ 

the training of different generations Mchif " between 

be needed for such staff for son^years TheTn’ “ ‘raining plan 
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the autumn of 1966, will supplement the training of this group and provide a 
basic introduction to management training for older staff from all classes 
These wiU also be eligible for Business School courses and for seminars for senior 



Attendance of staff at new management courses 



71. Annex C is a summary in the form of a table showing the 
we envisage taking the central courses described above. 



numbers which 
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V. THE ORGANISATION OF THE NEW TRAINING PLAN 

72. In considering how the new plan of training described above shmoa v 
organised, we have considered the balance between departmental 
Qvd Service training, between internal and external courses such 
business schools or universities, between courses attended onlv bv civil ^ 
and those attended also by people from other occupations and^etwel 
residential and residential training. We believe that a plan for S i 
management traimng can and should give the civil servant at v^rimr!!® 
his career the different advantages of departmental coursl cenri 1 

of external courses where he will mix with people from outside the 

73. Departmental training can be most valuable, particularlv in i 
Departaents, in bringing together members of the staff X minht 
have little contact and in enabling the material used on 
related to the work of the DepalmenT. The m atiomhb of rc 
^aimngplan to departmental training schemes w“ L t^be 
But we envisage that in the new plan departmental traininn wl rf u 
generaUy for induction training and apart Cm hC n® I 1 responsible 
training of a type which some carrv oml Md specialist 

Departments slnld “p 

directions. We beheve that this would rave denar? li Particular 

a substantial volume of important work CTsm ii"* organisations 

to form themselves into greurC Lw ^ “cd 

mduction and speciahsed management courses. 

the planning and direct[on°onhV Cn?l m!.l ‘reining organisation in 
should be taken by certain staff in their twenf which we recommend 

the 4 and 8-week Lnagerent cour^T A tl ‘wo 20-week courses and 
servant we see advantages in the trainina bril “vil 

Civil Service, thus bringhig togX Som".U^™r'''r f titc 

case matenal from the Departaents. ^ service and using 

policy on “"‘icr review 

ftat, for much of the actual Crk of tallf “"'isage 

business school courses would be used DetafleH “"‘''creity and 

meut traimng must be the responsibililCCr'^ 
external courses to best advantage for 5 *'‘® ^cpartment— to use these 
relauon to the posts which he isliven Md of the man in 

“"scs and the arrangeCnts descriLn^®^ '’rtween 

sabbatical leave or research secoudmerns ^^ m paragraph 63 above and 

some seminars to intam ftem of Lw dewl “ccti to run 

seminar from outside the clil sS bringing in members of (he 
hi "““tion of civilCrvantf In would 

the British Institute of Management or bfuniveSr'' 
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A Civil Service organisation to plan management training and run the early 
management courses 

77. We recommend that the direction of tiie new plan and the organisation 
of the two 20-week courses and the 4 and 8-week courses should be developed 
out of the present Centre for Administrative Studies since all the evidence shows 
there is merit in the system developed at the Centre for organising very intensive 
courses which call on teachers of repute from many universities, civil servants 
from Government Departments and businessmen to combine in taking sessions. 

78. We are in favour of the unified planning and direction of this group of 
courses for several reasons. First, the two pairs of courses will cover much the 
same subjects although the longer pair of courses will naturally be in greater 
depth. We believe that some of the lessons learned on one course and some of 
the case material used may well prove appropriate for other courses. And since 
the courses form part of a single plan and almost everyone who will attend the 
first of the 20-week courses will shortly before have attended the 4-week 
“ Introduction to Management ” courses, we think it most important that the 
courses be planned in such a way that no overlapping or omission of essential 
aspects of a subject occur. 

79. A scheme of management training on the scale we propose is ambitious. 
Its success would depend on a realistic matching of the content of the courses to 
the needs of the work and on insistence on tlie maintenance of high standards 
of the teachers, whether the latter were whole-time or part-time and whether or 
not they were themselves civil servants. Quite apart from present staff shortages 
in the Civil Service, there are not many teachers of the highest quality in certain 
management subjects. This may indicate a limit to the rate at which the whole 
of our plan can be realised, and we would, however reluctantly, accept this 
rather than see ill-prepared or badly taught courses introduced in haste. In 
that event we would regard the introduction of the second 20-week course as 
rather less urgent tlian the introduction for much larger numbers of staff of 4 
and 8-week courses. These should to a greater extent be capable of being 
directed by experienced staff from within the Service but who may first need 
direct experience of courses at the London or Manchester Business Schools. 
The problem seems likely to be more serious on the second of the 20-weck 
courses, particularly if several specialised sections are to be included. The 
Centre for Administrative Studies may wish to ask one of the Business Schools, 
or some other institution, to take charge of the teaching in some of these 
specialised sections. 

80. But while we recognise the difficulties we hope that the whole scheme 
could be introduced at a time to fit whatever changes in Civil Service structure 
may follow the report of the Fulton Committee. 

The extent of Residential Training 

81. If the management courses for staff in the twenties were to be run by a 
single organisation developed out of the Centre for Administrative Studies, 
there would at any one time be about 500 civil servants receiving central 
management training. Of these, about 125 would be attending 20-week courses, 
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about 150 the 4-week courses, about 150 the 8-week courses, about 25 wb 
had joined the Service before the new plan was introduced would be ta^ 
one of the four short management courses described in paragraph 22 ab™^ 
and perhaps about twenty staff over the age of forty might be taking 
seminars. It is necessary to consider whether courses on this scale could best b 
orgamsed in one place or in more than one place and whether they should b 
non-residential or at a new residential establishment. The Centre for Adm’ 
istrative Studies seems to have operated well on a non-residential basis and htb 
the directing staff and those attending the courses believe that there are gre t 
advantages m their present quiet location, close to, but not in the centre d 
London and with good communications to Whitehall and all the main r. 
termini. “ 

82, As against this, residential training offers the opportunity of creating 
group with team spirit out ofindividuals from different backgrounds occuSn! 
and parts of the country. The need for this may be greater on the new manage 
ment courses than for those now attending the Centre for AdministratL' 
Studies who are from the start a fairly homogeneous group, ™‘“S‘fbtive 

83. This problem is also, in part, one of resources, as the evidence wbinb 
we received showed that the cost of providing and running resident "al ac^om 
modauon will represent a substantial proportion of the total cost of the tS»‘ 
plan wtoch we recommend. Indeed, we studied the possibilities of SS 
residential needs of the new plan by developing the Tre»sirrv’7„i!^ . 

of usmg umversity accommodation in vacation and mXJ^ bfock boow‘™ 
at certain, liotels in out-of-season neriods Whiii* ^ ooolangs 

ythkh com be out establishment 

mhin convenient rlrflke len^fof ^' 

substantial scale of training ““ “ind the 

may be possible to e^orthe adTn^ “f 

thviding the training betmen a non-resfdenfei*Londo^“ establishment by 
the present Centre and a residenHnrflbi-l London centre developed from 

associated with one of the new universities. perhaps be 

between these too e.s ta'bllS^ |!°^°j°^^ to avoid the division 

en&elynon-residential in I^ndon^Jeti^^ “““ 

residential out of London Such i “urses were entirely 

two centres would, within the ServL®!i i '^““1 the risk that the 
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of the country were assigned to similar courses at the residential centre out of 
London. This would produce another undesirable division between “ metro- 
politan ” and “ provincial ” courses and staff. 

87. Experience might show that the most suitable division would be to run 
all the 4-week courses residentially and all the 8-week courses non-residentially. 
But another possible division— which although not free of difficulty is the one 
which we are inclined to favour— would be on afunctional basis with the London 
centre specialising in the particular fields in which the Centre for Administrative 
Studies has acquired experience — economics, economic statistics, decision theory 
and industry— while the residential centre specialised in the study of Government, 
social administration and statistics, organisation and staff management. Under 
this system, courses would divide their time between the two centres according 
to the subjects under study. 



88. But on whatever basis the courses for staff up to the age of thirty were 
allocated to the centres, we envisage that all the short seminars for senior staff 
would be held at the residential centre which would also house most of the 
research activities which we regard as an important element in the plan. It is 
for this reason that we suggest that a location associated with one of the new 
universities might be particularly appropriate for the residential centre. 

.. *?■. Tlie new establishment would need a name. We doubt whether the title 
“ Civil Service Staff College ” would be appropriate to the organisation which 
we recommend should be established with both non-residential and residential 
parts. It will be fulfilling a different role from that of a conventional staff 
college and a title emphasising its Management Training responsibilities for 
the Civil Service would be preferable. 
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VI. COST OF NEW TRAINING PLAN 

90. A preliminary assessment of the cost in staff and money of tlie new 
has been made. But only a broad order of magnitude of calculation subiert * 
wide margins of error, can be made at this stage in view of uncertainfv 
number of factors. One of these is that the precise flow of staff reouW ^ 
traimng at various stages can only be assessed roughly. For working nurno ® 
we have assumed that the numbers taking each course will be as 
Annex C. ® ™ ™ 



91. On the scale of the residential establisliment we have worked on the ■ 
'r 84 above and assume that it would be of about 225 bedf 

of which 200 would be for those attending courses and 25 for the directing \nd 
research staff. On this basis the total annual cost of the new plan will be of 
order of £700,000 and involve about 100 full-time directing" ^ 
supporting office stoff. Of these about 30 would be of Principal/ChiW Executive 
Officer rank or higher. These estimates are based on residential costs of £50 per 
student week of usage. The cost figures exclude the pay of staff attendL 
comses or expenditure on a margin of staff in Departments io cover thfawf 
of some on traimng. If these were to be regarded as part of the cost of the r,r 
they would add about £750,000 per annum to the total 

^^.®on some capital expenditure would be involved in establishing 
he residential centre. The extent of this cannot be assessed even approximatelv 
as It IS not known whether a new building would be designed fnr PP™*™““y 
some existing establishment taken ovraftlr Tdap^^ ” 

^ these costs m staff and money would be net additions At nresent 
the Treasury employs about twenty staff at the Centre for Admin'*^ * 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

94. In tliis report we have tried to outline the way in which we believe that 
management training in the Civil Service should develop. The main considera- 
tions which have guided us can usefully here be summarised. First, management 
training must be based on the needs of the work. In an organisation as large 
and varied as the Civil Service, these will vary greatly between departments, 
between different types of Civil Servant and between individuals. They will 
also change as time goes on. No single scheme can meet all these needs. That 
is why we believe that the more specialised requirements of departments can be 
met by their own management training schemes, but there is enough common 
ground to justify the plan for central management training which we have 
described. Its provision centrally for the service as a whole is the best way of 
ensuring that it can be provided at a high standard, yet as economically as 
possible, and in a way that will assist the selection of people for advancement 
and the maintenance of common standards of ability throughout the Service. 
Our proposals for the content of training are necessarily based on the needs of 
today and of the foreseeable future; it is of course important that no syllabus 
should be regarded as sacrosanct, but that it should be developed and altered 
to keep it in line with the changing tasks of the Civil Service. 



95. Next, we have been guided by the view that individuals should be selected 
for the different levels of management training in the light of the potential that 
they display for carrying heavier responsibilities, and in accordance with the 
probable developments of their careers. While training of the intensive type 
that we propose for the younger aspirants to posts of management responsibility 
is best given at a comparatively early age, we recognise that this too must be 
one of the variable factors and that the right time for taking certain courses 
must be fixed in relation to the work and experience of the individual Civil 
Servant and to his own rate of development. 



96. We have also thought it right to build on the best features of the present 
system rather than to abandon it for some completely new concept. This is 
why we propose to develop the new organisation from the Centre for Admini- 
strative Studies and to combine training with practical experience and job 
rotation rather than to have a lengthy period of formal training with little or no 
practical background. It is for this reason too that we advocate the development 
of the existing central management of Treasury training courses in the form of 
an organisation which, even though perhaps under another name, will give the 
Civil Service a Staff College, which many have advocated over the last twenty 
or twenty-five years. 



97. Finally, in our proposals for training in the later stages of a career, we 
have had particularly in mind the importance of Civil Servants knowing and 
working closely with people of comparable responsibilities from other walks of 
hfe. All proposals for career training and development must strive to strike the 
nght balance between giving a man the necessary depth of experience on the 
one hand, and the requisite breadth on the other. 
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98. A report of this kind can do no more than try to map the lines of adva„o 
In woilang out detailed plans, it may be that some modifications will neerf?' 
be made to our proposals, and what has been lightly sketched will need tn n" 
filled m. We hope however, that the main basis of our proposals will nr “ 
acceptable, and we believe that they will be readily adaptable to whatever 
be the future structure of the Service. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) That up to the age of about thirty, training for arrangement should be 
based on two pairs of courses— a 4-week and an 8-weefc course for a substantial 
number of staff and two 20-week courses for a smaller number of selected staff 
[paragraphs 35, 36 and 47] 

(2) That all graduate entrants and the 18-year old intake to the General 

Management Class should take a 4-week “Introduction to Management” 
course at about the age of teenty-five. On the strength of departmental 
reports and performance on tins course, the most outstanding would be selected 
to take the two 20-week courses. The first would have much the same content 
as the present 20-week course at the Centre for Administrative Studies and 
wodd be taken at abou the age of twenty-five. The second course would cover 
52 Ind 53 ]^ “ of twenty-eight, [paragraphs 

(3) That graduate and 18-year old entrants expected by the age of thirtv 
to reach eventually Chief Executive Officer or higher, but who had not S 

M 20-week^course at the age of twenty-five, would take 0^8-^ 
Middle Management course. On the basis of departmental reports and 
performance on the course, the most outstanding would be selected t^tote the 
second of the 20-week courses, [paragraph 42] 

(4) That professional and scientific civil servants would be eligible if their 

advancement justified it, to Cend ehh“ 
20-week courses. For some wishing to move into general manage- 
ment at the age of thirty attendance at the 8-week course might be followed bv 
the second of the 20-week courses, [paragraphs 60 and 61] ^ 

(5) That the extent to which our proposals will be relevant to more denari 

raZns V “ 1 ^?° °f businessmen and staff from other occu 

mmm^ 

shSd^be ba“d ora‘fer”mmelt?^^^^^^^ 1 ™'“”® 

[paragraph 69] extensive research programme than at present. 

an® 

in a Civil Servirp. \f Service organisation. Courses would be run 

a^Uvil Service Management Training establishment in two parts-a 
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non-residential London centre developed out of the present Centre for Adminis- 
trative Studies, and a residential centre out of, but with good communications 
to, London, [paragraph 84] 

(9) That a possible division of work between the residential and non-residential 
centres would be on a functional basis with the London centre specialising in 
the particular fields in which the Centre for Administrative Studies has acquired 

experience — economics, economic statistics, decision theory and industry 

while the residential centre specialised in the study of Government, social 
administration and statistics, organisation and stalf management. 

[paragraph 87] 

(10) That staff already in mid-career when the new plan was introduced 
would receive a modified plan of management training, [paragraph 70] 

(11) That the success of the new plan will depend on effective career 
development, job rotation and appraisal procedures being applied to more staff 
than at present, [paragraphs 38 and 96] 

S. P. Osmond, Chairman. 

M. E. Allen. 

J. Blondel. 

D. C. Hague. 

R. Haynes. 

R. A. Hayward. 

C. D. E. Keeling. 

R. B. M. Kino. 

W. McCall. 

J. Parsons. 

E. A. G. Robinson. 

C. H. Sisson. 

J. L. Williams. 

D. G. Jennings, Secretary. 



Treasury Chambers, 
Great George Street, 
LONDON, S.W.l. 
23rd January, 1967. 
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ANNEX A 

list of organisations and persons giving evidence 

{Those who gave oral evidence are marked with an asterisk) 

♦Sir William Armstrong, K.C.B., M.V.O. 

•Dr. Thomas Balogh. 

•Mr. Stafford Beer. 

•Mr. W. F. Cartwright. 

•Mr. D. N. Chester, C.B.E. 

♦Mr. I. A. G. Coates. 

•Centre for Administrative Studies. 

•Mr. H. V. Hodson. 

♦Professor W. I. M. Mackenzie, C.B.E. 

•Mr. I. P. Martin-Bates. 

Manchester Business School. 

♦Mr. D. I. Mann. 

•Mr. R. L. Marris. 

National Economic Development Council. 

•Professor M. H. Peston. 

•Mr. H. Pitchforth. 

♦Miss M. Riddelsdell, C.B.E. 

♦Sir Leslie Rowan, K.C.B., C.V.O. 

Professor B. H. P. Rivett. 

•Mr. N. I. Bond Williams. 
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ANNEX B 

HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY 

WORKING PARTY ON MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 



QUESTIONS UNDER CONSIDERATION BY THE WORKING PARTY 
A. Centre for Administrative Studies 

At present, all Assistant Principals (A.P.s) who enter the Civil Service fm™ 
universities at about the age of twenty-three are given a three-weeSSS^ 
course within the first six months of their service, followed two years later hi » 
twenty-week course concentrating on economies but including also hrstndv 
tasmess enterprise, statistics, decision theory and other management tecbn^n ^ 
pe course is non-residential. No reports are made onX^aS bg nTarl 
formal examinations set at the end of the course. ® ® 

1 . Is the length and timing of the C.A.S. course right? 

SI/’!"® I" laminations at the end of the course? The 

Ecole Nationale d Administration m France has examinations but thev dn 
the work carried out in this country by the Civil Sprvir/' Potv. • • ^ 
selectmg candidates for appointment and posting them to Depa^ments 

organisations. Have you any viLs Jn this issue ? ”“ 

^dTellTed S' Ts^fuTefulf “"oentration on economics 

.. d, "rsKi “s? “ 

administrafe Staff In thl ag™group 23*2^?°”* ‘raining given to 

" SeVagedlTS^ °‘her 

will be non-graduate 7 ’ ’ some of whom 

B, Middle Management 

aged Lweeu^srrnno ITrovideTnof ““ntunication for those 

some of the major departmeSs A Treasury or in 

also have the opportunity of attendint. ®®rvants in this age group may 
CoUege, Ashridg*? and sucl SuZs TlTh ^ Administrative"^ Staff 
Business Schools. Civil Servants from the Ad London and Manchester 
"'“‘“‘romtheAdirunistrative.Executive, Professional 
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nd Scientific classes attend these courses. There are about 800 promotions 
into the field each year. At present about 30 per cent of those in the field 
receive some form of management training. 

A proposal before the Working Party is for longer courses of eight weeks (or 
a series of short courses) for staff expected to reach Chief Executive Officer level 
or higher. They would take the course at the age of thirty or in a few cases, a 
little later. Subjects covered might be financial control, organisation and staff 
nroblems, relations between Government and Parliament, public and Industry, 
economics, statistical treatment and management techniques. 

1 Are you aware of any deficiency in middle management in the Civil Service 

' which training could remedy? 

2. Should the same general training be given to all in the Administrative, 
Executive, Professional and Scientific classes likely to be promoted to 
middle management posts, supplemented as necessary by specialised 
courses on say the particular problems of managing research establish- 
ments or programmes ? If not, what plan of management training would 
you consider more suitable, 

3. Are there common elements in management which can usefully be taught 

' to civil servants? Do different Civil Service Classes have substantially 

different requirements? 

4. Should management training be an integral part of any staff development 
plan? 

5. How significant are the differences between management in the Civil 
Service and that in large business concerns ? If great, would you expect the 
training civil servants need for management to be quite different from that 
needed by business men ? 

6. Are long courses of three or more months or several short courses of 2-3 
weeks preferable and has residential training substantial advantage over 
non-residential training at this level ? 

C. Higher Management and Staff College 

At present, two-week residential courses are provided by the Treasury for 
members of the Administrative, Professional, Executive and Scientific classes. 
Opportunities for sabbatical leave arc available. About 200 promotions are 
made into this field each year and about 30 per cent of those in the field receive 
management training of this kind. A few civil servants have in recent years 
attended public service/private enterprise courses and seminars at The Node, 
Hitchin, and the Advanced Management Programme provided in the United 
Kingdom by members of the Harvard Business School. 

A proposal before the Working Party is for a Senior Management Course of 
about ten weeks which could, but might not necessarily, be given at a Civil 
Service Staff College. This course would be for all staff who were expected to 
reach Assistant Secretary level or higher. These staff, from all classes of the 
Civil Service, might take the course at about the age 34 to 37, or under an 
alternative proposal, in the age range 37 to 42. 
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1. What should be the objective and range of studies of a Civil Service Seni 
Management Course and at what stage in a man’s career should 
training be given? 



2. Should a Civil Service Staff CoUege be established to run the Senior 
Management Course and, if so, would there be advantages in onenin 
the courses to staff from say, the armed services, the nationalised industrief 
pnvate industry and the universities ? ’ 



D. Training at later stages of careers 

It has been suggested that for staff over forty-five, long formal courses are 
misuitable. But occasional short refresher courses lasting, say, one week miuht 
be needed to keep staff up-to-date on developments. And seminars such as that 
now held at The Node might also be suitable. 



1. 



Have you any views on the type of training most suitable for 
Servants in higher management posts? 



senior Civil 
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CENTRAL MANAGEMENT COURSES 
UNDER NEW PLAN 



ANNEX C 



COURSE 


TOTAL 

NUMBER 


G< 

in 


neral 

take 


Scientists/ 

Profes- 

sionals 




NUMBER ATTENDING 
COURSES AT ANY TIME 


age of 
staff 

attending 


Non- 
rcsidentlal 
Centro for 
Administrative 
Studies 


Residential 

Centre 


ATTENDING 

ANNUALLY 


at 

18 


gradu- 

ates 


4- week 

Introduction 

to 

Mnnagemcnt 


1,500 


1,250 


250 


/ 

/ 




25 


75 

(3 courses) 


75 

(3 courses) 


First 

20 *wcek 

course 


100 




▼ fc' 

00 






25 


‘50 

(2 courses) 


- 


8-wcck 

Middle 

Management 


750 






75 


) 




30 


75 

(3 courses) 


75 

(3 courses) 


Second 

20-week 

course 


150 




150 




28 (from 
first 

20-wcck 

course) 

30 (from 

8-wcck 

course) 


50 

(2 courses) 


25 

(I course) 


Short Semi- 
nars atAssist- 
ant Secretary 
level 


300 


300 


40 

to 

55 


- 


20 

1 


COURSES 
FOR THOSE’ 
IN MID- 
CAREER 
WHEN PLAN 
STARTS 

(4 courses 
providing up 
to 16 weeks 
training) 


300 


.300 


30 

to 

40 


occasionally 

25 

(Economics 

course) 


25 


TOTAL 
number of 
slaffimdcr 
training at 
any time 








250 

—275 


200 
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MEMORANDUM No. H 



submitted by 

THE HEAD OF THE HOME CIVIL SERVICE 
November, 1966 



Central Management of The Civil Service 

PeJmLlrnTeLm- two loint 

Secretaries of all Government Departments anTtatencc^Mt 
considers whether these two sets of responsibilities sbonin f - ^ 

one Department or whether they shodd be divided het^ as now, m the 

ments. But it should be noted to any divisb^ 

sjKESif; s.s: 

». ™ a™.ta orrssrw7:S"; 



The present machinery for management of the Civil Service 
Ministerial control 

Chancellor of theTxcSqMr. Ministers, the Prime Minister and the 

3. The Prime Minister as First LorH nf -r 

for severd Civii Service management mitters’^Sob7 >'®®PO”“>’ility 

ment, semor appointments and security on these th °f govern- 

Service reports to the Prime Minister. ™ Civii 

efficient management of th*Tav*sSvdre responsible for the 

in problems of pay, which indeed extend outside tl ^ special interest 

of the public sector. The Chief Z 

tl the Chancelior of the Lul ‘he 

though the Financiai Secretary is the more concreTwith ci^iSce S"’ 
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fhe Treasury Organisation for Civil Service management 

s m The Pay Group, of six Divisions, deals with the pay and pensions 
(and other conditions of service) of civil servants and members of various other 
public services. 

(a) Three of the divisions negotiate the pay of the various grades of the 

^ ^ Civil Service with the representative Civil Service staff association or 

union, or in relation to departmental grades guide the Department 
concerned which conducts the negotiations. 

(b) A fourth Division is concerned with the pay of the members of certain 
public services who are not civil servants but whose pay is met wholly 
or in part from the Exchequer. Examples are those employed within 
the National Health Service, teachers, policemen, firemen, probation 
officers and the staff of the Atomic Energy Authority. This Division’s 
responsibilities and methods of work differ from those of the other 
three Pay Divisions. The point about these services is that the cost of 
remuneration is met wholly or in part, directly or indirectly, by the 
Exchequer; but that the Government is not the employer. The 
Division exercises a general oversight over the application of the 
principles of pay policy in the public sector and over the way in which 
the functions of management in pay matters are discharged by those 
directly responsible. It is most important that pay policy in the public 
sector should be concerted, since a move in one part of the sector is 
almost certain to affect directly the whole of the sector. In practice 
this means that the Departments primarily concerned — the Ministry of 
Health, the Department of Education and Science, the Home Office, 
and so on— engage in negotiations with the staff representatives, while 
the Treasury advise on the general policy to be adopted and, to some 
extent, on the methods of negotiation. 

(c) The fifth Division deals with the numbers, and the pay and conditions 
of service of the Armed Forces. The Ministry directly responsible is 
the Ministry of Defence, but the Chancellor’s concern for the effect on 
the Exchequer of the pay and numbers of the Armed Forces makes it 
necessary for the Treasury to maintain a close interest in any changes. 
The function of this Division in respect of the pay of the Armed 
Forces is in substance the same as the function of the Division concerned 
(see (6) immediately above) with the pay of the rest of the public 
service; though in practice its interest is somewhat more direct. (This 
Division is also concerned with staff numbers in the Ministry of Defence, 
with numbers in the Diplomatic Service, and with allowances for 
Crown servants serving overseas.) 

id) The sixth Division is directly responsible for formulating and ad- 
ministering the superannuation arrangements for civil servants and for 
concerting pensions policy in the public service generally. 

(ii) The Management Group, of nine Divisions, is responsible for the manage- 
ment and efficiency of the Civil Service. 
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{a) Two Divisions share between them the responsibility for i 
on manning the Civil Service. That is, W are ^ 
pohcy on recruitment, which in turn is execLd by tCciin 
Commission and they look after probation, promotion 
departmental postings, retirement, and so on; and there ifa l;!® ''' 
Dmswn which is responsible for maintaining the Central 
and providing a common service for aU Pay and ManaeeLnTn—^ 
m the provision of statistics relating to the CiviisiviL * 

(b) There are two Divisions which share the princinal -k-r. 

controlling the staffing of Civil Departments^othef ^an 
Defence (paragraph 5 (i) (c) above). Sntjy taU Lnar^^i"' 
however, are dealt with by two of the Divisions in tte Pay ’ 

Itself provides courses. And the uLagement strvicJ'r'lr^ 
Division the two Organisation and Methods Divisions 1 
responsible for advising denartments on nrnK]Ar«e. f ^ ^ 

procedures and on the use of office machinery of all ldL°s'fcmo°“ i”'* 
cost consciousness in all departments and fnr Promoting 

Sector Department, however would bll» Fmanoe and Public 

the present Management Services Division *e functions of 

Civil Service Department to spread ZowlnT '? ’’® ^or the 

management techniques and for^the Fii^nn ^5 ®°oourage the use of 
apply and develop &ese ;n I’^P^^rtment to 

new Finance and Public Sector Deoartmnnf„‘ \5 O’^Ponditure. The 
oxpressing its interest in the total pHffi of means of 

public services, as weh as of the C^vfl ‘'’® °«>®r 

functions of the Divisions described nt ^ relevant 

.^Sits own staff who 

central management of thf Cirif ^ responsible for the 

account of the following points ■ ’ ^ "rangements would have to take 

an imerestTn exp“Se continue to have 

staff for this purpose, and the ne4 CM f 
ve - part of the frameworfS^^Xch^™ 
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,,, rpjjg Civil Service Department’s relationship with Departments 

^ generally would be the same as the Pay and Management Groups have 
with them at present (e.g. in respect of delegated authority). 

(c) If the new Civil Service Department were to embrace, as it might, the 

^ ' functions of the Civil Serviee Commission, it would be important that 
the initial selection of individual recruits would remain, as now, inde- 
pendent of Ministerial control. The Department would, however, 
ftmetion under Ministerial direction in respect of central management 
of the Civil Service. Experience overseas shows that a Public Service 
Commission responsible for management which is independent of 
Ministerial responsibility in its management functions does not work 
satisfactorily under modern conditions. The detailed work of manage- 
ment must be the responsibility of departments, each under its own 
Minister, subject to certain central control. Matters which are under 
Ministerial direction in individual departments cannot well be centrally 
controlled by an independent body, and in any case management 
divorced from policy runs the risk of becoming enmeshed in rules and 
of acquiring a limited outlook. 

id) The Prime Minister’s concern with the Civil Service would remain un- 
changed, and the Head of the Home Civil Service would continue to be 
responsible to him for certain purposes. 

The arguments for and against a change 
9. The arguments most usually heard are as follows: 

For a change 

(а) A Minister is needed to speak “ for the Civil Service ” in Cabinet and 
elsewhere, pressing positive management policies and ensuring the best 
use of its resources. 

(б) Arestrictionist “ control of expenditure department ” is the wrong body 
to manage the Civil Service. 

(c) Increased use of training as a part of selection for advancement would 
require that the same organisation should be responsible for training 
as is responsible for selecting civil servants. 

(d) The combined Treasury is too big a unit of administration. 

(e) More broadly, a new Civil Service Department could best provide, to 
quote from the evidence of the Society of Civil Servants,^ a strong 
central leadership which will fight for the resources it requires and 
provide assistance and firm guidance to employing Departrnents in 
carrying out their personnel and career management responsibilities ”. 



^ Memorandum No. 47. 
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Against a change 

(/)The creation of a new Civil Service Department with a Finance and 
Public Sector Department retaining a strong interest in expenditure on 
the Civil Service would produce some duplication of effort and increase 
of total staff employed. 

(g) There are advantages both to the control of public expenditure and to 
the management of the Civil Service if both responsibilities are contained 
as now, in one Department. ’ 

(K) Departments find advantage in dealing with a single Treasury in all 
aspects of their affairs. 

10. Taking each of these arguments in turn, it is sometimes claimed that there 
should be a senior Minister “ for the Civil Service ” who could speak in Cabinet 
and elsewhere on behalf of good and economical management. But a Minister 
with this task would either have very little to do or would find himself inter- 
fering in the management functions of his colleagues in relation to their Depart- 
ments, and it is improbable that a strong Minister would long be content with 
the task. 



IT In any case this argument for greater Ministerial interest in the Civil 
Service overlooks the fact that already under the present arrangements the 
Prime Minister himself is directly responsible for certain key aspects of Civil 
Service management— e.g. senior appointments and the machinery of 
Government. The Prime Minister plainly cannot deal directly with all the 
problems of the Civil Service; but it is essential that whatever department is 
responsible for the management of the Civil Service (Treasury as now or a new 
Civil Service Department) should have direct access through its official Head to 
the Prime Minister. No pattern of Ministerial control that did not provide 
for this would be satisfactory; but a Parliamentary Secretary or Minister of 
State could carry the day-to-day work on his behalf— as the Financial Secretarv 
to the Treasury now does. ^ 



12. Meed, the historic Ministerial structure of the Treasury, in which the 
Prime Munster is First Lord, happens to fit the needs of Civil Service manage- 
ment very well, although the Financial Secretary might usefully be given a title 
which more aptly reflected the considerable responsibility that he already carries 
m this field. Moreover, the existing structure is well established and well 



13 A major argument (paragraph 9 {b)) for the transfer of pay and manage- 

thouaht tfb^so Department is that the Treasury is 

Si ofthe 'management 

problems of the Civil Service is essentially restrictionist. 

14 This view is based on an image of the Treasury which is out of date and 
wffich m particular is no longer held by Permanent Secretaries (whether or not 

avtilaEil? tit >"™‘ably tend to exceed the resources 

avaUable so that the Treasury has to apply a measure of restraint. But, as the 
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, rommittee emphasised, the main task of the finance and economic 
f i. Treasury is to enable the Cabinet to make a rational apportionment 
r both between the public and the private sectors of the economy 

Sn tto public sector, and to ensure that the resources allocated to 
uurposes within the public sector are used in the most efficient and 
KonSical way. There is a positive side to both these activities. 

K Moreover the evidence shows that the Treasury on its management side 
M not adopted a restrictionist interpretation of its role. In training in the 
Production of office machinery including computers, in modern methods of 
Toniop and control, in recruitment policies and in the general management of 
Kie progress has perhaps not been as fast as it might have been, but the 
TTeasurv has hdped Departments in these fields and indeed has always been 
ready to take the lead in developing and spreading enlightened management 
practices. 

16 No part of the Treasury is wholly manned by people who have spent all 
their' working lives in the department. For example, of the nine Under 
Secretaries and above on the Establishment side of the Treasury, four have 
snent more of their careers outside the Treasury than in it. The posting of 
taff from Departments to the Treasury (and vice versa) is and will be an 
increasingly important part of the development of the machinery for central 
management. 



17. There is of course room for improvement in the arrangements for central 
management. But the necessary advances could be made with the present 
structure Further development of centrally-run career management, for 
example, 'could be as well achieved in the Treasury as in a separate Civil Service 
Department. 

18 But when all this 1ms been said, it must be acknowledged that uninformed 
opinion still associates the word “ Treasury ” with short-term policies and 
with restriction and parsimony; and this is what lies behind the desire to put 
the central management of the Civil Service in other hands. To demonstrate 
that this view of Treasury management is unfounded docs not dispose of it 
altogether, since the prevalence of the view is a matter of fact, and it would be 
optimistic to expect any quick change. It has to be remembered, however, 
that the new Treasury organisation which embodies a more positive and forward- 
looking approach to its responsibilities is barely four years old; and even now 
the critical view of the Treasury is found mainly among those without direct 
experience of its methods. 



19. A subsidiary argument has been put forward (paragraph 9 (c)), that a 
Civil Service Department would be of advantage in bringing together the 
selection of staff and their training. Two points are made; 



(a) The selectors might say that a candidate had a specific and serious 
gap in his abilities and was acceptable if, and only if, the gap was filled 
by some particular training. 
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(b) One way of selecting the “ flyers ” might be not to “ star ” them at the 
outset but to sort them out after a rigorous training course. 

The report of the Management Training Working Party may recommend 
development on these lines. But if this were accepted it would not necessarily 
follow that the initial selection and the organisation of training and post- 
training selection should be carried out in the same Department. Different 
individuals would in any case have to undertake these two tasks, and it would be 
easy to arrange that the views of the initial selectors on the abilities of recruits 
were known to those responsible for their training. 

20. The argument that the present Treasury is unwieldy reflects anxiety about 
the almost intolerable burden on any Chancellor of the Exchequer. It has 
sometimes been suggested that he might be helped by losing responsibihty for 
the pay and management functions of the Treasury. This is unlikely to be so in 
practice. A Chancellor gives only the broadest policy attention to pay questions 
(and indeed would have to concern himself in the same broad way with pay 
pohcy even if the pay and management functions of the Treasury were transferred 
elsewhere): the more detailed issues are normally settled by the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasniy. A theoretical disadvantage of a joint Treasury is 
that it allows neither joint (official) Head to run his own “ Department ”, and 
to dispose of his forces exactly as he wishes. But in practice no insuperable 
difficulty arises. 



21. The plea of the Society of Civil Servants (paragraph 9 (e)) for a visibly 
strong central leadership of the Service presents the argument for a new 
Department in perhaps its most attractive form. As this note has already 
acknowledged, the positive and forward-looking aspects of Civil Service 
management already undertaken by the Treasury may have made less impact 
than they should, because they tun counter to the picture of the Treasury in 
the mythology of British pubUc life. It has to be carefully considered, however, 
whether the presentational advantages which a new Department might have 
for this pnrpose would be matched by benefits of substance, or outweighed by 
some of the disadvantages discussed in the following paragraphs. 

22. Turning to the arguments against a change, total expenditure on the 
personnel of the public services falling directly or indirectly on the Exchequer 
IS very large, as can be seen from the following items : 

(a) 40 per cent (£870 millions) of the Defence Budget is accounted for by 
personnel costs (cf paragraph 5 (i) (c)); 

(b) the s^ costs of the industrial and non-industrial Civil Service, 

P^^Sraph 5 (i) (a)) amount to about 

£850 mil linn' 



(c) the superannuation “bill” of the pension schemes on which the 

t?a“7n^™r ® 

f'” is Wholly, 

or in part, from the Exchequer (cf. paragraph 5 (i) (A)) is as follows : 
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30.000 

24.000 1 

12.000 

535.000 J 

400.000 

95.000 

26.000 
1,345,000 



£768 million 

£610 million 
£128 million 
£ 30 million 
£597 million 
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^Ho^spital Doctors and Dentists 
Medical Practitioners 
Dental Practitioners 

Others 

Teachers 

Police 

Fire 

Local Authorities (Others) 
rr. 1 - r-uon/'P-iinr of the Exchequer must have a major voice in decisions 
f^Crrsector of public expenditure. He would certainly not be 

relating to so large a J* relating to any part of the public 

able to to costs. It follows that he, and therefore the 

and PubUc Sectm Department, would continue to exercise the 
new Finance ^ conditions in the public sector generally 

r,%t®rthfcw at present'in relation to public 

(including the U P ) responsibilities and 

services °*er than L i Department so far as 

the “Sanisat on of tl g j concerned would have to continue 

are^ addition, similar arrangements would 

Tve to b"e for the control of the new Civil Service Department, which 

f’^^Tamrie'^the MiSy of Health does now in respect of the National Health 

at least some risk of the duplication and increases ni total staff referred 
paragraph 9 (/). 

la Tt ran also be argued that under concentrated control (paragraph 9 (g)) 
the t^functus of controlling expenditure and managing ^ 

each be more effectively discharged through being combined in °"® 

Certainly such a single department must be mote effective on both sides of its 
wnrk bv reTson of the knowledge of departmental organisation and personalities 
TauEed f" rtiige of interest. One Permanent Secretary has 
expressed the view that the Treasury is too powerful; the general view is that a 
strLg and effective combined Treasury improves the machinery of government 
as a whole. 

25 The Management Services Divisions of the Treasu^ are investigating 
how som: of r newer and more sophisticated foVe S 

way to get the best value for money can be put nrmlication to 

The dissemination of knowledge of these techniques eo^^aboriTonith 

particular projects or blocks of expenditure call f of conducting such 

the Divisions dealing with expenditure, and the advantages of conducting 
a joint operation in a single Department are obvious. 

26. On the other hand the scope ®p-operation of 
Treasury does not extend to the whole of its work. For instance, it does not 
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affect the Finance Divisions, and the Pay Group is very little affected. More 
over, to the extent that informal co-operation is practicable and useful' it miehi- 
be developed between a new Civil Service Department and a new Finance and 
Public Sector Department. It does not seem that the argument of oonvenienc 
arising from the present juxtaposition of work in the Treasury is of decisive 
significance. 

27. Finally the view is widely held among Permanent Secretaries that they 
prefer to deal with one central controlling Department and fear that it would 
complicate their task of management to have to “ clear their lines ” with two 
Departments; that in particular the present system enables Departments to get 
central approval of proposals as regards both staff and expenditure in the same 
operation, and they dislike the prospect of two independent, though over- 
lapping, operations. 

Conclusion 

28. None of these arguments seems strong enough to suggest that a change 
m organisation would in itself provide an answer to the basic problems of the 
avil Service. There can be no doubt that the change would be practicable if it 
were decided to make it, and it would offer some presentational advantage 
On the other hand it might look a bigger change than it was, and might gWe 
rise to expectations that problems too intractable to be solved bv anv Whitehsll 
re-shuffle would somehow vanish. 

LAURENCE HELSBY 
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ANNEX 



PAY AND MANAGEMENT DIVISIONS 

Summer 1966 (see paragraph 6) 

Joint Permanent Secretary 

Second Secretary 

Third Secretary, Pay : 

Under Secretary, Pay 

Under Secretary, Pay and Pensions 



Third Secretary, Management: 

Under Secretary, Personnel 

Under Secretary, Management Services 

Under Secretary, Training 



Admin. 
(Chief Stat. 
Asst. Secs. 
& Princs.) 

Pay 1 

Pay 2 

Pay 4 

Pay 3 

Defence overseas 
Superannuation 
Management 1 
Management 2 
Statistics 

Complementing 1 



Complementing 2 ... 1 

Training ... ^ ... 2 

Management Services 

(General) 2 

0 &M 1 1 

0&M2 1 



Executive Clerical 



CEO/SEO HEO/EO 

5 9 4 

3 9 1 

3 4 3 

4 9 2 

9 11 1 

7 17 8 

1 4 4 

3 7 3 

1 3 4 

13 9 3 

1 2 — 

10 16 12 

6 4 4 

33 10 3 

21 4 1 



Total 



20 

16 

12 

17 

24 

34 

12 

16 

10 

28 

4 

40 

16 

47 

27 



Total ... 32 120 118 53 323 

Office services for Pay 
and Management 
Group 

TOTAL 573 



Note: The staff of the Civil Service Commission, which would presumably be 
integrated into a Civil Service Department, number about 650. 
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MEMORANDUM No. 15 
submitted by 

the association of first division civil servants 

September, 1966 
INTRODUCTION 



1 The First Division Association represents all grades of the Administrative 
riass including Permanent Secretaries. Ninety per cent of the Class are 
members It also represents the Statistician and Economist Classes, the Museum 
Keeoers 'h.M. Inspectors of Schools and senior administrative staff in the 
Government Communications Headquarters and in the U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority. 

2 This paper concentrates primarily on the position of the Administrative 
Class and its relationship with other Civil Service classes; it deals also with its 
training and management; and we append some information based on a 
ouestionnaire circulated to out members. We plan to submit later a further 
paper’- covering other matters including methods of work and conditions of 
service. We have sought to compress our evidence as much as possible and 
have left out much supporting material. We should be glad to elaborate any 
aspect in oral or in further written evidence. 

The role of the Administrative Class 

3. The need for and function of the Administrative Class derive from the 
Ministerial and Parliamentary system of Government. Under this system all 
executive power is vested in Ministers. They are few in number and hold 
office for only a comparatively short time. They rarely come in as specialists 
in any aspect of the work of their Department and in this respect they reflect 
the generally accepted principle in this country that non-speoialists should take 
the major policy decisions on behalf of the community as a whole. In these 
circumstances the volume of work demands that a Minister shouW be supported 
by a body of staff which can bring to bear on the work of the Department the 
same type of considerations that the Minister would himself bring and act for 
him under his general direction in matters either of a minor policy or quasi- 
judicial nature. 

4. The essential function of this group of staff is to bring together the disparate 
issues involved in taking major decisions of policy, to advise on what these 
decisions should be and subsequently to put them into effect. The Admin- 
istrative Class is uniquely able to perform this function because of its broad 
background, intellectual capacity and experience of operating in government. 
Administrators become conversant with the special subjeiAs^th which ind ividual 
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departments are concerned; collectively they know about the whole range f 
governmental and parliamentary affairs; they know how to cope with th 
complexities of the government machine; finally they are politically aware in 
the sense of regarding politics as the art of the possible. “ 

5. These are the traditional functions of the Administrative Class but the 
continued extension of direct government influence and control has meant that 
the managerial skills of the Class are increasingly required in running proiects 
and programmes, work more akin to that performed in industry. We believe 
this trend will continue in the future. 



The composition of the Administrative Class 

6. A common impression is that the Administrative Class is overwhelminglv 
composed of Oxford and Cambridge graduates, who have come straight frorn 
Umversity into the Class. Our survey shows that rather less than a half came 
in as direct entry Assistant Principals and a further 10 per cent as direct entrv 
Pnncipals. The remainder started their Civil Service careers in other classes— 
10 per cent m the Executive, 17 per cent in the Clerical and the rest in the 
professional and departmental classes. One-third of the Class went to public 
^hools and most of the rest to grammar schools; about half are Oxford or 
Cambridge graduates, a quarter graduates of other universities and the 
remainder have no degree. Among the degree subjects taken History, Economics 
ScffR® Phikisophy and Economics). Classics, and Science/Mathe- 

matics/Engineering each account for roughly a fifth, with Law and MoXm 
Languages the next most numerous. moaem 



The Fnture 

7 We believe the Administrative Class will continue to have a vital role to 
play m government; the present trend towards more specialisation a^ an 
rf ttomk day life wiU incase the importance 

cS r^^SKXer iOT^r”^ - 

are pOOdpSly iO“o“aS foreOdsf®®''* 

ShXrwWc^^^^^ administrator’s skill in administrative 

SL ™ r? ^ >“™t on the job; the 

dSn ” Administrative Studies is a step in this 

® taoStfonOO f“;.“*totors to increase their 

S, at Jd^OLrimpeOtl JetOO 
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M To increase planned movement between Departments in rdated fields 
^ for the benefit both of the Service and of the individual. This should 
include facilities for secondment to public corporations, local govern- 
ment, international bodies and industry. 

(d) To enable administrators and specialists to work more closely together 
^ ^ so that their joint contribution can be made most effectively. 

RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER CLASSES 

Executive Class 

8 We have taken the Treasury proposals' for a merger as the starting point 
for our comments. We share the Treasury’s view that anything that imposes 
unnecessary rigidity on the Service should be eliminated. At Prmcipal/Chief 
Executive Officer level, there is an increasing number of posts in the Service 
where the work can equally well be done by either rank. This does not mean 
that each individual can be regarded as capable of doing any job at that rank but 
sueeests that the present grading distinction should be removed. Establishment 
Divisions will continue to have to take account of personal aptitudes for posts. 
As the Service is organised at present it is not so self-evident that work at 
Assistant Secretary/Principal Executive Officer level is interchangeable. Never- 
theless we believe that the right trend is towards a single promotion avenue for 
Principals and Chief Executive Officers and that the proposed merger will give 
management greater scope for selecting the tight person for a particular job. 
We accept, therefore, that part of the Treasury proposals relating to a mMger 
of the Administrative and Executive Classes at Principal/Chief Executive Officer 
level and above. 



9 We do not, however, believe that the Treasury proposals will improve 
recruitment either for Assistant Principals or other graduates ; indeed we think 
there is a real risk that the suggested variants of Grade VIII entry (to use the 
Treasury’s terminology for the new Management Group) would discourage 
recruitment of both. The Treasury seek to encourage the recruitment of the 
ablest graduates by offering them “ starred Grade VIII ” posts with teaming 
and experience comparable with that of today’s Assistant Principals and quick 
promotion up to Grade V. Many of out Assistant Principal mem^bers, i.e those 
who have most recently joined the Civil Service, assure us that they would not 
have been interested in joining under these conditions. They saw a real incentive 
in seeking to join what they regarded as an 61ite, with prospects of interesting 
and demanding work at a fairly early age on promotion to Principal, and ot 
further increases in responsibility, for those who proved themselves, tluough 
further promotion. In view of the 25 per cent shortfall in Assistant Principal 
recruitment over the 1956-65 period the Civil Service cannot afford to reduce 
the attraction of the Service to the most able of University graduates. The 
Treasury proposals purport to offer the substance of the present Assistant 
Principal career but in a way which it will be difficult to present to these graduates. 
They will see only a lowering of the graduate entry standards and, in 
membership of an 61ite, a vague promise of preferential treatment. If the 
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“ starred ” graduates are well chosen, “ non-starred ” graduates will 
realise that, for all the appearance of equality, they are being offered an infe°°'' 
career; on the other hand, if “ starred " graduates are badly selected and c”°"^ 
sequently diverted into the “ non-starred ” stream, the better graduate will 
get the impression that a star does not carry with it the promised guarantee* 
We believe it would be better to retain two distinct methods of graduate ent ’ 
by different competitions, thereby avoiding any illwill which might be caused P 
the Service by giving certain Grade VIII staff special treatment. The people a*t 
present brought in as Assistant Principals might, in future, be brought in at 
Grade VII with prospects of promotion to Grade V no later than is norm 1 
today. This is similar to what is done in the Diplomatic Service. 



10. It is not directly within our province to comment on the career prosoects 
offered to other graduate entrants to the new Management Group. But we are 
so convinced of the importance to the Service of drawing on this talent tlrat we 
should like to express some views. Among these graduates may be a number 
who, after a few years’ service, will prove to have the potential expected of the 
present Assistant Principal stream. These should, at the earliest possible 
moment, be given training opportunities fully comparable with those of the 
present Assistant Principal. But it seems to us not suflicient simply to look at 
graduate entrants as either potential Assistant Principals or suitable for present 
Execubve Officer type work. If the latter was attractive to the sort of vounv 
people we have m mmd they would already be entering the Service in much 
larger numbers; and the wastage of Executive Officers generally would be less 

° V ^“‘‘udes or constitute an attraction’ 

Much thought wiU also have to be given to offering them satisfying and worth- 
while work, proper facilities for training, possibly in a variety of different fields 
and leading to specific qualifications e.g, in accounting, statistics and personnel 
management, as we as adequate pay, good working conditions Tnd early 
prospects of promotion to Grade VII. Much more sensitive and effiS 
personnel management will be needed to ensure that these graduates are given 
jobs where their abilities ean be fully used. ® 

•'^‘^ruitment difficulties stem from the 
™ten& read? xte “a i" ‘he mind of the 

fiSsteth^’ Trust Memorandum' 

suggests that it is the latter that is more at fault. Before any change is made in 

rrprotm"“‘ t>^”natu” 



Specialist Classes 

inffie “1“ f'] "“"y specialist classes 

of harmonious and eS^wS bet™^^^^^^^^ 

of four of these classes viz. ScieS nfT„ administrators and the members 
Economists and Statisticians The nrm Group of Professionals, 

relationships in these fields may weU be Zr? 

y more widely applicable in other spheres. 

‘ Slstk Report from the Estimates Committee, session lm:^;:T94: 
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Higher management class 

We have considered the concept of a Higher Management Class embracing 
a™-nistrators and speciaiists above a given rank (say the equivalent of 
“ ■ ft Secretary) In favour of this proposal it can be argued that a unified 
. should make it easier to appoint the right man to the right post, and 
IH heln to break down the barriers between the existing classes. It would 
S confof” more closely to practice in large scale industry. 

u We have however, reached the conclusion that the creation of a Higher 
nr nawment Class would obscure what we see as the essential difference be- 
* wn *e specialist and the administrative contribution, while the flexibility it 
provide could be achieved in other ways. We have already referred, in 
ssraohs 3 to 5 to the lay character of the administrative role and its function 
f hdneing to bear on any major issue all the wider considerations that are 
levant The role of the specialist, on the other hand, at decision making level, 
k to speak with professional experience and depth of knowledge on the scientific 
nr tectaical merits and implications of a particular course of action. We do not 
hrlieve these roles can be combined. This is not to say, of course, tliat the 
administrator can play his part without close familiarity with the work of hts 
specialist colleagues, nor that specialists are unable to develop a full appreciation 
of the wider issues. What we are saying, however, is that the specialist who 
becomes fully able to perform the administrative role thereby ceases to be a 
specialist and will in turn need other specialists to provide the element of expert 
knowledge that is essential to the dialogue. We see merit also in the preservation 
of separate grade structures running up to the highest levels both for the 
Management Group and for the Specialist classes. This will offer the incentive 
of clearer promotion prospects and enhance the professional standing of those 
concerned. 



The alternatives 

15. It is for this reason that we cannot advocate the creation of a Higher 
Management Class. Nevertheless there are various ways in which we think the 
effective working together of the Administrative and specialist classes can and 
should be improved. Difficulties have undoubtedly arisen because of the lack 
of understanding of the functions of one class by the other and also because 
the organisation of work in parallel hierarchies has tended to encourage the 
development of narrow class attitudes instead of full co-operation between the 
classes at all levels. These tendencies are perhaps most marked and their 
consequences potentially most serious in the technological fields, where govern- 
ment responsibilities are particularly likely to expand and where the formulation 
of policy will be increasingly governed by specialist factors, 

16. One way in which we should seek to improve the present situation is to 
widen the opportunity for those members of specialist classes who wish to take 
up administrative work and have the necessary aptitudes to transfer to the 
Management Group. We hope that senior specialists who show,^ perhaps quite 
late in their careers, that they also have the qualities of an administrator will be 
enabled to make the transition. We should like to see more men with such 
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qualifications holding some of the highest posts in the Service, but thev w 
do so by virtue of their recognised abilities as administrators not in a v 
capacity. ®’P“ciaiist 

17. Another way in which the work of the Management and specialist rU. 
can be integrated is for members of both, while retaining their separate * 
to be deployed in one hierarchy. This form of organisation is likelv to u 
appropriate in only a limited number of cases; it has already been annr a ■ 
ae Architects and Building Branch of the Department of Education la 
Science, in the Ministry of Transport and in the Ministry of Technology. ™ 

18. Many of the posts in these reshaped organisations should not be reearHoa 

as the property either of specialists or of non-specialists. The aim should be to 
fill these posts only on the criterion of the best man for the job. Some Xntl. 
would, however, have to be given to getting a sound balance between the 
different shlls involved and the posts with particular policy content woSd 
normally be held by members of the Management Group For instanl in ft! 
Mmistry of Transport Highways organisation, which 1 now headed \^^n 
engineer of Deputy Secretary rank, it is of value that below him there 
Under Secretaries (as well as engineers of equivalent rank). Some alternation 
up the hierarchy is desirable but which skills are contributed at which levefs h 
bound to vary from tme to time. ® 

19. Parfcifiarly where several disciplines are involved, and there is a definite 
project wteh has to be completed by a certain time, the project tea^^ 
the best form or organisation. The leader of the team should be choS 

personal qualities rather than his particular professional qualifications 

silsSrSS? »= i 

Economists and statisticians 

and';tSsSsSm°^^ and economists 

fessional field? riillld rsle 'd scientific/pro- 

economists and statisticians in the A. ** presence of 

sides of the quesSn Association has enabled us to canvass both 

an? 

retained by separate recruitment nmf professionalism to be 

There is aLd?? tow?dSe?t^^^^^^ management, 

effort is required to keep spSialists up to’date ° “ sustained 

ofrecruitingalargeproportionofeco^mistsonlte"^^^ 



iiillcUl 
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ine - 

, flow of talent and ideas between the public service, universities and 
constant flow of presupposes the continuation of separate classes in 

other wdks of me^ P ^ considerable area of economic admin- 

some form. Attne sa reflected m the organisation. 

istration in winch d ^ j,y 

'!"“”? ^ors economists or Ltisticians with a very great deal of mter- 
administta or qualifications and experience already avmlable 

changeability depenai g hierarchy it is important that both the 

in the d the Appropriate specialist classes should be represented 

Management Group PP ^ by the identity of grades and 

sASietX atady Axist between the Economists and Statisticians and the 
Administrative Class. 

MANAGEMENT AND TRAINING 

91 The nroper development of the abilities of individuals in the Service and 
of their experience and enthusiasm can only be fully achieved 
the ° oberent pknning of their careers both in terms of training and 

through a mc^recoh happens now, on the innate 

posting. administrators when set down in a new field and often with staff 
r to pick up a subject overnight and make a 

real contribution. 

94 The methods of career planning used in the Armed Forces and by the 
mafic Service since the war indicate that it is possible to handle these 
mStem much more systematically than is now normal in the Home Civil 
matters “ approach has been found necessary m these organisations 

f nttrur^toT^foreign postings, families, etc. But is has only been 
rWeved bv allowing a margin in staffing specifically for these purposes. Exper- 

the ^ Civil Service. The numbers of staff in the Diplomatic 

ZZ thAv Are handling (both administrative and executive). Moreover, 
S theTneXble changes of plan that are dictated by external events outside 
theh control they find about 80 per cent of actual postings are made on th 
S ofte yovTsio^^^^ plans made by their Personnel Department. 

25 It may be argued that, while such a system may well be desirable in tte 
Vr.mp- rivil Service it is simply not practicable at present because of the acute 

given tlie present shortage of staff. 

26 Taking the Principal grade as a crucial one in instituting any system of 

r 1 j o-mie tbflt the resources at present available in the 

career planning, we would argue that the reso 1 effectiveness of 

Service could be used considerably more P™duotive y tif offi“ A 

Principals could be significantly increased by improving the office services at 
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their disposal, including availability of Personal Assistants. Another 
would be to improve through training the capacity of subordinate staff 
they can accept a greater degree of responsibility. The impression of mVn t 
our memhers is that there has been a real decline in the responsibilitv r 
Pmcipals and quite a number consider they are misemployed on worV V 
could weU be done by other people. We have, therefore, reason to beUeve th 
IS scope for breaking down the vicious circles in which people cannot he ! 
for the training that would improve their effloiency. spared 

Central management organisation 

27 . Because of the importance we attach to good management we have looha 
at the machmery as it exists today and have considered whether improveZnh 
could be made in it. Management functions in the Service are at present snlh 
between the Civil Service Commission for recruitment, the Treasury for all nth.' 
centralised functions, and the Departments who have day to day respon hi iw 
There are certain defects in this division of responsibility. For iLtaL reS' 
ment needs to be more closely integrated with tlie question of age structure „ 
the Civil Service and other aspects of management. The degree of aStonom? 
given to Departments often leads to an inequality of opportunity for promotSn 
and because of the pressure of short term needs, to a reluctance to release staff 
on loan to other Departments. The efforts of the Treasury Management 

m“ ta dTsiraht 

very real difficulties. A balance 
h, a Prospects of indS 

(and by doing so increasing their efficiency) and enabling Permanent Wt • 
properly to discharge their responsibili for .he‘‘Sive“^^^^^^ 

corned '*■ 'I “ which it has bera easy for us to 

come to an agreed view. Nevertheless, we have thought it iZortot to 
Mmne the case for setting up a new Organisation charged wMi overaU 
"s foBowsI Civil Service. The central fssues seemTu! 

Organisation would need to have a Ministerial 
head Ide^y this should be the Prime Minister, particularly "7'^ 

?ut “rtain Senior appoLtaeT 

“ arrangement could lead to the delegation of responsibility' 

™s we shoSpbre! 

MinistoVthfacM rh ”1”^ appropriate that another senior 

^Z admfn s?Sn composition of a 

givcu aammistration) should be charged with this resnonsihilltv Hit 

Excheqeur wSbe p^;uari 

bXT ‘o take over pay functions (see (I) 

® «SosefX“t“T^^ Commission in 

requiremfnts oMhe recruitment and the changing 

nX^roXsaZ wh ‘ "'““u P““t 

me urganisahon, who would combine the functions of Head 
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nf the CivU Service and First Civil Service Commissioner should have 
Ws duto statutorily defined. In this way the independence of the 
recruiting authority would be preserved. 

lA Most of the Treasury’s management functions should be transferred to 
new Organisation. Whether responsibiiity for pay should be 
similarly transferred is more debateable. At present the Chancellor is 
reTponsible for the general well-being of the Service as weil as for its 
nav and the requirements of the first militate against the exercise of an 
Lrksonable degree of economy in fixing the second. This would no 
longer be true if he were responsible only for pay. On the other hand 
the authority of the new Organisation would obviously be strengthened 
if it were to conduct all pay negotiations, although the exercise of this 
function would inevitably be always subject to Treasury control of the 
expenditure involved. Without having very strong views we are 
slightly inclined to favour the transfer of pay to the new Organisation. 

(d) The Organisation shouid be responsible for the co-ordination of all 

^ training work, including the Centre for Administrative Studies and 
other centralised training courses. It should take an interest m the 
careers of all those Civil Servants likely to go on to higher administrative 
posts. 

(el The right relationship between the Organisation and Departments 
would need to be worked out carefully. We think, however, that it 
would be practicable to devise a means whereby the initiative m promo- 
tions and postings tested with Departments, while there was reserved 
to the Organisation a power of veto and the right to raise any matter 
affecting the people in whom it took an interest e g. promotion o 
PtincipL to Assistant Secretary, interdepartmental loans, transfer of 
redundant staff. 

29 We have thought it worth setting out the various steps m our thinking m 
some detail because the issues ate complex and do not all point the s^m® way. 
Our conclusion is in favour of the setting up of a central management o^'sa 
tion but very careful consideration would have to be given to the actual way in 
which this might be done. 

Training and career planning 

30 Until recently formal training has tended to be a Cinderella among Civil 
Service activities and provided in such a fragmented way that it has not been 
rernab^ accent of people’s performance during tram.ng >«^ 
their suitability for postings or promotion. The 

training has always been thought to be on the job, and of course ™ 1 alway 
be very important. But we welcome the increasing attention 
value of formal training and have made specific suggestions t° *e Osmond 
Working Party^ directed towards increasing its value both to the berv 
and the individual. 

31. We have already said (paragraph 7(h)) that we see ^ 

trators to increase their knowledge of t he subjects with which they are dealing . 

^ Memorandum No. 13. 
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To achieve this involves formal training and career planning since both 
needed to produce administrators familiar with and thoroughly effective”'”' 
particular field of government. In saying this we are not arguing that adm'” * 
tratnr,Q shnnlH hpf’.nmft nnn.Qi,cnis»p.iflUcfc Thio io «i-sf i_. i , ^HlS- 



trators should become quasi-specialists. This is not their role; but equal! t 
be effective as non-specialists they must have a proper understandine of th 
subjects with which they are dealing. This cannot be achieved bv lav ' 
individual across all the fields of government. So some concentrati™ f 
training effort is necessary, “ ™ 



32. So far as general education is concerned we are sure it is right to confin 
to recruit administrators, regardless of the subject of their degree accordinvr 
their ability and personal qualities. The wide spread of degree subjects studied 
by present day administrators is shown in the Appendix (Table 4) The fieM 
of choice should be kept equally wide in future. 

33. \Ve envisage the Centre for Administrative Studies playing an increasinalv 

important part in the training of graduate entrants (as well as of those conu^o 
into administration from other directions). We support proposals that have 
been made for increasing the length of the course provided its content is satis- 
factory. Part of the course should continue, as now, to provide a common 
basis of instruction for aU participants. Any extension, separated in time if at 
m possible on the sandwich principle, should offer opportunities for specialisa- 
tion. Possible subjects for this further work might lie within the fields of 
economics, social administration, international and strategic affairs, technology 
personnel and project management and business methods. Individuals miS^t 
be encouraged to concentrate on perhaps two of these fields, the aim being to 
equip them to tackle a sufficient variety of posts. ® 

carefully thought-out postings, would be 
a nerfnn- success of this approach. Postings should take full account of 
a person s ttaimng, and the amount of expertise which he could bring to a job 

fob funded “S'* f Too short a tim^fn any one 

ExchLrfh^' tecause it can lead to the waste of valuable experience 
Exchanges between Departments may be of value both to the individuS and to 
the Department, particularly where there is some common feature in the work. 

goveni^nt thafiHsT development in a field of 

the sS^c^ wVd 1 preparing people for the highest posts in 

be^een ffafo^ “xhef ‘hat we see 

more dptailpH r * — anmng. There are however some other perhaps 

Zs^nott om “ brief comment. Formal Lining 

continuing process stretching regarded as part of a 

^ ^ courses”'^nemhi'h*’' ‘aWng the form of outside training 

courses, tor people being transferred to certain posts ; 
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t. fnrmal training is appropriate, more opportunity for people 

becoming fully engaged m day to day work, 
e rnurses to bring people up to date in subjects that have 
Heveloped since their Centre for Administrative Studies course; m the 
caJe conferences on specific subjects may be more 

appropriate; 

iS) exchanges with other Departments or secondment to outside organisa- 
^ tions, provided the new work is in a cognate field; 

(e) use of outside training facilities e.g. Henley, London and Manchester 
Business Schools; 

(/) sabbatical years or shorter periods; 

M transitional provision for the generations who have missed the intensive 
^ training given at the Centre for Administrative Studies and have the 
prospect of twenty-five years or so working with more highly trained 
younger colleagues. This could be uncomfortable personally and bad 
for efficiency. 

CONCLUSION 

t7 We believe the present Administrative Class provides a basis on which to 
a fuwe management of the Civil Service. It is vital to continue to 

auract graduates of high calibre by the offer of clearly defined prospects. It is 
To fssential to bring into the Management Class the more senior members of 
the present Executive Class who have shown themselves fully capable of 
aamihistrative work and those members of other classes with a similar ability 
aSsh W do this sort of work. Those who will fill the higher posts in the 
new group must be given more format training, both in administrative tech 
luerand ffi the subjects with which they are dealing in the early stages of 
their careers Later on they must be encouraged and permitted to keep up-to- 
date by secondment, research and further courses. We believe that, even at the 
higher^levels, there is a distinction between the function 

rnd the contribution of specialists, and the Management Group and the 
specialist classes should therefore remain separate. But determined ^ 

nreded to enable them to work more closely together; in some cases Integra 
organisation may be appropriate. 

38 In order to make the best use of administrators, more coherent career 
planning will be necessary to take advantage of the training they have been 
riven an^of the experience they have subsequenffy acquired. A central 
management organisation might help to oversee this. 

39. There is little of complete originality in our evidence. In response to 
the changing demands upon it the Civil Service 
further than is usually thought to be the case. We found 
developing trends which are already apparent and suggesting changes which, to 
mlSt, ar^ tested in practice. We feel "e 

proposed will ensure that the role performed until now by the Administratv 
Class will be carried out in the future with increasing effectiveness. 
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Statistical Appendix 

1. The Association decided to carry out a survey among certain catecor' 
its members to provide a statistical basis for considering some of its evide *** 
the Fulton Committee. The text of the questionnaire circulated is cive,, 
end of this Appendix. ® ™ 



2. The questionnaire was distributed to members in the ranks of U d 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary and Principal and equivalent ranks in ft 
Statistician and Economist Classes. Replies were received from 1 473 ne I 
about half the numbers in these grades and about 60 per cent of membersM 



3. The analyses given in this Appendix are confined to the Administrative 
Class as being the most relevant to our argument. Of the 1,377 members of the 
Class who rephed 52 per cent were Principles, 36 per cent Assistant Secretaries 
and 12 per cent Under Secretaries. This is close to the true proportions thoush 
there may be a sUght under-representation of Under Secretaries AnalvsK 
make no allowance for non response; and since response was fairly low the 
results must be viewed cautiously. It is fair to say, however, that where the 
analyses can be checked against statistical data from other sources (e.g. the 
broad classes of origin of members of the administrative class) the correlation 
IS very close. We believe therefore that there are no gross distortions due to 
the rate of response. 



Table I 

Grade of Joining Civil Service (Qu. 6) 
(in percentages) 





Admin 


Exec. 


Cleri- 

cal 


Stat. 


Econ. 


Dept. 

Exec. 


Scien- 

tilic 


Works 

(inc. 

G.P.O.) 


Other 


Total 


Grade now 
Principal ... 


54 


U 


20 


0 


0 


4 


2 


3 


6 


100 


Assistant 
Secretary ... 


55 


10 


16 


0 


1 


8 


1 


2 


7 


100 


Under 
Secretary ... 


76 


6 


2 


0 


1 


7 


0 


1 


7 


100 


Total 


561 


10 


17 


0 


1 


6 


1 


2 


7 


100 



' 46 per cent of the total joined as A.P.S, 
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Table 2 



Mode of entry to Administrative Class (Qu. 8) 



Open competition, Method I ... 
Open competition, Method II 
Limited competition. Method I 
Limited competition, Method II 
Promotion within department ... 
Late entry competition 
Transfer from other class 
Promotion between departments 
Other 



% 

24 

26 

2 

8 

23 

8 

3 
2 

4 

100 



Table 3 



Type of last school {Qu. 13) 
{in percentages) 



Although very commonly used the groups of schools named present some 
definitional problems. For simplicity, no detailed definitions were attempted 
and members were left to make their own judgement into which groups they fall 



Grade 


Direct Grant 


Grammar 


Public 


Other 


Total 


Principal 


14 


50 


30 


6 


100 


Assistant Secretary 


12 


52 


32 


4 


100 


Undersecretary ... 


14 


34 


47 


5 


100 


Total 


13 


49 


33 


5 


100 



Table 4 

Type of higher education {Qu. 14) 
{in percentages) 









Oxford 
















Grade 


None 


Oxford 

or 

Cam- 

bridge 


Cam- 

bridge 

and 

another 

Univ. 


Lon- 

don 

Univ. 


Scot- 

tish 

Univs, 


Other 

U.K. 

Univs, 


Ab- 

road 


Art- 

icles 


Other 


Total 


Principal 


25 


41 




17 


5 


6 


0 


1 


2 


100 


Assistant 
Secretary ... 


20 


47 


2 


19 


5 


5 


0 


1 


1 


100 


Under 

Secretary ... 


6 


68 


4 


9 


6 


6 


0 


0 


1 


100 


Total 


21 


46 


3 


17 


5 


5 


0 


1 


2 


100 



1—5 
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Table 5 



Degree subjects (Qu. IS) 



No degree 






... 291 


Classics 






... 195 


English 






... 54 


Geography 






... 15 


History 






... 241 


Modern Languages 






... 71 


Social Sciences 






... 17 


Economics and P.P.E. ... 






... 209 


General honours 






... 35 


Science 






... 68 


Maths 






... 49 


Engineering 






... 36 


Law 






... 64 


Accountancy 






7 


Other 






... 25 


Total 






... 1,377 



Table 6 

Other career-type Jobs (Qu. IT) 



None 76 

Regular forces 3 

Colonial Service 5 

Teaching and University work 6 

Local authority ] 

Nationalised industry 1 

Industry and commerce 6 

Other 2 

Total 100 
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Table 7 



The type of work carried out by the Administrative Class (Qu. 19) 

{figures represent % of time spent and are rounded to the nearest 5%) 

mis Question called for subjective judgments from the respondants and it 
^!lLrted to us that a number of people had found it difficult to break down 
rer^rfin the way requested. Some distortion through differences of 



* 


Principal 


Assistant 

Secretary 


Under 

Secretary 


Average 


Private Secretary 


3-5 


1 


0-5 


1 


Committee Secretariat, including Cabinet 
Office work 


8 


3 


2 


4 


riassical functions of non-routine parlia- 
mentary work, i.e. P-Q-s» 

Ministerial briefing for debates etc. 
Ministerial correspondence 


20 


21-5 


21 


21 


Consideration of projects in the light of 
financial and policy control 


19-5 


20-5 


20 


20 


Supervising the exercise of a Department’s 
re^atory, licencing etc. functions ... 


13-5 


12 


12 


13 


Negotiations (international and internal) ... 


16 


14-5 


15 


16 


Establishments 


8 


12 


12 


10 


Macroeconomic functions and application o 
statistical and economic skills 


3-5 


3-5 


4 


4 


Other 


8 


12 


13-5 


11 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



TEXT OF QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Name: 

2. Department; 

3. Division; 

4. Age as at 1.1.66; 

5. Grade as at 1.1.66: 

6. In what grade did you join the Civil Service ? 

7. Length of time in the Civil Service; 

8. For administrators only — mode of entry to Administrative Class. 

— Open Competition Method I 
—Open Competition Method II 
— Limited Competition Method I 
— Limited Competition Method II 
— ^Promotion within Department 
—Late entry competition 
—Other (please specify) 
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9. Length of time in Administrative, Statistician or Economic Classes; 

10. Length of time in present grade: 

11. Number of different jobs (excluding purely reorganisational changes) held 
in present grade : 

12. Number and rank of staff reporting to you directly: 

13. Type of last school: — Direct Grant: 

— Grammar: 

State which : — Public : 

— Other: 



14. Higher education, if any: 

— Oxford or Cambridge 
— London University 
— Scottish University 
—Other University 

15. Faculty: Subjects: 



—C.A.T. 

— Abroad 

—Training under articles 
— Post graduate research 



— Arts 

— Social Sciences 
— Physical Sciences 
— Mathematics 



16. For administrators. Has any part of your higher educational qualifications 
been of specific and substantial use to you in carrying out any administrative 
job? If so, what; 



17. Other career-type jobs held, if any, before entering the Civil Service. State 
type and length of service: 

18. Any release for three months or more while in Civil Service. State what 
for and for how long: 

19. The Committee is seeking particularly information on the type of work 
carried out by administrators, especially the relative proportion of time 
spent on classical i.e. parliamentary type work and on other forms. 
Please mark the following list with roughly assessed percentages of the 
time you spent, as at 1.1.66, on the various categories. Ignore anything that 
represents less than 10 per cent. 

—Private Secretary. 

—Committee secretariat, including Cabinet Office work. 

Classical functions of non-routine parliamentary work i.e. P.Qs., 
legislation, Ministerial briefing for debates and otherwise, Ministerial 
correspondence. 

Consideration of projects in the light of financial and policy control. 
Supervising the exercise of a Department’s regulatory, licencing, 
etc., functions. 

—Macroeconomic functions. 

International relations and negotiations 

—Negotiations within U.K. 

^^Sotiations with and responsibility for a particular industry. 

—Establishments. 

Senior general administrator in an organisation containing fewer 
than ten administrative staff. 

—Public relations. 

Application of statistical and economic skills. 
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,n For administrators. Is any post in your Department, which is generally 
regarded as having similar work content as your own held by a member of 

-wo*, coo, orp,of— 

—Government Economic Service — Medical Adviser 
—Statistician Class —Treasury Solicitors Dept., or 

—Scientific Officer Class Legal Department 

For economists and statisticians. Is any post which is generally regarded as 
cmiivalent to your own held by a member of any of the following classes: 
’ —Administrative Class —Works Group of Professionals 

—Executive Class —Medical Adviser 

—Scientific Officer Class —Treasury Solicitors Dept., or 

Legal Department 

21 If given the opportunity to acquire further knowledge by means of formal 
' training, which one of the following would you regard as most valuable in 
enabling you to carry out your present duties? State which: 

— Economics — O- & M. 

—Statistics — Scientific Ideas 

—Business ti-aining —A. particular professional 

— Management techniques discipline 
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MEMORANDUM No. 16 



submitted by 

THE ASSOCIATION OF FIRST DIVISION CIVIL SERVANTS 
January, 1967 



Introduction 

1. In the first part of our written evidence,* submitted in September 1966 
we covered a number of subjects that are of particular concern to our members 
in the Administrative, Statistician and Economist Classes. In this further 
submission we cover ground that is of common concern to many civil servants 
e.g. movement in and out of the Service, flexibility of pension arrangements’ 
early retirement, working conditions and— as the Committee invited us to do 
when we gave oral evidence— we have set out our views on the problem of 
anonymity. 



Anonymity and openness in the Civil Service 

2. At its meeting on 1st November, 1966, to take oral evidence from the 
Association, the Committee asked the Association for its views on the problems 
thrown up by the imposition of anonymity on civil servants. 



3. The doctrine on the need for anonymity is vague, and practice varies not 
only from Department to Department but also from suty'ect to subject and from 
situation to situation. Such formal doctrine as there is goes back to the 
Masterman Report,^ which was primarily concerned with the political neutrality 
of the Civil Service, and with limitations that must be imposed on the exercise 
by ctvil servants of the ordinary political rights of the citizen. In practice, since 
all the affarrs of Government are political to the extent that they are open to 
pohtrcal challenge civU servants tend to be inhibited from participation in 
gtbhc or semr-pubhe discussions on matters of policy within their purview. 
However, we ttank it is important to draw the distinction between overt commit- 
rnent to a pohtical party, and participation by civil servants in public discussions 
of the subjecte with which they deal. The Masterman Report was concerned 

primarily concerned here, however, 

with the latter, and consider that some changes in practice are desirable. 

mvn limited extent— civil servants are identified publicly 

with their responsibihties. Thus: 



(i) semor civil servants give oral evidence to the Public Accounts Com- 
mttee, the Estimates Committee and the Select Committee on 
**re excused from answering questions 

matters of poh ey, but this does not, in practice, exclude very much; 

^ Memorandum No. 15. ' 

■ Sepm of the Committee on the Political AelMtiee of Civil Servants, Cnul. 7718 0949). 
122 
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(ii) 



and (iii) 



lome civil servants— and especially members of the professional 
erades— read papers, make speeches, or otherwise take part m public 
discussion, on such occasions as formal enquiries, local government 
committee meetings, or professional gatherings; their views appear in 
nrofessional publications, and (in a limited way because the issues are 
seldom of sufficiently general interest) in the national press, on the 
radio or even on television; 

as a matter of everyday routine, civil servants consult particular 
sections of outside opinion about the evolution and application of 
Dolicy For this purpose, a number of Departments have consultative 
committees on particular subjects. These consultations are usually 
confidential. Informal contacts with interested individuals (including 
academics) are quite common. The machinery of the Economic 
Development Committees and the Regional Development Committees 
was set up to provide opportunities for exchanges of this kind. 



5 In out view these contacts are insufficient and can give an impression out- 
side the Service that civil servants are not fully in touch with public opinion. 
But in practice “ public ” is different for each subject and for most matters it 
does not mean the electorate as a whole but quite a small section of it. The 
neonle to whom the civil servant may profitably address himself are those who 
want to know more about the subject in general or want to know in some detail 
how particular aspects of a policy affect them. They may also want the 
nnnortunitv to feed back to the Government machine some of the problems 
that policies raise for them. It is entirely right that there shoffid be greater 
communication of this sort. We think that public poltcy would be better con- 
ceived and better understood if civil servants were prepared and encouraged to 
participate in discussions of this kind. 

6. There are two other advantages that would stem from civil servants 
participating more openly in discussions on questions of policy. Arst is the 
effect on recruitment; there is some evidence that the anonymity of the Civil 
Service is a deterrent to some recruits.^ The second advantage comes Horn the 
fact that civil servants constitute a significantly large section of informed opinion 
in this country; they have a useful contribution to make to informed debate. 



7. Of course, a policy of greater openness has its risks; 

(i) there is the risk of starting rumour; if civil servants take part in dis- 
cussions on a particular proposal then it may be taken to indicate 
future Government intentions; 

(ii) there is the risk that individual civil servants will be regarded as 
supporting or opposing particular policies, or measures, and their 
views may be thought to be at variance with those of their Minister 
(or a successor Minister) ; 

(iii) the civil servant may imply that he dissents from settled policy, 

whereas in no public exchange would it be permissible for this to 
happen. ^ 

All these could be embarrassing to Ministers as well as to othcials^ 



1 See the Report of Sub-Committee E of the Estimates Committee: “ Recruitment to the 
cm Service answers to Question 1009 to WII. and— within that Report— the memorandum 
by the Acton Society Trust, parasraph 15. 
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8. We think, however, that these risks are acceptable, both in general a H 
they affect the interests of our members. We do not envisage our meinh ^ 
participating in the more artificial confrontations of television journalism o ** 
any exchange where objectivity is at a discount. Moreover, a civil servant wh” 
participates in open exchanges would be foolish to commit himself to outrisht 
support of a proposed policy and the rejection of all its alternatives ; it is usnaT 
possible to discuss poMcies and their implications intelligently and informedl 
without plumping for one course to the exclusion of all others. We think th t 
for the rest, the more generally that open participation in these exchanges is 
accepted and practised, then the less significance will be read into this particina* 
tion in itself and the less importance will be attached to the occasional embarraV 
ment. In some areas of policy there may even now be little room for develon- 
ment in these directions, and in a few there are special problems of security 
But in most areas we think the emphasis should be on taking and creating 
opportunities for informed discussion, rather than on avoiding it, and that this 
change of attitude would make a valuable and substantial difference to the 
quality of the work of the Service. 

9. We see open exchanges as being particularly valuable in the exploration of 
long-term policy options, in the explanation of settled policy, and in discussion 
of its application. The risks of embarrassment are greatest when policy is in 
the later stages of formation at or near Ministerial level. At this stage it would 
rarely be opportune for officials to take part in the more open type of discussion 
But the more professional or academic the forum in which the discussion is 
held, the smaller the risk of subsequent embarrassment, and, in general the 
greater the value of the discussion to all participants. As a rather obvious 
working rule it could be said that the less appropriate the occasion is for officials 
to speak then the more appropriate it may be for Ministers to do so. 

Transfers between departments 



iu any way Oil tlie Officer 




concerned. 
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Movement in and out o ■ i 

,0 Tf will be desirable on occasion to import into the Civil Service people 

h outside experience; but it is no less in the national interest that civil 
TrLtrshould have the opportunity to apply their experience in appropriate 

S fields without financial penalty. There has been little movement so far 
rt tSng expedients that have been adopted to relieve the shortage ol 
Sncimls have brought people with a different background into the Service. 
Rut the movement has been one way only, and has been designed in part to 
adjust the age balance within the Administrative Class. 

Secondments 

13 We consider that some of the deliberately planned movement in and out 
of the Civil Service which we advocate should be temporary and on the basis 
of secondment. Outside employers have recognised the value of their staff 
acnuiring Civil Service experience in this way. There has been a good response 
to fte invitations for two-year secondments to the Civil Service of staff at 
Principal level A corresponding number of movements out on a similar basis 
is eauallv desirable. Secondment to international organisations, to the Govern- 
ments of the developing countries, and to public bodies in the U.K. outside the 
Civil Service should be encouraged. We think that there should be formal 
arrangements for a continuing sequence of exchanges between Civil Service 
Departments and nationalised industries, the Universities and local authorities. 
We recognise that the Civil Service has so far found it very difficult to arrange 
for the secondment of staff into industry and commerce, but we consider this 
movement to be desirable and think that formal arrangements should be made 
here with the C.B.I. and the A.B.C.C. Secondments, whether under formal 
arrangements or individually arranged, should if possible be made in such a 
way as to have a direct bearing on the previous work and future careers oi the 
people selected. 

14 In order to provide for movement of this kind it is first necessary to have 
sufficient people available. There is at present a serious shortage of staff at the 
Principal level and this seems likely to persist. In our view the most effective 
way of increasing capacity quickly and permanently would be to introduce the 
sort of office support that any commercial firm would take for granted at this 
level, if not lower (see para. 23). 



Other Temporary Appointments 

15. Many people come into the Service on contract or as temporaries for an 
undefined term. There are advantages in such arrangements, but we do not 
favour their widespread adoption for staff in what are at present the Administra- 
tive grades. As we said in paragraph 10 above, the Civil Service will need a 
corps of experienced, long-service staff, and the duties of the prwent Adminis- 
trative Class in particular demand a high proportion of career staff as compared 
with temporaries. 

16. There has been an increasing tendency in recent years for Ministers to 
supplement the resources of their Departments by bringing in their own 
advisers. We believe that these appointments should be clearly identified as 
political at whatever level they are made, and that the individuals concerned 
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should not be graded (as some have been) as temporary members of th 
Administrative or Economist Classes. Furthermore the numbers should b ™ 
severely limited. These appointments are in a quite different categorv^fr"^ 
those held by people whom Departments can engage temporarily as memb 
of the Administrative— or any other— Class provided they reach a stand H 
comparable to that required by the Civil Service Commission. 



Late Entry 

17. There will be a need to cater for those people who decide in mid-caree 
to make a permanent change, either into the Civil Service or out of it p” 
those wishing to come in to what is now the Administrative Class we think 
there should continue to be late entry competitions of the kind that ’have been 
held in recent years. There may also be a number of people who will prefer tn 
enter the Civil Service in their late twenties after other employment or further 
studies of some kind, rather than straight from University. In the non-technical 
Classes, the requirements of experience in Government will limit the possibilitv 
of recrmting at a very senior level. So we think that late recruiting should 
continue on a moderate scale at Principal level, and that above this level 
recruitment from outside should be undertaken only in special circumstances. 



18. If there is to be recruitment above the basic grade then proper weight 
must be given to the problem of financial incentive. This takes two forms 
People m indushy m their middle or late thirties who have the capacity to 
become thoroughly competent Assistant Secretaries are unlikely to be prepLed 
to enter the Service at a salary of about £3,000. Those in the non-Civil Service 
public sector (where salaries broadly reflect those of the Civil Service) are also 

Sv^Thrthe fl iT ““bstantial inducement by way of improved 

s^ary Thus the field of potential recruits is at once severely limited. There is 

would be grossly inequitable to 

f^thiT ^ The problem of remuneration is particularly acute 

masked But it has been 

msked by the willingness of employers to make up the balance of pay in some 



Early Retirement from the Service 

out of the Service is Umited by the present 

the rank™/LsSam“?“’ "ghts (for officers below 

me rank of i^sistMt Secretary) are non-transferable outside the public sector 

&e Civil S“ns 

mobihtv that arrangement is a hindrance to the job 

mobility that successive Governments have urged on the community. 

below Assistant Secreta?v wu Present, for officers 

pension riSitTare H ill-health, aU 

thrao^ fifty- Retirement after 

codd bHo fte ‘f “>fty- E"ly retirement 

vantage not only of the oflacers themselves, but to their 
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tmpnts We think that (subject to reasonable rules about minimum 
service) staff who wish to retire before their full term should be allowed 
take the full capital value of whatever pension they may be entitled to by 
vktue of their length of service and salary. 

'll The Civil Service, like any other organisation, has a small minority of 
who do not make a fully effective contribution. There are many causes, 
ffnerhaos the commonest are loss of interest, and genuine lack of the requisite 
Tlkv Loss of interest, when it is allowed to result in inadequate performance 
^(duties is a matter for the disciplinary machinery. But it is rare for the 
!,i,eliinerv to be used. We think that Departments should make more use of 
Jheknowers to downgrade or discharge staff on disciplinary grounds. Where 
Le is eenerally agreed to be a problem because of proven lack of ability then 
te officer concerned may have failed to develop the qualities required in the 
mde to which he was recruited or promoted; or his energy may have burned 
mt or his abilities have declined for medical or other reasons. The present 
Mocedure for dealing with such staff is ponderous and used with extreme rarity. 
There is no simple answer, because the human situations that underlie the 
sunerfioial problem are always complicated. But at least something can be done 
about the machinery. We understand that the Foreign Office Act, 1943, gives 
rower to retire staff from the Diplomatic Service at any time after ten years 
service on certification that their retirement is in the interest of the Service. 
We would favour the introduction of similar arrangements in the Home Civil 
Service. The initiative would have to come from reporting officers, with 
departmental management applying checks for the inevitable variations in 
standards. The circumstances of individual cases would produce a wide range 
of solutions, but in many cases we think that staff could be offered re-employ- 
ment at a lower grade in another Department, coupled with the offer of 
retirement on pension as an alternative, or in the case of people with relatively 
short service, a retirement gratuity. There would have to be a right of ajjieal, 
but the present appeals procedure, which is for use against grievances of any 
nature, is clumsy, and it would be desirable for a new appeals procedure to be 
devised. 



Working conditions 

22. We have said, in paragraph 14, that the most effective way of increaang 
capacity quickly and permanently would be to introduce the sort^ of office 
support that any commercial firm would take for granted at Principal level. 
We think that it is important that this aspect of our argument should be de- 
veloped and that the Committee should be left in no doubt of the feeling that 
this — and associated matters — arouses, and the inefficiency that it induces. 

Personal Secretaries 

23. The most obvious deficiency in office services is that there are no satis- 
factory arrangements for the provision of secretarial assistance for Principals. 
It is an extraordinary proposition that scarce staff who are paid more than 
£3,000 a year cannot command the exclusive services of a personal secretary. 
The Principals who have been seconded to the Service from the commercial 
world have expressed their views on this with great vigour. A small minority 
of Principals share the services of a secretary, but the majority have none and 
are forced to rely on pools for shorthand, audio and copy typing, and to dispense 
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altogether with assistance in handling the paper. We are well aware that ne 
secretaries are scarce; but so are Principals, and Principals are paid be?°°^ 
three and four times as much. We think that the increase in productivitvtr” 
would come from Principals having full time personal secretaries would h 
such that the general shortage of Principals would be greatly eased ” 

Accommodation 



24. The standards of accommodation that are to be found in the Civil Se ' 
vary widely. There are prescribed accommodation standards that are desiS 
to meet the needs of the various grades, and in many cases those standards 
been met to the satisfaction of the staff concerned. But it is common to find 
for example, tliat two Principals are required to share a room, or that a Princin 1 
shares with two or three subordinates. We do not think that managerial stnff 
being paid more than £3,000 a year, should be required to share a room and 
sustain all the imposed inefficiency that follows from such an arrangement 



25. The preoccupation of civil servants with the relationship between their 
rank and the size of their carpets is a well-worn national joke, along with their 
passion for cups of tea. For some staff, however, who have to spend their 
working days in surroundings which are much less than satisfactory the question 
of office conditions can be very real. In some offices the rooms are bright and 
me furniture is reasonably new. But there are many senior staff who occunv 
dirty rooms filled with worn, old-fashioned furniture of a standard that not oifiv 
brings fte Service into discredit but also induces a general air of inefficienov 
Within himts this IS not a matter that is affected by rank. Some Principals eniov 
good conditions, whereas many Assistant Secretaries do not. We do not share 
the view that austerity is a good in itself to which the public service should be 
conspicuously subject. We believe that between austerity and extravagance 
there IS a middle standard which any reasonable employer would expect to 
mamtmn m the interests of the well-being of the staff and the efflciency^of the 
organisation. ^ 



Other Conditions 

more tSn thf ™ reveals itself in many other ways, but nowhere 

W 1 governing the reimbursement of claims for travel- 

f expenses. Of course there must be checks to 

time-wasting. The 
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MEMORANDUM No. 17 
submitted by 

the association of first division civil servants 

December, 1966 

The Museum Keeper Class 



Introduction 

1. This paper concerns the probiems of the Museum Keeper Ciass. 



1 The term “ museum ” is used for convenience to describe all the national 
museums caileries, libraries and record repositories staffed by the Museum 
Keener Class. Similar institutions that are the responsibility of universities, 
local authorities, or other bodies, and which are staffed by their employees, are 
not the concern of this paper. 



The Functions of the Museum Keeper Class 

3 The variety of duties performed by the Class is very great. The main 
functions are to conserve the national collections, and to classify, augment, 
study, publicise and display them to the public. The work is academic insofar 
as it consists of research, but managerial insofar as it consists of organising large 
numbers of subordinate staffin order to achieve the desired results, and directing 
museum’s relations with government, educational and other institutions in this 
country and abroad, and with the public at large. 

4. The proper fulfilment of these functions is made more difficult, paradoxi- 
cally by the growing popularity of museums. Increasing demands on museums 
by students and the general public are diminishing the time available to Keepers 
for the key function of research, which is central to the purpose of a museum. 
Without research a museum becomes a mere storehouse; its collections remain 
unpublished, its acquisitions policy can become ili-judged, and its exhibitions 
and display are less effectual. We consider it essential therefore that the 
increasing public demand for museum services should be met by matching 
increases in staff, and particularly of the supporting grades. 



Recruitment 

5 The entry qualifications of the Class are similar to those required foi an 
academic career. The work of the Class, though it includes an administrative 
element, is closely akin to university work, since Keepers are scholars specialising 
in particular fields of study. Their academic standards are the same as those ot 
university teachers and they are often leading authorities in their own fields. It 
follows from this that museums compete with universities for first-rate staff, 
and this competition has been intensified by the rapid expansion ot the 

129 
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universities. At present the museums are losing ground in this competition 1 , 

in initial recruitment and in the movement of senior staff to the uni ' • 
This loss is in part due to deteriorating working conditions and in paru 
increasing demands on the museum services. The F.D.A. think a nu h ™ 
measures essential to remedy this situation. First, there should be provTs' 
adequate supporting staff to enable Keepers to devote a proper proper^ r 
their time to the academic side of their work. Secondly, the F D A think ti™ 
the career structure of the Class should be improved by the provision of 
senior posts, and by bringing Assistant Keepers It forward for promm™ 
sooner than the present customary age of twenty-eight. 

6. The ideal Keeper is a good graduate with a flair for pure research b 

with additional management qualities. We attach great importance to recniU 
ment to the Grade by open competition from candidates with good dearees « 
Innnntpolt? ^ 8°°^ quality candidates ’for 

Training 

7. We think that new Assistant Keepers need systematic training: at present 

W the? '^7 ^ “re so dive™ 

that the devising of more efficacious training must remain primarily a matter for 

Sdd techniques. ?ouS be 

Relationship with the Research Assistant Class 

Th*,' “useums now have a complement of Research Assistants (R Asl 

038?? T w Museum Keeper 
Class. R.A.s ^ve valuable assistance in museums by doing work which reauires 
some academic expertise but does not demand the full use kS 

mid???’ '’i®' enquiries from students and the public, and under- 

^ng simpler forms of research under supervision. But the recruitment of 
R As I” numbers in recent years has given rise to a serious problem^ 

R.A.S have an inadequate career structure and they tend to look to the Keener 
“r™"® of advancement. This is reasonable in itself. But it is mL 
Zulfnm kad??T opportunities of R.As 

Keep? Class standards of the Museum 

S staXds^ZtZT ™““Ptiooable, but the acceptance of 

t^es neonle f?m ■nternal candidates is a debilitating process: it discourages 

?d to a de^^esdrof Z"s?°ZZ"Z" competition, and could lead in fhe 
c lu 10 a uepression of museum standards and scholarship. 

Class^'ithwa^'on mtiv °hnZ'fh ? f**® ‘wo Classes into a single 

are at present reauired fnr’K-» * C"‘ry qualifications than 

fested suitable quaUties woul?Z? who mani- 

ladder. We cmicluded Zwever progress up the promotion 

attractive on the grounds of fidinpZ ^ "“‘SOC though superficially 
because lower entry standard. m ‘he museum service 

forward. An alternative within ** graduates from coming 

graduate with Keeper quafifeshigheruZZ 

graduate without such ^S® bZ 

‘1 s. But this would be essentially the present 
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t m with a different nomenclature. We concluded that the only satisfactory 
of alleviating frustration within the R.A. Class would be to create 
costs within that Class. Of course suitably qualified R.A.s could con- 
tinufto gain entry to the Keeper Class through the usual competitions. 

Movement in the Museum Service . , . . , 

in We think that some movement of Keepers between museums IS desirable, 

*ere are difificulties in the way. General mobility within a single museum 
tl d be ^practicable because of the specialist nature of most museum posts. 
MUome mobility could be achieved too by opening higher pos s m museums 
? Lretifion among Keepers of a similar speciality. In general, however, we 
nnsito that Keepers should continue to have a reasonable expectation of 
nromot on to senior posts within their own establishment, and that governing 
SfZuld look outside only in the absence of a suitable internal candidate. 

11 We also considered a possible increase in movement between universities 
nnd museums. We would not altogether rule out the o^asiona filling of higher 
museum posts by outside candidates from universities, but would oppose it as a 
regX practice, since it would be adverse to the morale of a career service. 

12 We would strongly advocate that sabbatical leave for research in residence 
at universities should become a regular feature of museum life. 
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MEMORANDUM No. 18 



submitted by 

THE ASSOCIATION OF FIRST DIVISION CIVIL SERVANTS 
November, 1967 



Statistician and Economist Classes 



1. In March, 1967, the Treasury submitted to the Committee a paper on th. 
Economist, Statistician and Research Officer Classes' and the Institution 
Professional Civil Servants (I.P.C.S.)® has recently submitted a proposal to 
replace the three Classes by a Social Science Group. As it is understood that 
the Committee is still willing to accept evidence in this area, this paper exDlain«i 
the views of the First Division Association, which represents the Statistician and 
Economist Classes, on the proposals set out in the Treasury and I.P.C.S. papers 

• P?"" rehearses some arguments for and against maintain- 

ing the Statistician and Economist Classes as individual Classes and its con 
dusion (paragraph 14(a)) is m favour of not merging them with each other or 
with the proposed management group. Earlier paragraphs of the paper discuss 
by tteTrefsmy°“ Sto“s&mns in the Higher Civil ServL proposed 



1966 ™saw ‘™rh 1^^“ Association in September, 

ivoo saw merit in the preservation of separate grade structures for the 
specialist Classes running to the highest levels Hence our Hew that separate 

with those of the 

Treasury but we do not share the Treasury’s opinion (paragraph 17 of its 
ISle to^'prorr a ‘cL L n 

“rvSSown ‘he Permanent 

retary level down to the maximum of the Assistant Secretary scale. 

whttleem^ru^^tohr^’ hitherto 

Clals These ar™r?'''““® “^Suments for the continuance of specialist 
cSrLh?sS^ ‘he Stahstician 

Estim^fCSe subject of the Fourth Report from the 

ffir« to the Committee (on to C^vToT ’ 

^ Memorandum No. 8. ^ — 

* Memorandum No. 39. 

* Memorandum No. ] 5 

* Memorandum No, 1. ' 
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The case for a separate Statistician Class 

< The areument for a separate Statistician Class is, broadly, that the 
o denlovs the special skills necessary for collecting, processing and 

^Teroreting ^statistics and that to attract the right people for the work an 
laSe career in statistics must be offered. There is a vast and rapjdly growing 
So statistical work, and if the Civil Service is to provide the Government 
S &st class professional advice, it must have first class professional guidance 
?h^e concerned with directing large blocks of Government statistical work 

* Side this guidance, as well as displaying leadership and exercising 
SatimlSSns. The experience gained in the junior ranks of the Class 
Zvidts the experience necessary for those who will fill the most senior Govern- 
Znt posts coLrned with statistics, in the economic departments and else- 
Xe The experience is gained from dealing with statistical probleins in a 
varWy of Zcumstances and situations and this should continue right through 
the Statistician’s career. 

Hence we agree with the Treasury that merger with other Classes and loss 
of professional identity might deter recruits who want to go on working m their 
own subject. 

The effect of truncation 

7 These arguments for a separate Statistician Class do not cease to operate 
at Chief Statistician level; indeed, a professional class truncated in this way 
would be unattractive as a career to the best and most highly qualified graduates 
in statistics. 

8 First the Civil Service is competing with the Universities for these people 
who are likely to be looking for a career reaching to the very highest levels in 
their chosen speciality. This they can be practically assured of if they choose a 
university career; the Treasury proposal, on the other hand, would mean that 
they would lose their identity as Statisticians and move into general management 
around mid-point in their working life, if they opted to become statisticians in 
the Civil Service. Secondly, there will be potential recruits to the Statistician 
Class who may think that their technical ability, coupled with some years of 
experience at Statistician and Chief Statistician level, will not be accepted as 
showing that they are suitable for general management duties; they will be 
reluctant to join a Class which they will see as limiting their hopes of a careei 
to the Chief Statistician grade. The position would be substantially worse with 
truncation at the Principal level as proposed by the LP.C.S. 

9 Nor of course, is the ambition for a statistical career confined to new 
recruits; when existing staff joined the Statistician Class they believed it would 
provide a career for them in statistical work. If what are at present senior posts 
in the Class become merged in the work of a general management group, some 
present members of the Class will feel, rightly or wrongly, that their careers as 
Xialists have been jeopardised. It is significant that the Estimate Committee s 
first recommendation was concerned with improving career prospects and the 
standing of Statisticians in departmental organisations. 



The Economist Class 

10. Most of the above, particularly on the need to recognise and foster a high 
level of professionalism, is true also of economists in Government. 
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11. A notable feature of this more recently created Class is the large amount 
of movement in and out of the Civil Service, most of the Class being on 
contract basis. As perhaps the most open of the Civil Service professions^ 
requiring a high degree of movement for the maintenance of professional 
standards and close liaison with academic work, the Economist Class calls for 
special recruitment, training and career management, which would be made 
more dfficult if the Class lost its identity. 

Social Science Group 

12. The I.P.C.S. proposal for a Social Science Group comprising “the 
present Research OfBcer, Economist and Statistician Classes and probably 
some other Classes or individuals from other Classes such as the Psychologist 
and Scientific Officer Classes and departmental Classes ” (paragraph 3 of the 
I.P.C.S. memorandum) seems to confuse the functions which may be assigned 
to a group of people with the disciplines which members of such a group deploy 
We do not see that three Classes with their differing professional functions form 
a natural grouping. In relation to the specialists which this Association has in 
its membership, the Statisticians and Economists, there seem convincing argu- 
ments for recognising, in an era of increasing specialisation, that these are 
disciplines which, outside the Civil Service, are recognised as providing exacting, 
satisfying, and essential careers. Satisfying careers for those who practise these 
disciplines must be available in the Civil Service if it is to recruit from their 
ablest exponents. 



Research Officer Class 

13. We have sympathy with the I.P.C.S. view that careers in this Class are 
inadequate whether the career grade is Research Officer or Senior Research 
Officer. But the suggestion for a Social Science Group truncated at Principal 
level would not obviously improve the career prospects for Research Officers— 
It could conceivably worsen them— while truncation at this level would be 
disastrous to the already poor recruitment position for Statisticians and 
Economists. 



14. As Research Officers are not in our membership, it is not for the Associa- 
tion to suggest a solution to the problem of a career for them. But the answer 
may well be in a greater increase of transferability than seems to exist at present 
to the Statistician, Economist or other service Classes, depending on the 
quahfications, experience and abilities of the Research Officer concerned. 



Mobility and Flexibility 

15. Our view is that there must be considerable mobility in the higher Civil 
Service between those who are trained and experienced as specialists and those 
concerned with the more general problems of administration. The present 
amngements, with the Economist and Statistician Classes reaching towards the 
mghest ranks in ffie Civil Service, present no obstacles to the movement from 
mese Classes. There are already non-statisUclal posts in the Higher CM 
Service ffled by people who were at one time in the Statistician Class— some 
ETOnomsts have also moved on to less specialised work. We should like this 

No doubt shortages limit it at 
Sf deteriorate if, as we suggest, ending the two 

Md E 0 * • ‘f '®™1 aggravates the shortage of career StatisUcians 
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MEMORANDUM No. 19 
submitted by 

the association of government supervisors and 
radio officers 

November, 1966 



1 The Association of Government Supervisors and Radio Officers has a 
membership of 9,000 (approx.), representing in the main the following classes; 

Linked Departmental Class of Stores Supervisors; 

Linked Departmental Class of Process and General Supervisors; 

Linked Departmental Class of Radio Technicians ; ... 

Departmental Classes of Radio Operators in the Composite Signals 
Organisation and Ministry of Defence. 

The Association caters for specialist classes who. in the main are related to 
large areas of the industrial Civil Service and occupy that place m the stall 
hierarchy dividing the non-industrial from the industrial Civil Service. 

2. The National Executive Council of the A.G.S.R.O. welcomes the oppor- 
tunity of submitting its views on various aspects of management, staffing and 
recruitment in the Civil Service as they affect its membership generally. 

Recruitment to the management field 

3 The Association has had the opportunity of studying the Memorandum 8f 
Evidence submitted by the Treasury' and in particular wishes to make observa- 
tions on the Treasury proposals for an 8-tier management structure, “ may 
well be that the reaction of the Association to the Treasury proposals is based 
on a misconception of intention which is not stated in the Treasury Memo- 
randum. Assuming, however, that this is not so. then there are points of issue 
which the Association feels constrained to challenge, most vigorously. 

4 The Treasury proposal for a Civil Service managerial structure, far from 

providing a new concept of Civil Service management geared to current and 
Lure requirements, is based entirely on a thinly disguised variant of the 
existing administrative and executive class structures. It represents an attempt 
on the part of the Official Side to retain the essential nmnagerial functions on a 
similar basis to that which exists at present, thus preventing the proper exploita- 
tion of talent from the specialist fields, such as the professional, sub-professional, 
technical and supervisory areas of the Civil Service. Whilst it is accepted that 
class to class promotion exists, the extent to which it exists is so limited that to 
all intents and purposes the system produces no real opportunity of advancement 
to those Civil Servants who are capable of discharging higher managerial 
responsibilities, not only in their limited field, but in the broader and wider 
sense. . 
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5. The present system, together with the Treasury’s proposed replacement 
is aimed at a very small nucleus in the Civil Service classes and is a svst ’ 
developed over the years which has produced virtually a closed shop of 000 ^* 
tunity for advancement to the higher level. It is noted that such trainine 
management as the Treasury envisages is to be confined to the members oft™ 
new Managerial Class, all of whom have been recruited from similar areas of 
education, although at different levels, If this project were to reach fruition it 
would result in a complete frustration of members of those areas of the Civil 
Service where the initial entry is based on specialist knowledge of projects or 
production processes and where expertise and knowledge inseparable from 
overall management exist in a large measure. 

6. At the present time there is considerable feeling amongst the staff in these 
fields concerning the lack of opportunity to advance to higher managerial 
appointments due to the relatively low ceiling levels which exist. This has been 
due to two principal factors: 

(a) a reluctance on the part of existing administrative and executive staffs 
to widen the membership of the classes : 

(4) a resultant desire to preserve reasonable promotion avenues for the 
existing members of the class which would be dissipated if certain 
higher managerial responsibilities were transferred to classes outside 
the administrative and executive fields. 



7. One of the inherent weaknesses in the present structure is the widespread 
feeling that the administrative and executive classes are not really in touch with 
the day-to-day problems of management as they affect the specialist areas of the 
Civil Service. This in turn produces a lack of urgency and a less effective 
ad^istration in the management areas of the supply and production fields 
which militate against the best practical interests of production and supply. 

8. One factor which should not be overlooked is the lack of respect for 
managerial opinions emanating from the administrative and executive classes 
and the resultant tendency to reject them by those in whom the day-to-day 
managerial responsibility is vested. In the Association’s view an attempt should 
be made to incorporate the responsibility for long-term management with that 
ot the day-to-day functional management. 



. ?' ^ ^^tther aspect of this problem and one which is likely to be perpetrated 
into the future by the adoption of the Treasury’s proposal is that recruits into 
the Uvil Service management hierarchy are either graduates or ex-grammar 
school entrants with no commercial or production knowledge whatever. 



10. It follows that the experience of the major proportion of the incumbents 
is gained entirely within the Civil Service and although it is claimed that training 
n management IS provided on a wide basis, it is traditional in type and not 
based on up-to-date commercial and production practice. Provision should be 
leavening of this traditional “ managerial ” cadre by the intro- 
fror^ rZ ^ Civil Service specialist fields and entrants 

and production outside the Service on terms that would attract 
outciHp nrn pfovidc the Civil Service with up-to-date knowledge of 

outside practice based on practical lines rather than theory. 
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,, The Treasury is on record in its Memorandum of Evidence as being 
. achieving greater flexibility in the field of senior posts by ensuring 

fhTXdtable candidates are considered. To achieve this, it is proposed that 
thatal suitaD Qvil Service class barriers. This wou d 

,t would not the hiterpretation of the term “ suitable ” and it would 

from the Treasury’s own statements that their approach to the problem 
would be restricted. 

19 The Association is of the view that any system of appointments should 
nroviaropportunities for those Civil Servants who have progressed from 
Chon floor ” level and who have acquired in the process expert knowledge of 
„ n management and administration. These opportunities should be rea istic 
Td sdectiL boards not merely exercises which pay lip service to a principle. 

13 Summarising, the Association is of the view that any new managerial 
Hass' should have a much closer and more positive working relationship with 
he day-to-day functions of the Civil Service and include in its number a 
reasonably high proportion of recruits from the specialist fields. In this coii- 
necfcn it should be observed that excluding the Post Office there are approxi- 
mately 134,000 specialist grades out of an overall total of approximately 
483,000 Civil Servants. 



Difference of grading practices within the Service 

14. The present system of managerial and staffing control has produced a 
widespread field of anomaly in the various departments. This has been brought 
about by the combination of the financial control exercised by the Treasury 
and the managerial controls which are exercised by affected departments 
independently. As a result of this policy, there are considerable differences m 
erading practice between departments, particularly in the speciahst fields, and 
although from time to time the Treasury had launched exercises to rationalise 
grading, no real attempt has been made to get to grips with this problem and 
solve it on a basis acceptable to the staff interests. 

15. There are numerous examples in the fields in which the A.G.S.R.O. has 
representation of posts in one department being graded at a level in the structure 
higher than posts in another department, although the duties and responsibilities 
involved are, to all intents and purposes, identical. Thus the absurd position 
is achieved that H.M. Government is paying different rates of pay for same 
job. It need hardly be stressed that the victims of this process regard this as 
intolerable. 



16. One aspect of this practice is the artificial division within the structures 
themselves produced by the non-industrial and industrial groups. In later 
sections of this Memorandum the Association sets out examples of this disparity 
in grading, tlie presence of which militates against efficiency, flexibility and 
the economic organisation of the various projects involved. 

17. The problem of division between industrial and non-industrial Civil 
Servants within the same structures has been examined quite recently by the 
National Board for Prices and Incomes. In paragraphs 50 and 51 ol Report 
No. 18 on Pay of Industrial Civil Servants, the Board had this to say on the 
subject: 
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“ There is a case for eventual integration both on practical grounds and 
wider grounds. The practical case is that the industrial Civil Service h ''u 
has been obliged to ‘ non-industrialise ’ some of its key posts in ord™™ 
attract and retain the necessary labour. This distinction between indust M 
and non-industrial Civil Servants within the same establishment has ™ 
duced anomalies. It has also caused the trade unions to fear the los^T 
Civil Service staff associations of their members if they become part of ft 
non-industrial Civil Service and has led the unions to seek new definitions f 
work that would be confined to the industrial grades only. It is, howeve™ 
most unlikely that any clearcut definitions could be made or adhered to 
Only eventual integration can overcome this kind of problem. 

“ The wider case for an eventual integration of the non-industrial and the 
mdustrial Civil Service stems from the fact that the distinction between the 
two is that between staff and workers, between wliite collars and blue overalls 
A policy for productivity, prices and incomes is concerned with modifyina 
attitudes making for resistance to increased productivity and to a closer 
relationship between movements in incomes and movements in productivity 
It IS concerned, therefore, with general reforms which may help to brine 
about changes of attitude. We would suggest as one such reform the 
desu-abihty of abolishing the division between the ‘ staff ’ and ‘ workmen ’ 
The division is increasingly out-dated; it is related to a past when greater 
co-operation was expected from the ‘ staff’ than from the ‘ workers ’■ it is 
arbitrary and it can give rise to resentment. We consider that the Govern- 
ment. as fte author of a policy for productivity, prices and incomes, should 
play a leading part m promoting tlie reform to staff or salary status and should 
do so in relation to its own employees. We therefore recommend that the 
Government should make it its aim, over a period of time, to build on what is 
common to the industrial and non-industrial Civil Services witli the ultimate 
objective of according all Government workers equality of status." 

80“ fortber than the Board on the subject. The practice 
industrl'lTnT departments m designating work either industrial or non- 
assessmeite madl™S apparent coherence or justification for the 

9“/ 0™*’“ of occasions the Official Side has accepted 
that posts graded as mdustrial could well be graded non-industrial. ^ 

been non-industrial status have 

is awme of Although the Official Side 

abomftd^fe problem, they have been loath to do anything 

atiout it due, probably, to the magmtude of the task. ^ 

gralgtfofermt view however, that where this incoherence of 

fsaC shS he and productivity, then rational- 

isanon should be undertaken irrespective of the effort required. 

further adverse effect^'hrnif'h?*h™^^ justification produces a 

a^eSl^rf ™ “nform to overall industrial 
S T ‘he board ” 

National Board for Prices anflncomes.*'* by the 
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w»nfives within the Civil Service 

Such as they are and within the very restricted tinaits in which they exist 
ifthe non-industriai Civii Service have taken a traditionai and 
mcentives > Staff suggestion schemes represent the iimit to 

"fircMi Se^rvante are required to exercise initiative which receives acknow- 
in a tangibie form. This approach to the probiem is, m the view of 
AeCsoc ation quite unreaiistic and aithough not unproductive, does iittie to 
topfove the image of the Civii Service as an efficient productive unit. 

' n For reasons unknown, incentive bonuses based on productivity and 
flltncv are iimited exciusiveiy to the industnai ciasses. There is no justi- 
a^Unn for this whatever and at a period in time when H.M. Government is 
Stting everyone to consider the probiem of productivity m a positive form 
tt fe it that tL Civii Service itseif shouid be examined to see whether or not 
t enhves oouid be introduced in a practicai form which wouid provide positive 
inducement to the staff concerned to increase their effort and output. 

24 In outside industry surveys of practice over a wide area have estabiished 
that the Civii Service non-industriai equivaients m the management fieids 
oarticipate in bonus schemes in the same way as the staff under tiieir control. 

It must be obvious that this provides an incentive to those individuals involved 
in management to ensure that the various projects under their control are 
operated with the optimum of efficiency. 

25 The Association is not unmindful of the fact that difficulties would arise 
in the operation of incentive bonus schemes of this type and would accept that 
it might not be possible to operate them on a universal basis. Kevertheless, 
in the specialist areas where it is practical and where work ineasurement is an 
essential feature of particular projects, the introduction of incentive bonus 
schemes, even on this limited basis, would represent a movement towards 
greater efficiency in the Civil Service. 

Recruitment and training 

26. Whereas the evidence in the previous paragraphs is submitted on a broad 
basis, the Association desires to comment on the practice of recruitment and 
training in the fields in which its membership exists. 

27. It is the view of the Association that in many cases the qualification for 
recruitment to a class and^r advancement within a class is often completely 
unrelated to the functions performed by the individual; for 

Ordinary National Certificate is widely used in the specialist fields, although 
apart from providing positive evidence of technical training, the possession ot 
the qualification is of no real practical benefit to the Service or its holder m 
certain fields. 

28. Management and foremanship, as such, are not acknowledged as tech- 
niques within the structures in which they are required to operate. Whilst it is 
true that various departments provide so-called internal courses of training on 
man-management, these are essentially superficial and are of no real long-term 
benefit to the individual in the discharge of his duties. As a result, man- 
management techniques are acquired on a long-term basis '’5' * ® 

himself; nevertheless, there has been a development m industry and the education 
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authorities for the recognition of management and foreraanship as reo ■ ■ 
long-term training and study. Courses now exist and quaiifications off^''a? 
the National Examination Board in Supervisory Studies and the Instit t 
Supervisory Management which are more realistic as qualifications for 
visors than those which are required in the Civil Service at present One*?T 
major attractions of this quaiification is that it is nationally recognised thro t 
out industry generally and the major industrial concerns are recognisinstt,- 
qualification for their managerial and supervisory staif. A booklet setHno-™ 
the aims and objectives of the N.E.B.S.S. is attached.* ® 

29. The Association is of the view that entrants to all supervisory grades ans 
classes should be required to have positive evidence of having reached a stands a 
in man-management which can be deployed in the Civil Service ™ 



Grading in the Civil Service electronics field 

30. The electronics field of the Civil Service is, in common with industrv m 
expanding and ever-changing organisation. This is due to the rapid deveC 
ment m techniques and the extension of electronics in fields which hitherto had 
no requirement for the application of this branch of technology. It would have 
been assumed that the Treasury and other Government departments involved 
in the exploitation of electronics would have been anxious to keep abreast with 
the development of the technological side by applying a comparable psycholoev 
to ihe tnanmng problems which have arisen over the years. In fact '^little m 
nothing has been done in this direction and the whole approach of the Official 
Side would appear to be on a “ make do and mend ” basis. No real attempt 
has been made to co-ordinate grading and structure patterns in departments and 
alftough working parties have been set up, the last of which reported in May 
1965 iht cone usions reached by the Official Side after studying the recom-’ 
mendations of these working parties resulted in continuance of the old deput- 
mental grading patterns, although the Treasury acknowledges that their 

S^v Ifs'e? “““istMcies of grading between departments and in 

many cases within single departments. 

reaoorlal‘of that there is an urgent need for a complete 

trS ^ a electronics structure if the Civil Service is going 

technoC ^ 

mentioned unjustified disparity in grading 
Snee k sX^mr/h H- 1 *® grading pattern at present in 

t”p “rsubm^ Professional hierarchy at the 

rop, ine snb-professional supervisory and broad technological research nroun in 

Snr:“e:S the;® ifa “XS 

modification and imfallati day-to-day practical maintenance, 

fields The Asinf' f ■ ® ^‘^l'™mcs equipment used in a wide variety of 

m o« in ^ ‘hat this 3-tier structure should be 

^ Not printed. ^ 
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« The Association is not suggesting that qualifications required for the 
if rmsts at the appropriate levels of the structure should disappear. On 
U with the increase in techniques and the ever widening application 

winnics there is a need for a constant review of theoretical standards m an 
ofelectton .on organisation is to become viable. If the Association's 
was adopted, then the Official Side would be accorded the opportunity 
tment at appropriate levels in the structure, whilst at the same time 
e She ow for advancement of those staff in the subordinate 

^rSes wL display the necessary ability and acquire higher theoretical know- 
fidge as a result of their experience. 

■U It is paramount to the best interests for Civil Service recruitment in this 
field to demonstrate to potential applicants that a worth-while career is available 
?o voung technicians and engineers who are appropriately qualified. The 
“sent variety of practices in no way satisfies this requirement At basic grade 
fevel some departments grade their technicians in the industrial field, as a result 
n/which the posts are so unattractive that devices are manufactured from time 
tn time to grade certain elements of the work at a higher level (usually in the 
technical class) in order that the department can offer a sufficiently high salary 
to attract recruits. This produces a rigidity of practice and a wastage of man- 
nower which cannot possibly be justified and in turn increases the cost of the 
various projects to a point much higher than if a flexible single class was intro- 
duced on a universal basis in the Civil Service. Such a class would attract the 
young potential from which a large proportion of the higher grade appointments 
could be made. 

35 Unfortunately the Official Side has displayed no inclination to tackle the 
fundamentals of this problem. As recently as December, 1965, the Treasury 
was on record as being of the opinion that electronics maintenance duties were 
industrial in character. This represents a complete misconception of the 
problem and is contrary to a statement made by the Ministry of Labour as long 
ago as 1962. 

36. On 10th June, 1952, the Ministry of Labour and National Service issued 
a document, C.J.E.E. Memo No. 3, Supplement 10, dealing with careers 
generally. It contained the following definition : 

“ A radio technician is a person who carries out in a responsible manner 
approved techniques which are either common knowledge arnongst those who 
are technically expert in his branch of industry, or specially prescribed by 
professional radio engineers. These techniques are not those of the craftsman, 
although they may involve manual skill. In many cases they include the skilled 
use of delicate and complicated instruments and may also the intelli- 

gent and accurate use of approved methods of calculation. They 
practical experience of some limited branch of radio engineering, combined 
Uh the ability to complete the details of a project using well established 
practice 

37. As a point of explanation, the Association wishes to point out that at 
that period of time the major application of electronics was in the radio and 
associated navigational aids held. It was not until mid-1950 that tie emp asis 
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on radio diminished and electronic techniques were applied to a wider v ' 
projects, hence the term “ radio technician ” should be modernised and 
up to date as “ electronics technician 

38. A further facet of the problem is the training of adolescents Yet ■ 
the practices and attitudes of Civil Service departments vary considertlT” 
In the more traditional production areas such as the Naval Dockyard™” ^' 
Royal Ordnance Factories the training is in the main of the craft LnrLr°‘' 
type of four or five years’ duration. This, in the view of the Association “ 
unnecessarily long and, moreover, tends to attract the wrong type of vn ** 
people. An initial training scheme of a much shorter duration not exceerT® 
two years could replace the existing apprenticeship schemes. Emphasis ontw 
type of training would be on basic theory and practice accompanied bv a sin,^* 
amount of “ on the job ” workshop training. At the end of the period th 
young people would acquire knowledge and experience on the job suDpnrt.a 
by a further period of theoretical training up to the appropriate academk lev f 
Provision should then be made for periods of more sophisticated traininrol' 
specie projects and techniques undertaken either within the Civil ServS 
estabhshments themselves or at technical colleges outside the Civil StZZ 
where these facihties exist. 

39. In an earlier paragraph reference was made to the recruitment of the 
wrong type of young person. The Association is firmly of tire view that a voun! 
person wift G.C.E. passes at Ordinary Level in mathematics, English Ld f 
science sublet is the type most suitable for recruitment into the electronics 
structme. However, the spectrum of opportunity and advancement must erist 

of '■ooruit. Certainly at the present 
brae the principal departments employing this type of labour, i.e. Ministry of 
Defence, Air Force and Navy Departments, are failing to recruit under their 
mdin! ‘'iffwent in the method of recruitment md 

S^wiftTt a“c “ ‘ho qoality of recruitment would 

expeLitum1nvrd“i^I^h;;®^^^^^^^ 

Stores Superrisory structure 

man-manacement nrnhlfm org^isation and is concerned with the 

theusSustrialst^'The^^ of projects involving 

of nondndustrM sunervism^belni™ consists of five levels of grading 

non-supervisorv stores nersn ^ two-grade industrial structure of 

staff "" ‘ho “chilled industrial 

despatch and anciUary asLciatd mskf “aH tL’TtaffWb 

are paid at the " M ” ratA i industrial hierarchy 

amoLs. supplemented by responsibility leads of various 
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A. A result of the existence of this industrial element in the hierarchy, 
the recruitment practice in the stores field is determined by it. 
the who! unskilled labourers and progress up the industrial ladder 

ffheir d^ofstorem^^^ or leading storeman and are then eligible for con- 
for promotion to Grade V of the Stores Supervisory class This 
of entry with the low rate of pay offered is quite unsuitable for the 
of recruiting staff of the necessary intellectual capacity to appreciate 
n,robkms of stores handling, storekeeping, distribution, recording and the 
the functions involved. As a result, the stores structure is seriously 

TarSustr^^^ level and the only way in which the major 
HeiZ”nts have been able to keep pace with the demands made upon it is by 
he c“d employment of over-aged industrial staff and a f 
fLale labour Both of these are at the best expedients and whilst a larp 
orooortion of female labour could quite properly be used m the structure, the 
h oh degree of wastage which occurs is such as to prevent any build-up of 
Siground knowledge in the various functions which can be ultimately 
exploited in the supervisory hierarchy. 

42 The over-aged male staff are, by the very nature of things, unable to 
provide a high rate of activity on the physical side ; thus the Official Side 

a larger number of people to perform the same tasks than would be the case if a 
moSble younger labour force was available. Moreover, this group pro- 
* Uttle or no potential for promotion to the supervisory levek 

which as a consequence is restricted to a much narrower field of potential than 
the Association believes to be desirable. 

43 As a result of the staffing position described in the preceding paragraphs, 
a high and unwarrantable burden is placed on the present supervisory structure 
to ensure that the supplies organisations are meeting the demands placed upon 
them Although the Association is satisfied that User departments are well 
aware of this, tee is no tangible evidence forthcoming in the 

Sing structure or adequate remuneration. There is wide-spread resentmen 
Longst the supervisors as a result and it speaks volumes for ‘heir goodwil 
and sLse of loyalty to the Civil Service that they continue to accept th 
additional load. 

44. Confirmation of the Association’s evidence on the 
state of the organisation in stores staffing is contained in the Eighth Report 
from the Estimates Committee, dated 1964-65. dealing with non-warhke stores 
of the Lrvices. By way of explanation, the Select Committee was “vesbgating 
the stores organisation in the Ministry of Defence, which is Pr^n^antly the 
largest user in the supplies organisation. In paragraphs 150 and 151 the 
Select Committee had this to say : 

“The Ministry of Defence accepted that there were ^ 

Army and Air Force departments on the promotion of civilians in ‘he stores 
orgaLation, but claimed that there were opportunities outsule on finance 
and other matters relating to stores in the Civil Service S^erall^ This 
however, applies only to the clerical and executive classes m ‘h® Semce a^^^ 
not to the specialist stores grades who have no other chances 
In any event, the existence of opportunities elsewhere does not. m your 
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Committee’s opinion, assist in solving the problems of the stores orsnn' ■ 

If a civilian has to look outside the stores service for his career 
unreasonable to expect him to take as much interest in stores as if If r 
was linked with that service. Moreover, the experience he doer 
IS lost to the organisation when he is promoted away from it. 

“ That these factors and the malaise and frustration generally affeet:„ 
Army and R.A.F. stores services are not merely theoretical considerat^ ■ 
clear from the description of the civilian elements given bv the 
two Services themselves. They said that the age of the 0^^^' staff ' 
labour force had risen over recent years ‘ so that one is thinking in terl 
an average age level in most depots in the United Kingdom of 50 nlus” f 
the R.A.F. organisation, the sickness rate of the civilians was six times'that 
of the airmen employed: there was a very high turnover of between 15 
20 per cent per annum and many of the industrial staff were elderly marrid 
women. If, despite this manifestly unsatisfactory state of affairs i^? 

Zn ^ 1“"®® organisations, they are still more product 

than the servicemen (as the majority of the evidence showed) the case 
re-organisation of staffing seems to your Committee very strong ”. 

45. In earlier paragraphs, the A.G.S.R.O. is on record concerning the nresem 
divison of non-mdustrial and industrial functions within the stores hierSv 
The current practice is arbitrary and undoubtedly inhibiting to efBciencv Thi 

™skined°a‘“ '"dustrial structure should be confineJto 

unskilled physical handling involved in the project and that a stores class 
be set up based on a grade structure which would properly reflect the duties and 
responsibilities at all levels. This would embrace fte present du^ 

‘ w T- f storemen and would thus facilitate recruitment direct to he 

requiremeL of the stLf ^ ^ properly based on the 

co«v ylit d ! ™ from a 

live qualification is im^ department, no examination or alterna- 

ment to pass tte examtation 7n T ‘he require- 

added incentive to the staff aff P™®''®®® further in the structure, an 

which was airrX'sefoateSleT’'*' ‘t qualification 

tion held under the Mspices of the “ suggested that an examina- 

Studies would provided ideal vehicle fo Examination Board in Supervisory 
advised that an exai^natfofcL ^ qualification. The Association is 
the Civil Service supplies oreank^^St® requirements of a supervisor in 

framework of the examinatiom devised within the existing 
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o- .iiv there is the question of the grade structure itself. At present 
^ seven grades— five non-industrial plus two industrial— covering the 
there are seve g I„ the view of the Association this is too many, 

full , hy two grades and the streamlined structure be utilised for 

coverage which would acknowledge the very high degree of responsi- 
Srtv that the occupants of the most senior stores posts are required to discharge, 
bihtythat t ^ ^ reflection of the responsibilities 

^“tcdfn the top posts in the m^ajor dockyards and similar establishments m the 
o 'l Service pLticularly when it is acknowledged by the Official Side that the 
r^ellme’nt in the increased sophistication of stores handling techniques 
Sing under modern automatic data processes and distribution are reflected 
[n the duties of the stores supervisors. 

Process and General Supervisory Class 

49 This class was introduced in 1961. However, it had existed m various 
Hemrtmental forms since 1948 when a decision was taken by the Official Side to 
Sn the technical classes which embraced staff engaged on the supervision of 
V lied trades but which excluded staff who were responsible for the supervision 
of emiUillcd and unskilled industrial staff. This latter group became known 
as the non-technical class and unlike the technical class was preponderantly 
supervisory in character. 

50 Prior to 1948 all supervisory posts were graded on an individual basis as 
rart 'of a structure which, to all intents and purposes, was a homogenous 
foreman class. The process of splitting the class was accompanied by the 
introduction of a pay differential which provided leads at the various grade 
levels in favour of the technical class of up to £261 per annum in current terms. 

51. The Association has consistently held the view that the splitting of 
supervisors into distinct classes was wrong fundamentally and that the intro- 
duction of the pay differential was completely unjustified both frorn the point 
of view of comparative responsibility and the general practice in industry. 

52. In recent months a survey carried out by the Civil Service Pay Research 
Unit has confirmed the Association’s view that insufficient regard has been given 
to the responsibilities of man-management required of supervisors of unskilled 
staff often engaged on highly sophisticated continuous production processes. 
The required expertise can only be obtained from years of experience on the 
individual processes. 



53. It should be mentioned that in the main the process supervisors are 
involved in the production of high explosive stores of all kinds and this m turn 
embraces a responsibility for a high degree of safety precautions which does not 
occur elsewhere. However, as in the case of the Stores Superysory Class, the 
Process and General Supervisors are not at present required to satisfy any 
academic standards. This is a serious deficiency and the Association is con- 
vinced that the Service and individuals alike would gain immeas^urably from the 
introduction of an examination designed to demonstrate the individual s ability 
to control and supervise staff of the type engaged on continuous processes. 
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54. The Association proposes that an examination based on the HI i 
the National Examination Board in Supervisory Studies would be 
qualification; indeed, a large number of supervisors have obtained* “““able 
qualifications on their own initiative and it is presumed that this is Hi “ 
to the desire of the individual to make himself better equipped to disrh™*'"''' 
functions as a supervisor. Unfortunately no recognition of this 
the Official Side is apparent. “ on the part of 
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MEMORANDUM No. 20 



submitted by 



the association of her MAJESTY’S 
INSPECTORS OF TAXES (A.I.T.) 
November, 1966 



INTRODUCTION 



, The Association of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Taxes is the recognised 
association for Inspectors of Taxes who have successfully completed or 
are undergoing the full 3-year course of training m taxation law and practice 
and in accountancy, of whom 96 per cent are members of the Association 
Caeranhs 161 to 173 of Chapter 16 of the Treasury Factual Memorandum^ 
nil the Civil Service summarise the essential facts relating to the functions and 
structure and the methods of recruitment to the fully trained Inspectorate, 
whom the A.I.T. represents. 



2 This fully trained Inspectorate is a Departmental Class which combines 
nrofessional and executive attributes. It fills the controlling and directing 

J posts in the Chief Inspector’s Branch of the Inland Revenue Department. 

' 3 The general structure of the Department is centred round a small unit 

(the Board of Inland Revenue and its Secretariat) which is responsible for 
poUcy and general administration. Operational functions and detailed 
management are entrusted to separate executive branches each under its own 
Head. The Board of Inland Revenue is constituted by Statute and appointed 
by Royal Warrant and consists of a Chairman, two Deputy Chainnan and five 
Commissioners, whose respective posts correspond in practice with the Per- 
manent Secretary, the Deputy Secretaries and the Under-Secretaries of a normal 
Government department. The Board is assisted by a Secretariat staffed by 
Administrative and Executive Class officers supplemented in recent years by 
secondments from the Inspectorate and other Branches. A more detmled 
description of the organisation of the Department may be found in The New 
Whitehall Series, No. 13. “ The Inland Revenue ” by Sir Alexander Johnston 
(George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1965). 

^ 4. The Chief Inspector’s Branch is the largest branch in the Department, 

employing over 40,000 staff— rather more than two-thirds of the Department s 
complement. It is responsible for the assessment (but not the actual collection) 
of Income Tax, Corporation Tax and Capital Gains Tax. 



^ Volume 4, Memorandum No. J . 
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SUMMARY OF THE ASSOCIATION’S PROPOSALS 



5. Using as a base the Treasury note to the Committee on the Future Struct 
of the Civil Service/ we reach the following conclusions: 

(a) The general service organisation visualised by H.M. Treasury is 
suitable for the decentralised administration of Income Tax Surt”™ 
Corporation Tax and Capital Gains Tax or of any future similar dirS 
taxes ; 

(b) The specialised nature of the work, the rigorous professional trainina 
needed at all levels and the necessity for personal contact with the 
taxpayer, developed and proven over more than a century of the present 
Income Tax code, justify the retention of the decentralised form of 
organisation based on the small local unit led by well-educated highlv 
qualified and trained agents and staffed appropriately; ’ 

(c) There is need for a reconstruction of the Departmental and Branch 
Head Ofiice organisation to merge the policy and executive functions 
so as to provide a homogeneous Head Office staff with common 
training. Thus the present central policy making Secretariat (staffed 
by Administrative Class Officers) would be transferred to the Branches 
and so far as the taxes administered by the Chief Inspector are con 
cerned would eventually be performed by men who had been recruited 
as Inspectors and who had received training and practical experience 
as Inspectors; 

(d) Graduate recruitment to the Inspectorate will continue to need special 
priority. In our view, allocation from a general pool is unlikely to be 
practicable and we visualise a wide degree of separate recruitment 
which in accordance with (c) would supply both the field Inspectorate 
and the higher management at Head Office ; 

(a) The long-term career implications of the Treasury “ starring ” proposals 
are unacceptable. The entrance qualifications should broadly govern 
starting pay but progress thereafter should be by reference to per- 
formance in the job as an indication of potential for higher duties. 



THE PRESENT STRUCTURE 

Disposition of fully trained Inspectorate as at 1st July, 1966 

‘he disposition and duties 
Factual Inspectors included in paragraph 166 of the Treasury 

in datui^d™e difference in total figures represents the difference 
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c.i. 


D.C.I. 


s.p.i. 


P.I. 


S.l. 


H.G. 


Trained 


In- 

spectors 

Pre- 

Final 


Pre- 

Prelim- 

inary 


Inspectors m 
charge ot 
districts 
(724) - 








56 


377 


291 








Inspectors as- 
sisting m 
Districts ... 










33 


407 


301 


216 


88 


Relief In- 
spectors ... 










9 


51 


5 






Inspectors at- 
tached to 
Head Office 


1 


2 
















(fl) Specialists 
with no 
I.O. duties 






23 


23 


93 


29 








(b) Specialists 
with I.O. 
duties ... 






6 














(c) lospecting 
Officers... 








51 












(iO Assistant 
Inspecting 
Officers ... 










9 


33 








Inspectors at- 
tached to 
Enquiry 
Branch ... 






I 


3 


56 


12 








Total 2,176... 


1 


2 


30 


133 


577 


823 


306 


216 


88 



Fart time Inspectors not included 



The Local Office 

7. The local office, headed by the District Inspector is the basic xinit of the 
Branch. As paragraph 6 shows, Districts may be in the charge of Principal, 
Senior or Higher Grade Inspectors. Within each grade of District the character 
and type of work varies. 

8. The District Inspector is responsible for the efficient performance of the 
work of his office and he delegates some managerial responsibility to his 
Inspectors Assisting. The bulk of work relates to employees within the P. A.Y.E. 
system and is done by T.O.s H.G. and T.O.s under the immediate control of 
an Inspector — probably the Inspector with modified training. Under the 
circumstances of recent years when the annual Finance Acts have either modified 
the existing tax allowances or graduations or materially reformed the structure 
(as in the introduction of a tax on short term gains in 1962, the replacement of 
Schedule A by Case VIII of Schedule D in 1963 and the introduction of Capital 

1—6 
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Gains Tax in 1965) the management duties of the District Inspector and h' 
assisting Inspectors in organising the changes against the inflexible arm i 
time-table have been greatly increased. The situation has been aggravat d 
especially in London, where one-third of the Districts lie, by the difficultv r 
recruiting sufficient T.O.s and T.O.s H.G., by the wastage when thev'^ ™ 
recruited and by the time required to train recruits for what at all levels * 
demanding job requiring specialist knowledge and high personal qualities'of 
concentration, tact and common sense. * 



9. The management function is not however the only responsibility of th 
fully trained Inspector in a District. Most of his time needs to be spent on the 
personal case work involved in settling the liabilities of the more important 
trades, businesses and professions in the District as well as the more difficult cases 
and problems arising within the office generally. The qualities needed by an 
Inspector were commented upon in the “ Director ” (Journal of the Institute of 
Directors) in February, 1957, in these words; “ An efficient Inspector of Taxes 
must be a lawyer, an accountant and a diplomat of no mean order. He has to 
deal with solicitors and accountants who are specialists in their business In 
many cases he has to meet the solicitor, the accountant and the client in connec- 
tion with the same matter. The responsibility which he bears is enormous ” 
Deficiencies in any of these qualities would very rapidly raise complaints from 
the accountants, solicitors and industrialists who are, as it were, his clients 
The District Inspector is expected by the Chief Inspector and the Board to solve 
his own problems. The post of H.M. Inspector of Taxes is statutory and 
places on the holder the duty of representing the Crown in the assessment and 
local administration of the taxes within his province. He has independence and 
must exercise. initiative. To the extent that the business and industrial world 
cannot get both rapid and sound opinions and decisions from him on their tax 
problems, the whole Departmental machine falls into disrepute. With taxes at 
present levels, vacillation, delay or error in expressing a definite opinion on the 
taxabon implications of transactions, which in the larger Corporations may 
involve very large sums of money, may be costly. The Inspector is always 
conscious of this pressure upon him to give, if asked by his taxpayers, correct 
on the spot advice on any taxation problems within his province. This necessi- 
tates that he should continually study and make himself expert on the annual 
Finance Acts as they are enacted, in conjunction with the guidance and instruc- 
tions provided by the Board and the Chief Inspector. He is expected to apply 
his stall and knowledge to the facts of the particular case and reach a conclusion. 
It alter persuasion and argument his interpretation is still opposed by the 
tmpa,yer he then has to decide whether to defend his opinion before 'the 
‘nbunals—the General or Special Commissioners of 
M “5' obligation on him to report his disputes 

possibility arises of a High Court case following a 
decision by the Commissioners. At his discretion he can seek Head Office 
on quesbons of law or informabon outside his province, but he is not 
and The key note is trust in the independence 

eve^rvSf ““ .Of the District Inspector. Nevertheless as in 

situatirmcfwii- h u flexible and imaginative so as to recognise those 

mav ^ ^ independent decision taken by him 

e and important repercussions elsewhere and where therefore he 
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Id consult Head Office. The exercise of a District Inspector’s judgment as 
towhen and when not to submit a problem will on occasions be itself a test of 
his qualities. 



Centralised OflSces 

10 As an exception to the small local office, a few categories of P.A.Y.E. 

^ have been centralised for many years in larger offices normally managed 
■ drnendently of Head Office on the same basic principle of delegating full 

snmsibility Thus established Civil Servants and Merchant Navy personnel 
Ire all dealt with centrally at large offices in Cardiff. Similarly, in recent years 
because of staff shortages (clerical and executive) in London, work relating to 
emnlovees of London employers has been exported to large specially created 
Ltricts in the provinces. The management of these districts consists of a fully 
trained Senior Inspector or Inspector Higher Grade in charge, delegating to 
vertical sections headed by basic grade Inspectors. Eventually the whole of the 
PAYE work for the United Kingdom will be centralised at about eight 
Computer Centres. Each of these will be responsible for the P.A.Y.E. tax of 
between two and three million employees. A Centre will be under the charge 
of a Principal Inspector who will have the same independent responsibility as a 
District Inspector in charge of a traditional district, and his staff will include a 
number of fully trained Senior and Higher Grade Inspectors who will act both 
in senior managerial and technical capacities. 

11. Chief Inspector’s Branch— Head Office Section 

(a) Numbers and Structure 

The Head Office Establishment of the Chief Inspector’s Branch comprises 
the Chief Inspector, two Deputy Chief Inspectors, thirty Senior Principal 
Inspectors, seventy-seven Principal Inspectors, and approximately 232 other 
Inspectors (excluding Relief Inspectors) with supporting clerical and sub-clerical 
staff. 

(b) Functions 

(i) The Chief Inspector is the administrative and technical head of the Branch 
with direct responsibility, to the Board. 'With his two Deputies he is charged 
with the organisation and management of the Branch and with the duty of 
advising the Board on all matter relating to Income Tax, Profits Tax, Cor- 
poration Tax and Capital Gains Tax. The Chief Inspector is not a member 
of the Board of Inland Revenue but reports to the Board and receives the same 
remuneration as the Deputy Chairmen (£6,300). His post represents the apex 
of a career in the Inspectorate. Although responsible for the day to day control 
and management of by far the largest and most important Branch of the 
Department in terms of staff and of tax assessed, he is not eligible for con- 
sideration for any higher post (within the existing hierarchy) in the Civil Service. 

(ii) The Deputy Chief Inspectors (salary £5,000) deal respectively with 
technical and establishments work. The D.C.I. (Establishments) deals with, 
subject to the general control of the Board’s Director of Establishments (a 
member of the Board— salary £5,250), the training and examination of staff 
after entry to the Branch, the distribution and transfer of staff, the organisation 
of the Inspection system (see iv below) the co-ordination of reports on staff 
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for promotion, the formation of Districts, and the provision of offices 
equipment. The D.C.I. (Technical) is mainly concerned with the teclm^ i 
aspects of the taxes for which the Branch is responsible, acting as the 1' t 
between the Branch and the Secretariat and the Board, through which adV 
on new and existing legislation flows from Branch to Board, and directins 
implementation of legislation by the Branch. The duties of both DCI 
meet in relation to the securing of uniform practice through the decentrahad 
local offices of the Branch; the D.C.I. (Technical) is responsible to the Chief 
Inspector for issues of instructions on technical matters and together with th 
D.C.I. (Establishments) controls the system of regional Inspecting Officers who 
act as intermediaries between Head Office and Districts. 



(hi) The Thirty Senior Principal Inspectors head specialist sections which 
assist the Chief Inspector and Deputy Chief Inspectors in the exercise of their 
responsibilities. The duties of some sections are wide with active responsibilities 
in relation to the Districts and Inspectors in the held. The majority of the 
Senior Principal Inspectors function as specialists in a narrow field of taxation 
work, studying the subject in depth, advising (through the D.C.I. and the Cl) 
the Board on policy and the Districts on individual cases. Some of these 
specialists also act as Inspecting Officers (see the following sub-paragranh) 
for the more important Districts. Although S.P.I.’s do not return to District 
charge, nevertheless service as Inspecting Officers and the flow of communication 
to and from Districts in connection with individual cases, keeps them aware of 
matters of current interest arising in Districts. Of the thirty posts, eight with 
exceptional responsibihties carry allowances taking the holders beyond the 
maximum of the Assistant Secretary grade. 



(tv) Some specialist sections are headed by Principal Inspectors and some 
P.I.S act as assistants to S.P.I.s on certain sections. A further fifty-one of 
these officers act as Inspecting Officers, the intermediate link between the Chief 
Inspector and the District Inspector. Each Inspecting Officer has a geographical 
area containing (on average) thirteen Districts each in charge of an Inspector 
ranking below Principl Inspector. The Inspecting Officer does not have the 
immediate responsibility for the actual performance of the work in each District 
as this is the prerogative of the District Inspector. He does have continuing 
contact with his Districts in a number of ways and can profoundly affect their 
pertormance by his interest and encouragement. He carries out a formal 
inspection of each District once a year and this is the occasion of the annual 
staff reports on all officers. The reports on clerical staff are made initially by 
ffie Inspectors in charge of the various sections and are countersigned by the 
Distnct Inspector who himself reports on his Inspectors Assisting; all reports 
are countersigned and commented on by the Inspecting Officer after his own 
work examination. He also reports on the District Inspector, covering both 
his technics case work and the management of the District. In addition the 
Inspecting Officer sees the work of individual officers when he is called upon to 
make pecial reports for probation and promotion purposes, as for example 

1 selection of Tax Officers Higher Grade for full or 

partial technical training. 

of ‘he Inspecting Officer is that of a two-way 
Offioe on the one hand and District 
P n e other. He obtains regular reports of the state of work of 
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Hrfq and passes them with his comments to the Chief Inspector pointing 
t situations which might need legislative, instructiiral or staffing action. 
T ■ a vear the Chief Inspector holds conferences of all Inspecting Officers 
Vch ffie state of District work and outlook, establishment matters and 
Tnt technical problems are discussed. Shortly after these meetings each 
T necting Officer himself holds a half yearly conference to amplify and explain 
Sten instructions to the Inspectors in his area. He is available to be consulted 
by District Inspectors on any particular problems which may arise. 

Ivl The specialist sections are staffed with small numbers of Inspectors 
;ankin. 

research officers £ 



ukine below P I nearly all of whom are fully trained. These officers act as 
IfLrch officers and “ devil ” for the P.I. and S.P.I. specialists, spending on an 
average three to four years at Head Office, having come from and eventually 
burning to Districts. The Senior/Higher Grade Inspector “ devil ” operates 
in parallel to the Principal working for an Assistant Secretary. Broadly 
sneaking each specialist section in the C.I.’s Branch has a corresponding section 
in the Secretaries’ Office, headed by an Assistant Secretary. The range of 
subiects covered by an S.P.I. and the corresponding Assistant Secretary will 
not necessarily co-relate since the respective allocations are determined in the 
last resort by the respective weight of work arising in each office in the particular 
subject. 

(vi) The traditional work of a specialist section in the C.I.’s Branch consists 
broadly of two main elements; (a) the giving of advice and instruction to 
Districts and (ft) the giving of advice and the relaying of District information 
to the Secretariat. Most of the submissions from Districts within (a) are dealt 
with without reference to the Board, but when a case calls for the genesis of a 
new policy, or is of widespread importance (calling perhaps for the issue of 
further instructions to Inspectors) or when (for example) the specialist requires 
midance on matters of general law outside the taxation field, he may decide to 
bring the case to the attention of the Secretariat. His report, which almost 
invariably will contain his own recommendations, is channelled through the 
D.C.I. (Technical). 



(vii) Function (6) operates not only in substantial matters of importance as, 
for instance, in connection with proposed new legislation or with advice to 
Ministers on replies to Parliamentary Questions, but also in more routine 
matters, such as the day-to-day flow of enquiries which reach the Board on 
general subjects and individual cases. Many of these are referred to the 
specialist with authority to reply direct to the enquirer. Where the Secretariat 
considers it appropriate to make the reply itself (e.g. in the cases of enquiries 
made by M.P.s about the affairs of constituents) the specialist advises on the 
law and practice relating to the particular circumstances, suggests the action to 
be taken and recommends a form of reply. The effect of the marked increase 
in complexity of recent tax legislation has been to drive the Secretariat to make 
increased use of the knowledge and experience of the C.I.’s specialist in a 
consultancy role in the actual formulation of legislation. 



Existing Career Pattern 

12. The normal career pattern of the open entrant to the Inspectorate is 
roughly as follows. After graduation he enters the Branch as an Inspector on 
the commencing salary of £916 (which is linked with the commencing salary of 
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the Assistant Principal— £926). He then follows the training set out ' 
paragraph 172 of the Treasury Memorandum. Subject to his passing the tw* 
Departmental examinations and completing two years experience in manaB" 
ment and technical work he can expect promotion to Inspector, Higher Grad 
(minimum salary £1,977), at about five-and-a-half years after entry. At that 
stage he may either be appointed to take charge of a junior District (possiblv 
involving a change of residence), or he may go as an assisting Inspector in a 
Senior Inspector or Principal Inspector District. He may, after two or three 
years as District Inspector be transferred to assist a Specialist at Head Office 
In recent years the successful man has achieved promotion to Senior Inspector 
after about five years as a Higher Grade Inspector, Normally he will then take 
charge of a more senior District or go to Head Office or to Enquiry Branch 
Promotion to Principal Inspector has been available in his early 40’s and to 
Senior Principal Inspector in the late 40’s or early 50’s. 



13. A feature of the career pyramid of the Inspectorate is the limited prospect 
above Senior Inspector, where in relation to the 577 Senior Inspectors there are 
only 166 higher posts, a ratio of approximately one to three-and-a-half. This 
contrasts with the Administrative class pyramid of 764 Assistant Secretaries and 
356 higher posts, a ratio of almost one to two. Thus not only is the career 
grade of the Inspectorate (Senior Inspector, maximum salary £3,500) rated 
£1,000 below the career grade of Assistant Secretary at the maximum, but the 
promotion prospects are not nearly so good. Yet the difference in quality 
between the Inspector and the Assistant Principal at entry may have been a 
very narrow one. 



Decentralisation 

14. The decentralised organisation of the Branch based upon the concept of 
the District Inspector has been reviewed and approved by a succession of 
authorities. The Report of the Royal Commission on the Income Tax, 1920 
at paragraph 375 described the District Inspector as having “ become the 
pivotal fl^re in the Income Tax administration ”, and the 1931 Tomlin Royal 
Cornimssion on the Civil Service, referring to the Inspectorate, said at paragraph 
169 The organisation of this branch of the Service appears to be satisfactory 
and calls for no comment or recommendation ”. A Departmental Committee 
set up in 1948 under the Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, Sir Eric 
Bamford, to review the organisation and administrative structure of the Inland 
Revenue, reported at paragraph 38 “ Income Tax administration must also, we 
think, be decentralised, both in the interests of the public who want easy access 
to officers dealing with their affairs and of efficiency of working. Concentration 
rn Headqumters Officers of the work done by 30,000 tax staff, or 5,000 Collection 
bervrce staff would be quite impracticable ”. The organisation has also been 
severely proved by two World Wars and the Korean War when the administra- 
tion of exceptional short-term taxes of great complexity applicable to trades, 
pro essions and businesses was added to the normal duties of the fully trained 
Inspectorate. Mthough in the next decade the whole of the P.A.Y.E. work 
re a mg to employees and possibly some routine work relating to self-employed 
persons and Companies will be centralised in eight or so large automated 
Centres, the need wrll remain for a local organisation of fully trained Inspectors 
n anci lary staff to ascertain the profits and capital gains of manufacturing, 
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A- a and Other business concerns, and the income from property and invest- 
“ t We have been assured by the Chairman of the Board in a letter dated 
S Mav 1966 that the Board expect the great majority of the local districts to 
’ Vive on their existing territorial basis after centralisation of P.A.Y.E. The 
j^ffication for decentralisation rests on the following considerations: 

(at An organisation which provides easy face to face communication 
^ ’ between Inspector and taxpayer (and his agent) reduces misunder- 
standing and facilitates settlement in a field where the facts are often 
complicated, the information is highly confidential and the application 
of the law is contentious. Convenience of access to a local office for 
the public is highly desirable and there should be a tax office within 
reasonable range even in sparsely populated areas. Even where 
P.A.Y.E. work has been centralised (see paragraph 10) arrangements 
can be made for a taxpayer’s personal enquiries to be dealt with by 
appointment in a local office. 



(b) A vital feature of the tax code is the right of taxpayers in dispute with 
the Inspector to appeal to an appellate tribunal— the General Com- 
missioners, who are organised on a local territorial basis into Divisions. 
Without a corresponding local Revenue organisation it is very doubtful 
whether the appeals system based on the “ General Commissioners ” 
could function flexibly or efficiently. 



(c) The Inspector Is dealing with every shop and factory, every business 
and profession within an area. Physical identification with an intimate 
knowledge of that area through a local office is a vital necessity if he 
is to perform his duties properly. In the last analysis he is the watch- 
dog for the Crown and he cannot watch if he is not on the spot. 

(d) Experience has shown that the best working unit is one where the 
responsible officer (the District Inspector) can work the most difficult 
cases himself, and can regulate the standard of the rest of the work. 
This determines the size of the unit and the rank of the District 
Inspector. 



PROPOSED STRUCTURE 

15. We set out the structure wo propose together with the present structure 
and the Treasury proposals, for comparison. 



Retention of Departmental Middle Management Structure 
16. For more than forty years it has been recognised that the qualities needed 
by the Inspectorate justify high quality graduate recruitment, and since then the 
demands made on the Inspectorate have inereased materially. The need for a 
substantial annual intake (by existing Civil Service standards) of very good 
graduates, the rigorous professional training thereafter and the decentralisation 
of decision taking, make it impracticable in our view to organise the Inspectorate 
at middle management level as part of the all Service class which the Treasury 
visualise in their Note, which may well suit large centralised organisations with 
a vertical chain of command. The intellectual demands of the work and the 
decentrahsed district structure inevitably determine in the first place the structure 
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of the Inspectorate. It is, we think, inconceivable that middle managem 
members of a general Treasury class could move freely into the Inspector t 
(say) to take charge of a tax district and be responsible for Assisting Inspecto 
actually performing the professional/technical case work. We cannot 
taxpayers or their professional representatives, or for that matter the AssisUr 
Inspectors being content with such a situation. Imports into the Branch 
would need therefore to acquire at least the basic professional knowleds 
involving three years rigorous training before they could be fully operationil' 



New Grades 


Broad Pattern of Duties 


Comparison with 
Proposed 
Treasury Grades 


Existing Grades 


A. 


Chief Inspector and 
^Deputy Chairman of the 
Board 


Between I & 11 


CItief Inspector — 
Deputy Secretary 


B. 


Deputy Chief Inspectors 
^and Members of the 
Board 


Between II & III 


D.CI.’s Below Under- 
secretary , 

Members of the Board = 
Under-Secretary 


C. 


^Policy ; 

Heatfc of Sections 
Senior Inspecting Officers 


Between III & IV 


S.P.I.’s with allowance 


D. 


^Policy : 

Head Office Specialists 
Inspecting Officers 
District Inspectors of 
more important districts 


IV 


Assistant Secretaries 

S.P.I.’s 

P.I.’s 

P.I.’s 


E. 


District Inspectors of] 
standard Districts 1 

Equivalent Head Office [ 
or comparable posts J 


IV 


*] Senior Inspectors 
I Principals 


F. 


District Inspectors of] 
Jimior Districts I 

Equivalent Head Office f 
posts J 

Fully qualified In- ] 
spectors assisting in }■ 
Districts J 


V 

VI 


Higher Grade Inspectors 
Principals 


G. 


Cadet Grade 


VII & VIII 


Inspectors 



' New duties for the Inspectorate in merged Head Office— see paragraph 25. 



In our view, therefore, the structure of the Inspectorate must be accepted as 
sm gemris and the grades must be determined by the internal professional 
quahlicaton, the intellectual quality of the case work and the additional 
responsibihty of district charge or comparable post. Nevertheless just as there 
^hvihes at present with both Administrative and Executive Classes we 
^ ° f would be broad comparability at various 

Inspectorate and a merged middle management general 
dass. Moreover in paragraphs 17 to 25 we argue the advisability of a Head 
tu ^ ?? which would match the higher management of the Branch with 

the rest of the Civil Service. 
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to Head Office Management Structure in Relation to the 
ncome Tax, Surtax, Corporation Tax-and Capital 

submit that so far as the Chief Inspector’s Branch is concerned the 
division of function between the Secretaries’ Office of the Inland 
U lie and the Chief Inspector’s Head Office Section is, in present circum- 
t too rigid to provide the most economical and efficient organisation for 
!i I M with the day-to-day Head Office work and to secure the best use of the 
“““^/members of the Inspectorate. For a summary of the underlying problem 
nf mLnisation the Committee is referred to paragraphs 19 to 25 of the Bamford 
Inert Isee Appendix). Although the Bamford Committee (which included 
™rmbers from outside the Department and outside the Civil Service) endorsed 
Srexisting organisation of a small central office staffed by Administrative 
rl officers separated from executive branches, it seems to have felt considerable 
uneasiness as to whether this was the best form of organisation. Since 1948 
ffie increasing complexity of the tax code and structure have made it quite clear 
that in practice the separation of policy from execution is increasingly 
unsatisfactory. 



Defects of the present Organisation 

18 The present organisation reflects the traditional vertical division between 
the Administrative and Executive classes. In its present form it dates from a 
reorganisation of the Secretaries’ Office carried out by Sir Warren Fisher, the 
Chairman of the Board, as long ago as 1918. The result is that the men who 
make policy ate separated from intimate knowledge of the day to day working 
of the machine that must implement the policy, while the men who are familiar 
with the working of the existing legislation are prevented from having the final 
recommendation below Board level on modifications and alterations to the 
legislation Thus the importance of the practical implementation tends not 
to be in the forefront of the mind of the decision maker, necessitating undue 
effort by the Chief Inspector and his agents to maintain this consideration as of 
predominant importance. Moreover the enormous increase in complexity of 
the tax legislation in the last twenty years has placed an increasing premium 
on the technical approach to new legislation. Accordingly the Secretariat has 
been forced to a greatly increased extent to consult with and to rely on the Chief 
Inspector and his experts who have the direct detailed experience of the way the 
existing legislation works and the defects and loopholes in this legislation and 
who have the direct and detailed knowledge of the trades, etc., the taxation of 
which is under consideration. 



19 We believe that the intellectual and professional calibre of the Head 
Office Inspectorate is high enough to achieve general acceptance by the Board 
of the advice tendered by the Branch. It may be said that the thrashing out of 
policy between the Administrator and the Specialist is a safeguard likely to 
lead to the best solution. This may sometimes be the case but the procedure 
is undoubtedly cumbrous and the process of consultation far from certain and 
there is no reason why the debate cannot be conducted within a homogeneous 
organisation. The specialist Head Office Inspector is a man of affairs who is 
there because he can take a broad view as well as a technical one. W ten 
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legislation is so complicated and time in which policy has to be decided 
short we beUeve that the results are not so satisfactory as they would be if no1'*° 
and execution were in the same hands. ^ “S' 



20. Moreover when able men are at a premium we suggest that the douW 
tier system is uneconomical in time and numbers of staff. The safeguards 'f 
processing day-to-day problems through two chains of comparable intellectu 1 
ability are outweighed by the sheer waste of time and effort involved. Also tli 
theory of the highly intelligent but technically uncommitted administrator 
making decisions on the basis of the technical advice supplied by the Inspectoral 
on the one hand and the Solicitor of Inland Revenue on the other is impossibl* 
to maintain, since the administrator is forced by the extremely technical nature 
of the work to acquire technical knowledge and become an expert himself 
The situation then becomes one in which the dominant partner— an expert bv 
evolution but without the first-hand practical experience of implementing tax 
legislation or dealing with the taxpaying public— is covering the same grouitd 
as men professionally trained for and practically experienced in the work In 
this situation the Association cannot but doubt the soundness of the present 
Head Ofiice organisation which rigidly separates on a caste basis, the Adminis- 
trators who make policy and advise Ministers, from the Specialists who advise 
the Administrators. In making this analysis it should be clearly understood 
that we are not criticising the calibre of the Secretariat but the system— the 
limitation of training and experience on both sides and the severance of function 



Waste of Trained Manpower 

21. The effect of vertical division between Administrative and Executive also 
wastes the full potential of the men who rise to the top posts in the Inspectorate 
There is a clear implication to this elfect in paragraph 114 of the Bamford 
Report (see Appendix). The facts speak for themselves. The Chief Inspector 
responstble for a Branch which employs two-thirds of the staff of the Depart- 
ment (a figure well in excess of many entire Departments with Permanent 
Secretaries at their head), ranks as a Deputy Secretary in terms of salary but 
has no seat on the Board of Inland Revenue. He is not regarded as eligible for 
any higher posts within the Civil Service. Similarly, the D.C.I.s (with a status 
below that of Under-Secretary) and S.P.I.s (of whom there are two classes by 
salary bracketing the maximum of the Assistant Secretary grade) can only look 
m prachce to the higher posts within the Branch, whatever their ability and 
responsibihties. These men usually are, as the system of graduate recruitment 
to the Brmch expects ftem to be, graduates with first or good second class 
traimng and experience in the Inspectorate may well 
have fitted them for responsibihties much wider than they can at present hold 
as specialists m the Inspectorate but their career horizons are hmited by 
decisions taken at the age of 22/23 and the vagaries of the Administrative class 
entrance examination. 

considered the top structure of the Inland 
25 relationship of the Branches in paragraphs 19 to 

ZZi f Appendix). Although it endued the 

Brancb^es Tb H ? ^ Secretariat and the separate 

vinduE To let 24 are far from con- 

mcing. To let the dispersed accommodation of one or two minor Branches 
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the selection of the most efficient system for the organisation of the most 
govern the seiec Department is a classic example of the tail wagging 

The enormous mass of complicated tax legislation in tire last twenty 
has materially increased the proportion of time spent by the Chief 
r orfor and liis specialists in advising on policy and assisting in the production 
Irion and the theoretical division of function on which the present 
of legjsla “ breached as to make the conclusions of paragraph 

organisation Departmental Committee had 

isgivy^about their own conclusions; (see paragraphs 25 and 97 to 
foT pSaph 100 in particular seems to suggest that the dangers involv d 
isolation of the Secretariat are only avoided because one half of the 
f “hriat has its origin in the operating Branches and because a policy of full 
coStatira with the Branches on policy matters is maintained Both reasons 
consiutation Association’s view that in this field of 

S toice work, the theory of the highly intelligent amateur directing policy 
7™ t.dSed and that the restriction of the Branch to the giving of advice on 
r V and its exclusion from responsibility for policy making in this highly 
Flicdfidd iT—d. We feel that, if the Bamford Committee had not 
cohered itself bound by the rigidity of the general Administrative/Executive 
division which prevents “ executives ” from encroaching into the policy-making 
feld its’doubts might well have found expression in proposals for reorganisation 
ottlie Head Office structure which would strongly resemble those which we are 
now making. 



Proposals for the Removal of these Defects 
23 We believe that a merger of function at Head Office must take place. 
Complete retention of the present vertical division between the Branch and the 
Secretariat but with bridging points at various age and career points bdween 
the Inspectorate and a general higher management class would not 'n 
materidly rectify tlie present defects m Head Office procedure so as *he 
Chief Inspector’s Branch is concerned . These stem, as indicated, from he caste 
nature of the division. Inspectors have in the past made ® 

to the Administrative class transferring from Inspector Higher Grade to 
Principal usually in their thirties. Higher Grade or Senior Inspectors are at 
present also seconded for two years to the Secretariat to fill Principal posts. 
Lt the organisation of Head Office work remains divided with parallel sections 
in the Secretariat and the Branch. On one or two occasions secondments of 
S.PJ.s to act for a relatively short period as Assistant Secretanes have taken 
place, but this has not represented any merger of function. Entrance at all 
levels into the policy-making cadre would not therefore avoid the present 
duplication of effort nor rectify the disadvantages of separation. 

24. Nor in out view would it be practicable to abolish the function of the 
Chief Inspector’s Head Office and control the Branch from an enlarged 
Secretariat drawing the ablest Inspectors from the Bis^pectorate in their ear y 
thirties. The making of policy and the creation of the present sophisticated 
legislation as well as its practical implementation depends essentially on 
ability, knowledge and experience of the senior members of the 
C.I., D.C.I.s, S.P.I.s and P.I.s— qualities which are only developed through 
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practical work in Districts and which are unlikely to reach full maturity uufi 
man is in his forties. A great deal of the best work done by the Branch in ft 
recent strenuous years has in fact been performed by men much older than th t 



25. We are led inescapably to the view that given the extremely technic I 
nature of the work, the only solution is to transfer the present responsibil't' 
of the Secretariat in relation to the assessment of Income Tax, Corporal '^* 
Tax and Capital Gains Tax to the Chief Inspector and his Head Office st^ 
drawn from the fully trained Inspectorate into which sufficient of the abW 
men would be recruited to supply the needs of top management. Such 
development would have the following consequences. On policy matters 
Grade D (see paragraph 15) would make recommendations direct throuck 
Grade C to the Board. It would be necessary for the Chief Inspector to become 
a Deputy Chairman of the Board and for the D.C.I.’s dealing with these policy 
matters to be ordinary members of the Board. It would be necessary to widen 
the administrative training of those Inspectors who were destined to handle 
the work at present performed by the Secretariat. The long term objective 
would be to secure that the recruitment of good graduates to the Inspectorate 
included some of outstanding ability, in the expectation that they would 
ultimately perform the functions in relation to the direct taxes at present 
performed by the Secretariat and the Chief Inspector’s Head Office stall. 
They would receive no preferential training over the other graduate recruits to 
the Inspectorate and would be equipped initially with the professional training 
at present given to the newly recruited Inspector, including the practical 
experience of field work culminating in District charge. Selection based on all 
round performance would be made as at present of the ablest Inspectors for 
Head Office experience. This selection would no doubt include the graduates 
with the highest degree qualifications although by this stage we think that 
Departmental assessment must be solely by reference to merit in the job. 
Those selected would be employed for three or four years at Head Office on 
the combined functions at present undertaken by Principals, Senior Inspectors 
and Inspectors Higher Grade. Normally they would then return to more 
difficult Districts to build up their experience with a view to returning to Head 
Office as the equivalent to the present Assistant Secretary/Senior Principal 
Inspector. Exceptional men after their first spell at Head Office might be given 
wider experience outside the Department or even outside the Civil Service if 
any system of inter-transfer with the Professions and/or Industry could be 
evolved. While being wholly in favour of the introduction of such flexibility 
in career development, we again stress our conviction that maximum efficiency 
IS not likely to be achieved unless the making of policy and its execution are 
brought together in the hands of men in close practical touch with the day to day 
implementation of the existing tax system. 



26. Assuming the merging of the Administrative and Executive functions, 
we have considered the further possibility of completely hiving off the Chief 
inspector s Branch so as to constitute a separate Department. This would 
y 0 a large extent the top management since without the need to 
administer a number of disparate functions the case for a small central policy 
^ disappears. It would, however, then be necessary to 
g in the collection of tax and ancillary legal and statistical services under 
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hrMn of the new Department. This could be done either by setting up 
the umnrei ^ ^ structure much resembling the 

separate m integrating collection with the assessing process and leaving 

Statistical matters in the hands of specially recruited professionals. 
t would then be left of the existing Inland Revenue Department (Valuation 
Affl I nstate Duty Office, Stamps, etc.) might hardly be regarded as capable 
f Irate existence as a Department, and these functions might need to be 
“ f rred to Other agencies. These are matters, however, which are perhaps 
‘TwWiin the Committee’s terms of reference, and we mention them only as 
" inration of a possible further development of our definitive proposals, 
w. tiirrefore put forward our proposals in the previous paragraph as a remedy 
, r nresent defects of the top structure in relation to the taxes at present 
sLnistered bv the Chief Inspector’s Branch, which would not raise difficult 
"rwems eltwhere. Nevertheless, if objections to reform are based on diffi- 
n S in organising a merged Head Office structure for the Branches with small 
Ss and outlying premises, we think that paramount importance must be 
Zched to creating a more efficient organisation for administering the Income 
tS Surtax Corporation Tax and Capital Gains Tax, even if this means forming 
thepresent Chief Inspector’s Branch into an autonomous Department. 



detailed examination of the proposed grades 

gtjje G— Cadet Inspectors under Training 

27 The new entrant Inspector is of only potential value until he has passed 
his preliminary examination and been confirmed in his appointment, and thereby 
shown that there is a real prospect of his remaining in the Department and con- 
tributing to its work. His value increases again when he has passed the Final 
Examination and has thereby demonstrated that he has acquired ffie basic 
information on which he can start to do the full duties of his job. There then 
follow two years of consolidation and “ post-graduate ” training, at the end oi 
which (in the ideal case, five years or so after entry) he is a fully trained, expert 
Inspector of Taxes, fit to tackle any aspect of the work. This process of training 
and development calls for: 



(i) an attractive entry point of salary (which can be improved for those 
with especially good entry qualifications e.g. a first class honours 
degree); 

(ii) a “post prelim” salary point (which should properly reflect the trainee’s 

achievement and his increased value to the Department) , 

(iii) a “ post final ” salary point (which should in turn represent a significant 
advance on (ii), say the minimum of the present H.E.O., or Treasury 
Grade VII); 

(iv) a scale which should be fairly short and designed with an eye to the 
ultimate advancement (normally in two years from passing the final) 
to the grade of Inspector Higher Grade (the entrance grade being 
designated, as at present. Inspector). 
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It should be emphasised that although in this paragraph we have concent 
on the open graduate recruit, we visualise that a material proportion of enf ™ 
to the cadet grade would, as now, come from the lower grades of the Bran'^** 
selection. The essential distinction between the grades would continue to b ts 
degree of training and responsibility given and accepted. ® ™ 



Grade F — ^FuIIy Qualified Inspector 

28. This is the basic working grade. It consists of Inspectors who ha 
passed successfully through the initial basic scheme with its two rieoio 
examinations, have received further instruction in the more abstruse elemen? 
of the work, and have shown by their own case work that they are able to tackl 
the whole range of Income Tax, Corporation Tax and Capital Gains Tm 
Their job would be primarily the settlement of liabilities to tax within this field 
the supervision of subordinates performing less complicated work in the same 
field, the duties of Deputy District Inspector in standard Districts and in 
selected cases the duties of District Inspector in Junior Training Districts In 
practice, although in principle we think that the special qualities needed to'be 
successful District Inspector justify special recognition, we accept that this orade 
wiU continue to include Inspectors in charge of Districts containing relatively 
few difficult cases, which would be regarded as junior or training Districts. The 
scale of remuneration of the Inspectors in tliis grade should straddle the'lower 
end of Treasuiy Grade V and extend into its upper range. 



Grade E— District Inspectors of Standard Districts 
29. Entry to this, the present career grade, should be by promotion from 
Grade F on the basis of fitness for the responsibilities of District charge fas 
shown m a traimng District) and capacity for the more difficult range of personal 
case work. The duties of the grade would be charge of a standard District and 
work of eqmva ent responsibiUty and difficulty. The duties of District Inspector 
have been touched upon in paragraph 9 above; it will not be out of place here 
however, to obsem that the District Inspector must not only be capable of 
han^ng personally any of the cases m his District, so as to be able to work the 

standard of work in those 

of ^ capacity to organise the work 

Baoa! fu fi W'thout abrogating responsibility (retaining in his own 

w responsibility), to check standards, to set the 

used uLdl ^ description of his functions first 

used nearly half a century ago, to be the Captain of the Ship. 

The fop end of the scale of the grade is at present equated with the maximum 
4 Zk'th Assistant Secrete™ 

DistrttfnrkflT'’®‘’S°“ increasing weight of Standard 

scSe whirt, o® “‘“Sion and alteration of taxation law requires a 

Gradelv. ^ ^ mimmum of what the Treasury contemplate as 

the funteiors rfTw tio ‘osically matched with 

nLe”^^ curriculum vitae of the 

inspector m his earlier years would run something like this- 

ExfStetantadtncremr*^^ 
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Post-Prelim, point. Eighteen months' further study, success at Final 

Examination, advancement to , . 

Post-Final point. Two years’ consolidation and further polish progresses 
on Tscale until advancement to 

rrode F In this, the basic working grade, as he shows the capaaty the 
TnsnX is selected for trial as a District Inspector m a Junior District. 
Success in this test is followed by promotion to 

Grade E. As District Inspector of a standard District or in a comparable 
post. 

We think at this stage a direct co-relation with the Treasury is 

.os ible and would be necessary if our views on the merpr at Head Office 
^i. H "hp arceoted Within this grade we should include the Senior Principal 
tetters aS^ncipW^^ whether dealing with policy at Head Office 
Sinating policy in the field (Inspecting Officers) or having charge of the 
most difficult Districts. 

Grade C 

32 At present there are certain Branch posts with responsibilities greater 
than the Lrmal specialist Senior Principal Inspector which therefore carry 
rnwances taking the salary above the Assistant Secretary maximum. In a 
^ of policy and execution we think that the need for these 
costs on executive grounds would be increased by the desirability of co- 
Ldinating and grouping policy in relation to analogous ^ 

(e g taxation of income from business profits and employments). The flimma- 
tion of the duplication of work which at present exists should, we would hope 
give greater opportunities for forward planning which is at present driven into 
the background by the pressure of day to day work. 

Grades A and B 

33. The grades flow from our proposals for Head Oflice. We propose pay 
points for these grades which are higher than the normal Treasury pattern 
because we feel strongly that the responsibilities which have fallen for many 
years upon the senior officers of the Department and of the h^e not 

Len adequately recognised in the whole structure. "We have stressed th^ the 
Branch itself with over 40,000 staff is larger than many Departments. When 
the continuous and sometimes enormous legislative 
Department has to face year after year is compared with those of other smallM 
Departments with a much less constant legislative programme it would seem 
just that the difference should be recognised at the top leveK In this case as m 
others we challenge any doctrine that the top structure f Departments has to 
be uniform. Since we are proposing added responsibility for the Chief Inspecto 
by formally making him responsible to the Board for policy (as well 
running of his Branch) we think it inevitable that he must occupy a post betwe i 
the Chairman and the existing Deputy Chairmen of the Similarly we 

would place the Deputy Chief Inspectors between Treasury Grades 11 and Ul. 
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SUMMARY 



34. While we agree with the general desire of the Treasury to abolish tk 
class distinctions between Administrative and Executive in the intere p 
greater efficiency in the higher management of the Civil Service we do noUh V 
that a uniform pattern of lower and middle management organisation 
complete freedom of inter-changeability at all levels throughout the c'"'] 
Service is possible. The decentralised organisation of the Chief Inspeoto ’ 
Branch and the special position of the Tax Inspectorate evolved inanv ve'* 
ago out of functional causes which are as relevant today as ever and we 
convinced that any attempt to impose a standardised solution applicable to th' 
whole of the Civil Service is both unsound in principle and likely to fail 
practice. We suggest that greater freedom for Departments to evolve structurK 
based on increased professional/technical specialisation might indeed improve 
Civil Service efficiency in the face of similar developments outside and by virtue 
of giving greater definition to the kind of job a graduate would have within the 
Civil Service it would improve the prospects of recruiting him. We argue else- 
where that so far as the decentralised functions of the Branch are concerned it 
is not practicable to fit the Inspectorate into the merged Administrative/ 
Executive structure visualised in the Treasury paper. We do however think 
that it is desirable and possible to merge the policy making and executive top 
management functions relating to the taxes dealt with by the Branch on the 
basis of recruiting and training future top management as Inspectors The 
number of Inspectors qualifying in Grade D for top management duties mav 
well prove larger than the immediate needs of the Department and thus provide 
for transfer to other Departments. 



The Present Position 



RECRUITMENT 



35. Recruitment is controlled by the Civil Service Commission and entry for 
open entrants to the Tax Inspectorate is through the Administrative group of 
competitions. In this way the Tax Inspectorate shares two of the three methods 
of entry with the Administrative Grade. 

competitions are described in paragraphs 167 and 168 of the 
tkfftu ‘I— Memorandum. It should be mentioned that it is contemplated 
that the Preliminary interview in the Continuous Competition should be omitted 
for some candidates. It has also been decided that candidates may be admitted 

least seranTtsTfl'^'* Honours degree instead of as hitherto at 

least second class Honours. We view this change with some misgiving. 

and is the same for the Administrative Grade 

foe Candidates have to indicate a specific entry for 

misseffn til “ “”P®t«ng for the Administrative Grade. Near 

entry for the Tns^"' “^““tp^titiOT are encouraged, where appropriate, to consider 

M Sel- i sTt « ■ help to staff the 

canLm« TtP n tf Board and to ensure both that all possibly suitable 

rrfo?r?rnt“ 

largely rSen bv “l^^’.S^tvice posts is supervised and 

body arrannes all tk ^d ^ Bcrvioe Commission. Generally speaking, this 
body arranges all the advertisement in the public and specialised press; vacancies 
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T« Inspectorate are both advertised specifically and included in block 
® *°/aministrative and executive posts. The Tax Inspectorate is included m 
Ctf gtving conditions of entry and terms of service for the 
general iter . distributed to appointments offices m Uni- 

'^‘^TfandlimUar institutions. In addition, the Board of Inland Revenue has 
''‘Sliced its own booklet on careers in the Tax Inspectorate. 

’’S arrangements for direct contact with undergraduates are left to the 
• Sisttafive Grade and the Tax Inspectorate which means that they are 
Administrauv Revenue appoints a member of the 

S^Tlfctorate stationed locally to act as liaison officer to each University or 
of Advanced Technology and he is responsible for providing mformation 
fo potential candidates and stimulating interest in a career in the Tax 

noo nf rprniitment to the Inspectorate have been the two Limited 

"^^^0 apparent from the tables in paragraphs 170 and 171 that t^re has 
JnSserious fitilure to fill the Inspectorate's vacancies from the open competi- 
r PS and this failure has been recognised in the reports of the Civil Service 
Comm“sion. It is also clear that there is not a sufficiently high P™POrtion of 
^ S candidates from Limited sources to meet the resulting shortfall. These 
mS^se for a continuing and ever-stronger campaign to attract 

recruits through the open competitions, a need which becomes moie urgent 
when it is realised that the new taxes introduced m the last Finance Acts 
necessitate a sharp increase in the numbers of trained Inspectors and not merely 
maintenance of the existing complement. 

The Special Position of the Tax Inspectorate 

36 As part of the Administrative Group the Tax Inspectorate shares in the 
eeneral post-war Civil Service failure to attract sufficient graduates. This is 
S thS^ social changes. The status of the Civi Service is no longer 
St it was and the security of the career has not the same attraction. Graduates 
are drawn from a much wider section of the community and tend to contrast the 
supposed duilness of bureaucracy with the dynamism of industry and commerce. 
TWs may be largely due to ignorance as modern graduates are keenly 
i"/as well as prospects. But industry plugs the status and career o the 
exceptional man wlfilst the Civil Service sticks to publicising ffie 
the average man. This may be fair but is not eye-catching. ^ We feel that the 
variety, interest and intellectual satisfaction of an Inspector s work 
that h is enjoyable— has never been properly conveyed in recruitment literature. 

The Tax Inspectorate, moreover, labours under specific additional dis- 
advantages. The Civil Service suffers from the public’s antipathy ^ J'jra^oracy 
but the Tax Inspector in particular is too often the butt of ^ 

is regarded as the inhuman operator of an anti-social inachiiie 
industrialist with high rates of tax and driving many of the grains out 
the country This social deterrent acts in two ways. Firstly, it tends to P"t 
the potential retuit from even considering 7eZs^s 

career and then, even if he does go far as to think of the 
him to the pitying surprise of his acquaintances. It is necessc y ■ 
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standing of the Inspectorate both in the eyes of the general public and relaf 
in relation to other Government departments ; if it is not possible to do tt' 
then the stigma of the job will need to be compensated by preferential nav 
better chances of advancement. ^ ® 

The nature of the work itself poses further problems. It has always be 
complex and these complexities have increased enormously in recent 
This has made an intensive training course with departmental examinations'* 
necessity, and further study and training may be a disincentive to men who* 
after graduation, are looking forward to a release from examinations Th' 
work and the training have also made the Tax Inspectorate a self-contained 
career with a peak well short of that offered by the Administrative Grade so 
that the more able and ambitious graduates are deterred from it. A furthe 
disadvantage is the high incidence of transfers involving a change of residence' 



Proposals for the Future 
Geueral 

37. The future pattern of recruitment to the Tax Inspectorate must depend to 
some extent on the position of the Inspectorate in the Civil Service of the future 
If anything can be done to improve the general image of the Civil Service in the 
eyes of potential candidates it must improve the recruiting chances of all 
Departments. Everything must be done to correct popular misconceptions and 
to make it clear that the higher Civil Service gives as much scope as industry 
and commerce for the exercise of all the qualities of initiative, imagination and 
decision that a graduate may possess. 

The system of advertising needs a radical overhaul. The modern graduate is 
bombarded by advertisements and it is essential that the Civil Service advertise- 
ment should have as much eye-catching appeal as any other. To this end the 
CivU Service Commission (or a special body) should have expert advertising 
advice and should use any means which any of its competitors find effective in 
attracting recruits. It is wrong to suggest that the Administrative Group does 
not need this kind of advertising; young graduates are as vulnerable to skilful 
advertising as most other sections of the community. They may not fall for 

snob appeal ” but they will be interested in a successful career in an interesting 
and responsible job. 



38. The Tax Inspectorate in particular 
(a) Publicity 



As prCTiousIy mentioned, the Inspectorate poses a special recruitment 
problem both tecause of the special nature of the work and the public con- 
cep on 0 It. For this reason effective advertising is all the more necessary. 

s amos certainly involves separate advertising, controlled and supervised 
by the Inspectorate, which should have two main aims. 



The first is to put right the public image of the Tax Inspector. It should be 
^ heartless calculating machine but rather that he 
n/vStT fairness and values his friendly and pleasant contacts with the tax- 
wnrtWuu ®ecobd, more positive, aim should be to emphasise the 

emphasise here is that the Tax 
Inspectorate is not inferior to the Administrative Grade and should not offer a 
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The two draw from the same source for their recruits and, as 
„orse Committee, it was said that the difference between the 

long ago as “ member of the Administrative Grade is not one of 

?hut o“aptitude Secondly, it should be stressed that the job is worth- 
not humdrum but offers an endless variety of tasks and problems 
cairfor qualities of initiative and decision. There is early independent 
andsoon calls 10 q accountancy 

command and th p tt g of departmental training and examina- 

ronSn“ but its quality and value should be stressed. ^ 
Advertising to achieve these aims should be positive and not defensive and 
^S the two forms at present in being-national advertising and special- 
S uSmu M possible advertising media should be considered and good 
advertising agencies instructed. 

The Revenue’s own liaison arrangements should be expanded and modern- 

■ At wesent liaison duties fall to an Inspector who happens to be posted 

■ the neidiboiirhood of a University etc., and his effectiveness (apart from the 

Id nnacTof any material provided for him) depends larply on his interest in 
adequacy y ^ essential to choose Inspectors 

^rallv for this work who have a crusading spirit and a belief in the value 
SStoctions rf the job. They should be trained and encouraged to sing the 
of the Insnectorate and to convince Appointments Boards and potential 
Sates AatTo“ better than averagrcareer and jobs with more than 
average interest and challenge. Moreover, it would be advisable to ^is 

Kaisrsystem to the major schools to interest sixth formers before going to 

TsTlTnk for the above methods of approach the Department might weU 
consider a significant entry into the field of public relations. At present it has 
a Press Officer whose functions are purely defensive, but he ought to project a 
of as one of the more important in the apparatus 

rSmll and o^wMc^ itself on efficiency. He should puWmise 
the many tributes to the Inspector’s virtues by professional bodies and also by 
Doliticians and let the public know mote about the Department s organisation 
L" He should ensure that due emphasis is given ‘ 0 ‘he fospector s duty 
to afford fair treatment under the law to all taxpayers and fight the myth that 
Ss"”e is.to screw as much tax as possible out of an ignorant and 

defenceless public. 

(b) Selection . . . 

Just as it is thought that the Tax Inspectorate needs 
also considered that separate recruitment as a Specia.1 
necessary. The work is complex and requires special 
for a period of some three years with two ^mg exami^Uo^^^ 
Inspectorate needs a far higher proportion of good ^““7 candito^^ ttoit 
might receive on a rationing basis from a general en ry. > 

that the Department would expect to retain the services of most if of its 

entrants for a considerable number of years. 

know that they will have additional rewards Teirurf Xen 

be admitted to be at least three years of hard grind f. 

fellow graduates are enjoying freedom from study and e 
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higher management sphere there must of course, be prospects inside or outsid 
the Revenue as envisaged by the Treasury for professional classes. * 



The Continuous Competition is likely to be the most fruitful open method 
for the future. This is based on a comparison of numbers of recruits from the 
various methods of entry which is set out below : 





Method I 


Method II 


Continuous 


Admin. 
Near Miss 


Total 


1961 


17 


14 


12 


8 


51 


1962 


6 


8 


38 


14 


66 


1963 


13 


8 


19 


3 


43 


1964 


5 


5 


18 


1 


29 


1965 


2 


3 


35 


4 


44 



There should be no reduction in the qualifying levels for the Continuous 
Competition helow second class honours and in addition there should be a 
special improvement in starting pay for especially well qualified entrants. 
It is vital that the Inspectorate should get not only the right number but the right 
quality of recruits if training is not to be wasted. 



It is envisaged that recruitment by the Limited Competition and Final Course 
selection will continue. 



(c) Conditions of Senice 

The Treasury Removal Regulations are too stringently drawn. The 
experience of Inspectors over many years is that nearly every move of residence 
imposes a financial loss. The Treasury Regulations should be redrafted so as 
to reimburse fully any officer for all reasonable expenditure, whether direct or 
indirect, incurred in connection with a compulsory transfer. 



TRAINING 

39. The Association has always regarded the comprehensive courses of 
trairiing in tax law and principles of accountancy which lead up to the 
Prehminary and Final Departmental Examinations as of paramount importance. 
There can be no doubt that such courses must continue to play an equally 
important part in any new organisation of the Department. In the last fifteen 
years the increasing complexity of tax law and the greater emphasis placed on 
management techniques called for the setting-up of residential “ post-graduate ” 
comses under Departmental auspices. We feel there is room for development 
m this field. On the technical side it may be desirable from time to time to run 
refresher courses, or courses directed towards the problems of particular new 
u M '''S'*®'' responsibilities in the management field 

Should have a Senior Management course in their middle or late thirties, 
conducted outside the Department, possibly at the Centre for Administrative 
Studies and where they would meet and study with people from other Depart- 
ments and the wider fields of industry and commerce. 
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APPENDIX 



fVTR ACTS FROM THE REPORT (1950) OF A COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
m ^EW THE ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS 
™ OF THE INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT 



Paragraph 19 

The general structure of the Department, shown m Appendix C, comprises 

small central unit (the Board and its Secretariat) which is responsible for 
Mlicv and general management, while the operational functions and detailed 
maniement are entrusted to separate executive branches each under its own 
head The Board of Inland Revenue is constituted by Statute and appointed 
bv Royal Warrant. It consists of a Chairman, two Deputy Chairmen and four 
Commissioners, whose respective posts correspond in practice with the 
Permanent Secretary, the Deputy Secretaries and the Under-Secretaries of any 
other Government department. One of the Deputy Chairmen is responsible, 
broadly for the technical side of the work, and the other for organisation and 
management. The responsibility, under the Deputy Chairmen, for the work 
of the Secretariat is divided between the four Commissioners, to each of whom 
a specific field of responsibility is allocated. There is a separate branch for 
each group of the main taxes for which the Board is responsible: income tax 
and profits tax are assessed by the Chief Inspector’s Branch; surtax by the 
Special Commissioners’ Office; stamp duties are under the charge of a Controller 
of Stamps and Director of Stamping and the death duties under a Controller 
of Death Duties; the Accountant and Comptroller General is responsible for 
the general accounting work of the Department and is also in control of the 
Collection Service; the Assessments Division deals with the collection of tax 
in cases where the remedies open to the local collector are insufficient; the 
Solicitor’s Office advises the Board on legal matters and conducts important 
appeals; while the Valuation Office values land and buildings for taxation 
purpose’s. The last named Office also carries out important duties for other 
Government departments. 



Paragraph 20 

This separation of policy control from operational responsibility is con- 
sistently enforced throughout the organisation. It is not only the application 
of the various taxation codes which is delegated to the branches. In the held 
of personnel administration, training and organisation, each head of branch 
has important responsibilities. Thus, while the Board’s Director of 
Establishments is, subject to Treasury control, responsible for complements, 
salary scales and general service conditions, each branch has its own establish- 
ment section which is responsible for the allocation of officers to its various 
districts, sections and duties, for removals and general discipline. Again, while 
the Board’s Director of Training is responsible for seeing that adequate training 
schemes are in operation and for certain problems which are cornmon to all 
branches, e.g., training for management, each branch is responsible for the 
vocational training of its officers, frames the necessary schemes and carries out 
the actual teaching. The same principle operates throughout the entire held of 
management. 
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Paragraph 21 

This type of organisation was deliberately developed in its strict form in th 
reorganisation of the Secretaries’ Office carried out by Sir Warren Fisher 
1918. It is perhaps worth while quoting his views of the place of the Secretariat' 

“ The functions (of the Board and the Secretariat) include the control and 
co-ordination of the various departments which constitute the Inland Revenue 
the responsibility, under Ministers, for policy and the regulation, by way both 
of initiation and of criticism, of the principles on which administration is carried 
on. Grouped round this controlling centre are the departments respectively 
charged with the assessment of particular branches of revenue and the depart- 
ments dealing with special classes of work either preliminary to, or arising out 
of, the assessment of duties . . . These departments ... are engaged each on 
very specialised work of a difficult character and are to a considerable extent 
self-contained . . . Their control and co-ordination depend on the Secretariat 
which, with a different viewpoint, has to direct, supervise and criticise the main 
lines of their varied activities and, in the process of linking them together and 
relating them to Ministers and to Parliament, to provide the type of perspective 
which continuous absorption in specialised work cannot be expected normally 
to produce ... The numbers (of the Secretariat) can be small and the exclusion 
from its scope of any work not strictly conforming to the tests laid down must 
be rigidly enforced. It is only of recent years that the correct theory of its place 
in the organisation has come to be realised and the process of adaptation has 
not yet been completed.” 

Paragraph 22 

The advantages of this kind of organisation are clear. It devolves the duty 
of day to day control and management upon an executive head with intimate 
knowledge of the technical and personnel problems of his branch, it reduces a 
large department to units of more manageable character, it gives the individual 
worker a loyalty to a inore easily recognisable entity, it encourages initiative, 
and it reheves the administrative staff of detailed work and enables them to 
concentrate upon major problems. 



Paragraph 23 

u "'Itatever that the organisation works smoothly and we 

have had no criticism of the main principles. We made specific enquiry of 
heads of branches and they all support the present arrangements. 

Paragraph 24 

Neve^eless, we thought it proper to examine whether a case could be made 
°>^8“‘sation, There is nothing sacrosanct in this 
manv 1 unusuul. Many Government departments and 

™<iustaal and commercial concerns are organised on completely 
thnsp wu-'tf*’ distinction (there are many variations) being between 

those h operational work (as in the Revenue) and 

The operational responsibility in the same hands. 

aemtTZ t “ the Revenue would mean that the heads of 

othe^hmnT ™tnbers of the Board, while those of 

Tn adnntta^»„„^ be Assistant Secretaries. We see the greatest difficulty 
P g y such system. A head of a branch to be effective must be in 
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.. «nd several of the Revenue branches are in buildings remote from 
that wan™ ^ legislative business 

Somerset _ . presence of senior administrative officers in Somerset 
coBtinuous y Westminster at short notice and for long hours. 

™,W therefore in practice have to abandon executive control of their 
to their deputies, integration of administration and management 
fnrfioL would be little more than nominal and the existing segregation of 
^ ' officers intimately concerned with parliamentary business would in fact 
* rtf We conclude, therefore, that there are good practical reasons for the 
Sting form of organisation and we do not recommend any change. 

Thl tvne of organisation, however, has its own dangers. In the first place a 
Swl policy unit without operational responsibility, concentrating on taxation 
Sipte and theories and the finer points of equity and tax law, may ose 
Lht of the fact that taxation is as much a problem of practical administration 
X refinements in theory, law and equity. Secondly, powerful subordinate 
Trinches staffed by extremely competent senior officers, might endanger the 
mtiesion’of the Department as a whole and weaken the Board’s central control, 
nralternatively, lead to a lack of interest by the Board in the practical problems 
of the branches. In making this point we have in mind that, since it is the Board 
and not the branches which must put the Department’s case to Ministers and 
the Treasury, it is to everyone’s interest that the Board should carry hs full 
responsibility in the matter of management. Finally, since in many particular 
cases the line of demarcation between policy and operational decision is 
inevitably blurred there is a risk that the administrative officer will saddle 
himself with matters proper to the branches and equally that the high-ranking 
executive officer (using that term in its widest sense) will exercise functions 
proper to the Secretariat. This would inevitably lead to overlap, confusion and 
irritation. We discuss this question further when dealing with the Secretariat. 

Paragraph 93 . . j • 

This part discusses the more particular problems which were raised m our 
review of the Secretaries’ Office and the various branches. 

Paragraph 94 

The Secretaries’ Office has three divisions, Establishments, Statistics & 
Intelligence, and Stamps and Taxes. The Establishments Division has charge 
of the usual Civil Service establishments functions. Its organisation is effective 
and relations with the branches are satisfactory. No comment arises. 



Paragraph 95 

The Statistics 8c Intelligence Division compiles the Revenue and National 
Income statistics and acts as a general intelligence unit having charge, amongst 
other things, of the Board’s Library. The Director deals with the economic 
side of the Budget, statistical implications of any question and gives first 
consideration to proposals for new forms of taxation. The organisa 
problems involved are small and we wish to notice only the shared control 
which the Director of Statistics and the Chief Inspector of Taxes exercise over 
the Machine Centres. We understand that this arrangement, though unsatis- 
factory in principle, has not so far thrown up any great difficulties in practice. 
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Paragraph 96 

The position of the Stamps and Taxes Division (which we shall ref 
shortly as tlie Secretariat) requires fuller treatment. 

Paragraph 97 

We have already said in Part III that the type of organisation to which th 
Inland Revenue conforms has its own dangers. The first requirement neces ™ 
to avoid these dangers is a clear conception of the true functions of? 
Secretariat. Sir Warren Fisher said “ The exclusion from its scope (i e ft 
scope of the Secretariat) of any work not strictly conforming to the testU^ 
down must be rigidly enforced.” But this exclusion cannot be enforced unleT 
the functions of the Secretariat are understood by everyone concerned W* 
have had indications in the course of our evidence that not everyone is clear 
on these functions. ' 



Paragraph 98 

It is not difficult to describe these functions in general terms. The most 
concise definition would be— advising Ministers on questions of taxation 
pohcy, conducting necessary Finance Bill business, deciding questions of 
principle raised by the public, representative bodies and branches, the control 
and co-ordination of tlie various branches. This concise definition could be 
expanded— again in general terms— and it is indeed important that everyoae 
should have a clear and comprehensive conception of the governing principles 
involved. What is also required is clear guidance on how those principles are 
to be applied in practice. We give two examples. A considerable amount of 
correspondence is received at Somerset House from the public and its 
representatives, dealing with individual cases of liability to income tax. When 
the question at issue is whether the law had been correctly applied, we think 
„ g^eral rule should be that it should be dealt with by the Chief Inspector’s 
Head Office and finally disposed of there. Again, when new legislation is 
passed, it occasionally happens that the Board wish to keep in close touch 
with actual cases affected by the legislation in order to guide the practice alone 
administratively sound lines; they therefore arrange for all the cases to be 
referred to the Secretariat. We learnt that on occasion this arrangement is not 
terminated promptly. 



Paragraph 99 

f.,3^ therefore recommend that steps should be taken to make clear to all the 
wn u of the Secretanat and that a periodical scrutiny should be made of the 

work done m the Secretaries’ Office to make certain that no work proper to 
the branches is being performed. 

Paragraph 100 

™ mentioned the specific dangers inherent in 
makintr im^t °^S^^?^tion. The first is that the Secretariat as a policy- 
taxatinn i‘n a orget the operation problems of the branches and treat 
not been manner. We are glad to say that that danger has 

half of the aHm' ' T reasons for this : first, more than 

ofrationa.?^ ”? “d been promoted from the 
c es, secondly, there is always discussion at the appropriate 
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. • members of the Board and the Secretariat on the one hand 
levels . .._(,hes and their senior officers on the other before policy 

and operational problems are involved are taken. We commend 

decisions in wn recommendation to make-that junior members 

‘’^^'’^tiretariat should be seconded for short periods to the central units of 
to brakes where they would obtain first hand experience of management and 
Operational problems. 

Thr^co^d danger was that the existence of strong, competent quasi- 
r Tniis branches might result in the Board leaving too much to branches 
irw^al management sphere. It is. for instance, a little remarkable that 
whhe heads of brashes receive frequent reports from their distric s and 
f ^Infon the progress of their work, the Board received no report at all from 
heads of branches. This omission has now been remedied and the Board will 
^.^ive AMual Reports from the branches. ^ Further, the recent creation of an 
"^SHltional post of Deputy Chairman is designed “To secure more completely 
Ss possible a continuous survey of the functioning of the 

Sartment as a whole. It will be the duty of the post, without in any way 
SSg from the responsibilities of heads of branches, to watch the general 
0 aantation and progress of the work in each field, to^n^ire into the cause of 
any defect in the machine, and to examine the possibility of providing a 

remedy.” 

Paragraph 102 , 

The third danger-lack of understanding between senior members of the 
Secretariat and of the branches of their functions— has been dealt with in 
paragraphs 98 and 99. 

Paragraph 103 

We have received some criticism of the internal organisation of the Secretariat. 
In general terms the criticism is that the Secretariat is so loosely OTganised that 
there is a lack of sense of purpose in the Office as a whole; 
were “ atomised ”. In more concrete terms the criticism is that the duties of 
each Assistant Secretary are expressed as a list of “ subjects 
technical language, some of major, some of minor importance. Tire duties 
of each Principal are similarly expressed, but except in rare nistances the duti 
of one Assistant Secretary never correspond with those ^ 

Assistant Secretary may have five Principals engaged on ” 

the five will, of course, work for other Assistant Secretaries. Similarly, one 
Principal may find his subjects divided among five Assistant 
we understand it, the criticism is that, by expressing f 

officers as a list of subjects, and by apportioning the sulpects 
the impression is gained, or established, that both Assistant Secretaiies and 
Principals are “ specialists " in various narrow fields. Such an impression 
wrong in itself and leads to a misunderstanding of the '“‘7™ov1ram 

The critics, therefore, suggest that an attempt should be made to 
the allocation of work by subjects. It would, we think, be in accord w‘th tho 
ideas if the work of Assistant Secretaries were allocated by ^ 

main taxation problems with which the Revenue is concerned. 
of such problems are (a) taxation of business profits; {b) taxation of employ 
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ments; (c) P.A.Y.E.; (d) double taxation; (e) profits tax; (f) depreciatio 
wasting assets, etc. If this allocation of work were made and the responsibilit’ 
of a particular Assistant Secretary expressed in terms consonant with ti' 
division, then, it is argued, his co-ordinating and general policy functio™ 
would be emphasised whereas the subject list has the opposite tendency h 
would be a corollary to any such scheme that Assistant Secretaries, Princinal 
and Assistant Principals should be welded into small teams each responsibl* 
for a major taxation problem. 

Paragraph 104 

There are real difficulties in organising the Office on a strict “ group ” system 
Nevertheless we think that the criticisms we have heard have considerable 
force and steps should be taken to meet them. 

Paragraph 114 

We are not completely satisfied with the position of the Senior Principal 
Inspectors at Head Office. Some of these officers have duties of wide 
responsibility, e.g., as heads of the Organisation Section and the Enquiry 
Branch which deals with the most difficult cases of fraudulent evasion of tax^ 
The majority, however, are specialists in a rather narrow field and their function 
is to give expert advice on the technical problems of legislation or administration 
and to instruct district offices on questions referred to them. We have no 
criticism to make of the employment of Senior Principal Inspectors on work of 
wide responsibility or as heads of important blocks of complicated work. 
The present emphasis on the specialist function of the grade, however, leaves 
us uneasy. The Senior Principal Inspectors are the most experienced members 
of the Chief Inspector’s Branch and have reached that rank amongst other 
reasons by general ability in the handling of affairs. At the time when their 
experience is greatest they are confined to a relatively narrow and technical 
field. This arrangement is contrary to all normal practice, for usually climbing 
the ladder means the assumption of wider responsibility. We have discussed 
this problem with the Chief Inspector and we think that he admits the force 
of om criticisms, but can find no practical solution. He points out that the 
division of functions between a central policy unit and executive branches 
which concentrates administrative work in the Secretariat means that the amount 
of such work falling upon the Branch is very definitely limited. At the same 
time the extent and quality of the technical work of the Branch requires the 
employment of highly experienced officers to advise the Chief Inspector and the 
Board oii difficult matters. We recognise the difficulty in re-casting the top 
orgamsahon of the Chief Inspector’s Branch but we recommend that every 
endeavour should be made during the coming years to give all Senior Principal 
Inspectors duties of wide rather than narrow responsibility. 
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association of officers of the 
ministry of labour 



September, 1966 



Inttoductim believes that some revision is necessapi in the structure of 

, and upper management in the Ministry of Labour. Our views on 

te s^e, its training requirements and its recruitment are set out below. 

0 The Association defines the lower, middle and upper management of the 
.. ■T™ .V M extending from Grade 5 (E.O.) to Regional Controller/Assistan 
The AssoLtion has sole recognition for the special Departrnental 
Trades 2 to 4 (C.E.O. to H.E.O.) and shares recognition wi* the Ministp of 
f A«od for Grade 5 (E.O.). The grades below Grade 5 have 

h* n deliberately excluded from this paper because they are not within the 
Sew -d it is" our opinion that the problem of the 

administrative grades above Assistant Secretary is one that, on the whole, can 
bit be dealt wfth in the ambit of the general consideration of the Civil Service 
structure. 

3 The Ministry of Labour is undoubtedly one of the most complex Depart- 
ments of State. Its responsibilities are many, the mam ones being . responsibility 
for running the national employment service network; manpower planning and 
faecaZg; indiirial training in all its manifestations; industrial relations; 
wages councils ■ redundancy payments ; selective employment tax ; youth employ- 
ment- special services for the disabled, including industrial rehabilitation, and 
safet^, health and welfare in factories and offices. The M^stry anTothS 
agency services for other departments e.g. unemployment benefit and other 
sLal security payments for the Ministry of Social Security, and passports for 
the Foreign Office. 

4 The trends in both legislation and in administrative policy in recent years 
have significantly increased the Ministry’s role both at 

in the iWrial life of the nation. The it 

must inevitably lead to more specialisation wrthm the Mmistry, so 
becomes more than ever necessary to ensure that '‘‘^equate caree^tr^^^^^ 
within the Department will provide opportunities for the type of staff ^ 
have to be recruited to carry out efficiently the duties demanded of a major 
instrument of Government industrial policy. 

5. A copy of the note prepared by Her Majesty’s Treasury ^ 

Structure ofthe Civil Service^ has been made available to the Ass ociation. Th 
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recommendations for the creation of a new management structure are b 
acceptable to the Association, although our views differ from it in a numh'™'' 
points of detail. The Committee will note from Chapter 17, paragraphs 
263, Chapter 26, paragraph 344, Chapter 36, paragraph 424, and Chapter^^dJ 
paragraphs 502 to 505 of the Treasury Introductory Factual Memorandum""’ 
the Civil Service' that in the Ministry of Labour there are, in addition to th 
Special Departmental Class, other specialised or technical grades whose duf 
broadly fall within the executive structure in lower and middle manaeeme*? 
We feel that these latter grades should be equated with their special De ™ 
mental counterparts on a “ horizontal ” basis. A pattern of this nature wS 
permit of interchange, with a consequential increase in efficiency and a belt 
use of available skill and knowledge. It would also improve recruitment 
the right publicity. ’ ® ® 



The present duties of grades in the Ministry of Labour 

6. The Ministry of Labour is directly involved with industry and the public 
to an extent and in a fashion unmatched by any other Department. Officers at 
all levels must be prepared for an involvement which takes place not only in the 
Department’s offices but regularly and frequently in employers’ premises or in 
the homes of individuals. Much of this work is highly skilled; it demands a 
broad and mature understanding, and calls for considerable delicacy in execu- 
tion. In paragraphs 234 and 235 of its factual memorandum, H M Treasurv 
specifically refers to the important aspect of public relations work involved in 
the duhes of Ministry of Labour grades. At lower and middle management 
levels this extremely complex range of duties is performed by: 

the special Departmental Class; the Training Service Officer Grades- the 
non-specialist Factory Inspectorate; and other grades such as Statisticians 
Occupational Psychologists and Rehabilitation Officers. ’ 



The duties of the Special Departmental Class 

7. Executive inembers of the Special Departmental Class are employed in 

CTery branch of the Ministry of Labour and over almost the whole field of the 
Department s activities. The range of duties varies widely and carries varying 
degrees of responsibility. These duties are described below in terms of those 
Offices”^** Exchanges, Regional Offices, and Headquarters 

8. Employment Exchanges. Executives are entirely responsible for the 
organisation and management of Employment Exchanges. In addition they 

services, including Disablement Resettlement Officers, 

Guidance Officers. Nursing Appointments Officers, and. 
These indiviJ’ “P^rimental basis. Assistant inspectors of Factories, 

of sTc^nrsf i f-'/ ‘ knowledge of the job, in addition 

to get ofS peoplt “ ™^»"^«on, initiative, enthusiasm, and an abffity 

“ Exchange, executive 

^cers are responsible for the control of staff performing work in connection 
^ Volume 4, Memorandum No. 1. 
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u . filline of vacancies and placing people in employment; the payment of 
wth the filh g jjj. collection of statistics; and so on. They make and 
unemploy““; ° ’ industry in the Exchange area and are expected to 

'mendly working relationships with staff of other government 
Ktabhsh y. thorities, the personnel departments of firms, and trade 

union on the operation of various Acts relating to Industrial 

‘i^ntag°S)ntrtrts of Employment, Redundancy Payments and the Selective 

Employment Tax. 

m The Exchange Manager is not only responsible for the efficient operation 
f Ws ExchaLe but is the Department’s representative m the locality and has to 
ImWhh his position within the industrial community of his area by his own 
n ' „ nersonality, and the expert contributions he makes to the com- 
‘^“itv’s’nr*oblems He is encouraged to associate himself in an official and 
Moacitv with such local bodies as committees of local authorities. 
Clur mies Cou^ Advisory Committees and the like. He is 
rften rated upon to address local bodies or training courses m technical 
Xes on the work of the Department and acts as Secretary to. or represents 
fte Department on, Local Employment Committees Disablement Advisory 
Committees, and Youth Employment Committees. Because of the nature of 
his work the Exchange Manager is given considerable discretion m the per- 
formance of his duties and the emphasis he places on aspects of the work. 

11 The Department is to group local offices under the control of area 
managers and executive officers will man these posts. Experience has shown 
Sere are advantages to be gained, particularly m relation to the provision 

f pSist services, by the closer linking of Employment Exchanges which 
the MW organisation will allow. The creation of such managerships will not 
in any way detract from the work or the responsibility of individual Exchange 
Managers?^ On the contrary the improved service which will result should give 
the local manager a greater involvement in the industrial life of the community. 

12 Regional Offices. All executive functions in Regional Offices up to and 
including that of Deputy Regional Controller are performed by officers of the 
Special Departmental Class. Regional Offices responsible within tte 
region for the staffing and control of Employment Exchanges, Governme 
Training Centres, Industrial Rehabilitation Units and the non-technical staff 
in Factory Inspectorate offices. They co-operate with the regional tapresmt- 
atives of other Ministries and with outside organisations who have interests 
within the Ministry’s field, and provide Departmental representation wherever 
necessary. The work of the Regional Office is divided into sections broadly 
corresponding to the main divisions of work at Headquarters. Most seuttans 
are mainly concerned with controlling and supplementing functions performed 
in the Employment Exchanges, Government Training Centres or ^ustrial 
Rehabilitation Units, and with the provision of specialist advice to Enyloyraent 
Exchanges, and information on regional and local matters to Headquar ^ 
Other sections deal with organisation and inspection of work or the staffing 
and provision of office services in the Region, whilst ’Wages Inspection and 
Industrial Relations sections carry out executive functions over the whole 
region. 
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13. Headquarters. Executive staff are almost entirely responsible for man ' 

the various divisions and branches in Headquarters, each appertainine t'"* 
particular aspect of the Department’s responsibilities. Many of the execuf * 
posts have a high policy content and are concerned with the preparation f 
legislative instruments. Headquarters’ executive duties normally include th 
preparation of papers and briefs on specialised subjects; the interpretation f 
policy to Regional Offices and Employment Exchanges and advice to th ° 
offices and to outside bodies on queries referred to Headquarters’ the ** 
paration and interpretation of instructions on all aspects of the work;'seoretMi'i 
duties in connection with various boards, committees, and councils”; industr' I 
concilliation work; and in work in connection with manpower research, plauninj 
and training. Executive officers in Headquarters are fully interchangeable with 
officers in the Regional Offices and Employment Exchanges, and the Depart- 
ment has not only stated that this is necessary and advisable, but has consistentlv 
followed a policy of interchange since the reorganisation of the Department’s 
staff in 1947. 

The duties of the Training Service Officer Grades 

14. These grades are employed both at Headquarters and in the Regional 
organisation on the management of Government Training Centres and Industrial 
Rehabilitation Units, and the training given therein, and on the provision of 
training instruction and advice for industry. 

The duties of the Non-specialist Factory Inspectorate 

15. These are defined in the Treasury factual memorandum on the Civil 
Service, Chapter 17, paragraphs 248, 250 and 251. We emphasise in 
connection with these officers that our proposal to bring these officers into a 
common stmcture is specifically restricted to the general Factory Inspectorate 
The Speciahst Inspectorate, which has been created to meet the increasing 
complexity of industrial techniques, and provide expert advice to the general 
Factory Inspectorate, cannot be, nor would we wish it to be, included in out 
proposal. 

The duties of Other Grades 

16. These grades include Rehabilitation Officers, Occupational Psychologists 
and ffiatisticians, many of whom are concerned with management functions in 
G.T.C.S, I.R.U.S, or Advisory Services in H.Q. or Regional Offices. In a 
number of instances these officers have been recruited from suitably qualified 
Special Departmental Class officers in the Department. 

Proposal for grading 

<■ 'It. proposes that there should be one management grading 

for the Mimstry of Labour as follows : 



Proposal 
Grade A 
Grade B 
Grade C 



Permanent Secretary 
Deputy Secretary 

Under Secretary 

Chief Inspector of Factories 



Present Structure 
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Grade D 



Grade E 



Grade F 



Grade G 



Grade H 



Assistant Secretary/Regional Controller 
P.E.O. 

Chief Statistician 

Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories 
Principal 
Grade 2 Officer 
Statistician 

Principal Psychologist 
Superintending Inspector of Factories 
Grade 3 Officer 

Inspector of Factories Class lA 
Training Officer Higher Grade (T.W.I.) 
Training Service Officer Grade I 
Psychologist (main grade) 

Grade 4 Officer 
Training Officer (T.W.I.) 

Inspector of Factories Class IB 
Training Service Officer Grade II 
Grade 5 Officer 
Assistant Principal 
Assistant Statistician 
Cadet 

Occupational Psychologist 
Training Service Officer Grade III 
Inspector of Factories Class II 
Inspector of Textile Particulars 

18 We realise that, in comparison with the present structure, the proposal 
has no separate grade for a Deputy Regional Controller (Grade I Officer) or 
for a Deputy Superintending Inspector of Factories. This omission is dehberate . 
we have for many years considered that there was one managerial grade oo 
many in our structure, and we feel the opportunity should be taken of reducing 
the mmher by one. We have selected these particular grades because in each 
case the number in it was small in relation to the number in the grade above 
so constituting either a promotion block or a grade through which passage iras 
unreasonably speedy. We propose that the posts mentioned 
appointments, filled (in the case of the Deputy Regional Controller) by an 
officer in Grade E and (in the case of the Deputy Superintending Inspector of 
Factories) by an officer in Grade F, each with a suitable monetary allowance. 

Proposals for recruitment 

19. It is the Association’s view that the duties performed by the Grades 
referred to in paragraphs 6 to 16 above differ intrinsically from those o muc 
of the general Civil Service, and need for their performance people who have 
particular abilities, personalities and experience. Because of the close relation- 
ship of the Ministry with industry at all levels, and of the need » oreate and 
retain the confidence of industry in the ability of the Ministry s o ci s, 
essential that, first, scales of pay should attract the kind of recruit needed; and 
that, second, there should be easy interchangeability between the duties above 
those of the basic training grade, so as to make the best use of the recruits 
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obtained. The emphasis in general Civil Service recruitment has tended 
on the person coming straight from full-time education, particularly the 1° 
leaver, but the special need for the Ministry of Labour is for people with 
experience of outside employment, and with a degree of maturity greate ft”"' 
that possessed by direct entrants from education; this is especially true of 
lower and middle management grades. * ™ 

20. Nonetheless, we recognise the need to attract into the Ministry gradu 
to an extent considerably in excess of the number recently recruited- gradu t 
of the highest level of ability who will reach the highest posts, and others who 
prospect will be promotion into the middle management ranges. Such gradual 
should not be recruited solely from university, and provision should be mad 
to allow the recruitment of some with post-graduate industrial or social 
experience. As the present salary structure of the Civil Service does not provide 
such people especially in their earlier years with adequate inducement in 
comparison with the rewards in many other fields, we recommend the payment 
of a special allowance to such recruits, at least while they are in Grades G and H 

21. Because of the Department’s very close links with industry there is need 
for some measure of interchange on a temporary basis, and there should be 
regular programme for this at suitable levels. The benefits which would accrue 
from such interchange are many, but for the scheme to be effective it would be 
necessary for the right type of person— at the right level— to be attracted from 
industry. Comparability between Ministry of Labour salaries and the salaries 
of corresponding people outside would be essential. 



22. Given the kind of management organisation proposed, the new structure 
will succeed only if standards of staff selection and training were maintained at 
a high level. A high proportion of management posts will be filled by promotees 
from the clencal grades or equivalent. We do not propose any radical departure 
from this. However, promotees, though possessing the necessary Departmental 
background knowledge, will neither have had management experience nor 
possess managerial expertise, and will therefore need thorough training to 
ring them up to acceptable standards. The balance of management require- 
ments must be met by external recruitment. We envisage that the basic 
wm he™ continue to be the main grade to which such recruitment 

wi 1 be made. If men and women of high ability are to be recruited, it is esential 
sakrv^T pay and career prospects are offered. The present 

^ ^ of its inordinate length, may well be a 

° recruitment. The need to provide a salary range which caters for 

be dearwhh™m f®'' Promotion from the grade below, can 

be dealt with otherwise than by length of scale. 

“““tive grades of the Ministry of Labour 
wLosa^^^^^^^ differen from those of the General Executive Class and the 
differences Reino f'a P^P®.r> 'f implemented, would accentuate these 
reSn?m i •’indered the Ministry in 

recruitment k ranks persons of more mature years, but such 

to norm^re r labour, necessary, addition 

be ace^ted wrwm'i/h"“ P""oiP>os of grading outlined in this paper 
with the'^Department ° Prepared to discuss an appropriate salary structure 
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T ThP Association believes that it is essential for all staff to have a common 
f nnroose in the efficiency of the Department and that this attitude will 
sense 01 pu p exercise of management functions at all levels from the 

.^pverial grade upwards. Each management officer, therefore, should 
basic Igjic general training in the art of management, including 

fTcUin and the ability to communicate, but also specialist training for the 
ViM at any thne. Sound selection, combined with systematic and 
'“nttuous training, will help to produce the flexibility required to facilitate 
bSangeability not only between grades at all levels but also between posts 
X central organisation and those in outstations. Apart from refresher 
liTna in the basic principles of management in the middle and higher grades, 
rrnnsider that as the Department's public contacts increase m importance 
tiiete is a growing need for closer connection between management education 
and training in management techniques. 



25 We would regard the following as examples of the major features of 

education for management: 

Summer schools devoted to social studies, drawing their intake from 
industry the professions and local and national government; sandwich 
courses and management study courses at higher educational establishments; 
snecially designed external courses to meet the Department’s particular 
needs ■ diploma courses and other courses leading to qualifications appropriate 
to the’ work of the Department; professionally organised courses m industrial 
relations and personnel management; and background education for pro- 
motees to management grades. 



26. We would regard training for management as covering three broad 



aspects: 

Training in organisation and methods; training in management skills; 
and training in procedural skills. 

27. Work study, research, costing, automatic data processing, the use and 
interpretation of statistics, courses in communication at junior management 
level, assessment of training requirements and the evaluation of training results 
are some additional aspects which we would wish to see incorporated as regular 
features. 



Conclusion 

28. In support of our proposals, therefore, wo present the following sub- 
missions: 

(i) The abilities and experience of every officer in the Department can 
be used to best advantage by widening his opportunities, 

(ii) The Department would thereby be better able to meet the rapid 
fluctuations in work in its various branches ; 

(iii) There would be opportunities of promotion more even than those at 
present; 

(iv) There would be a better career structure for those who wished by private 
study or other means to specialise in one aspect of the Department s 
work; 

1—7 
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(v) The increased facility for interchange of duties would enable re ' 
to find their proper niche, and might, by the variety of opportm'-f* 
improve recruitment; 

(vi) There would be a simplification of the general administration of th 
Department, particularly in relation to establishments matters ; and”' 

(vii) Management training could be given equally to individuals over th 
whole field, the lessons assimilated in any part of the field being eas'l' 
transferred with the individual from one branch of the work to 3*0^ 

29. To reduce twenty or more management grades to five in a paper of th' 
length has meant the omission of much detail. Nevertheless the advantages 
set out in paragraph 28 are sufficient evidence that negotiation of details would 
present no insuperable problems. 
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MEMORANDUM No. 22 
submitted by 

the civil service clerical association 
A ugust, 1966 



INTRODUCTION— THE C.S.C.A. 

1 The Civil Service Clerical Association (C.S.C.A.), which came into cxisl- 
rno! in 1903 is by far the large.st of the “ white collar ” trade unions m the 
r vil Service’ It has 146,000 members, in over 100 Departments and “ quasi- 
Civil Service ” offices, in all parts of the U.K. and in many overseas stations. 

2 The C S.C.A. is the major constituent of the Civil Service Alliance— a 
confederation of four Unions catering for clerical and related grades. The four 
Unions, and their “ spheres of iniluence ” are; 

(a) County Court Officers’ Association— Membership about 4,500, in 
County Courts. 

(b) Ministry of Labour Staff Association-Membership about 11,000, in 
Regional Offices and Local Offices (Employment Exchanges) of the 
Ministry of Labour. 

(c) Inland Revenue Staff Federation— Membership about 42,000, in three 
main sub-Departments of Inland Revenue (Tax Inspectorate, Collection 
Service, and Valuation Branch). 

(rf) C.S.C.A.— Membership 146,000, in alt Government Departments, 
including the H.Q. Offices of County Courts, Ministry of Labour and 
Inland Revenue. 

3. The main grades organised by C.S.C.A. are: 

General Service Higher Clerical Officers (see Note 1) 

Clerical Officers and C.O. Superintendents of 
Typists 

Clerical Assistants (see Note 2) 

Personal Secretaries and Senior Personal 
Secretaries (see Note 2) 

Shorthand, Audio and Copy Typists (see Note 2) 
Machine Assistants, Machine Operators and 
Senior Machine Operators (see Note 2) 
Specialist Teleprinter Operators and 
Teleprinter Operators and their Supervisors 

183 
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Departmental 

The Departmental clerical grades in 

Diplomatic Service 
Customs and Excise 
H.Q. of Ministry of Labour 
Supreme Court 

Post Office Sorting Assistants (and Supervisors) and 

Investigating Branch Assistants 
Board of Trade Air Traffic Control Assistants 

Defence & M.P.B.W. Group Officers, Group Office Assistants, and 
locally recruited clerical and allied grades at 
certain overseas stations. 

Note 1. Recognition is shared with the Society of Civil Servants but the - 
C.S.C.A.s membership in this small grade is far greater than that of ^ 
S.O.C.S. (The term H.C.O. includes H.C.O. Chief Superintendents 
of Typists.) 

Note 2. These general service grades arc employed also in parts of the 
Service where departmental higher grades are used; and, in some 
such cases, they ate organised by the other Alliance bodies e.g, the 
County Court Officers’ Association organise the typing grades 
serving in County Courts. 

4. The C.S.C.A. is— through the Alliance— a constituent of the Civil Service 
National Whitley Council (Staff Side), and is a constituent of every Depart- 
mental Whitley Council (Staff Side) in the Civil Service. It is a registered trade 
union, affiliated to the T.U.C., the National Federation of Professional Workers, 
and the Public Services International. 

5. The C.S.C.A. has some 1,200 Branches, varying in size from less than a 
dozen members to over 6,000 members. Branches are, almost entirely, based 
on ffie work-place. Branches are grouped into Departmental Sections for 
specialist attention to departmental aspects of conditions of service. A large 
Conference of Branch delegates is held annually, to give guidance and instruc- 
tions on national policies and to elect an Executive Committee which manages 
the Association between Conferences. Under the General Secretary, there are 
thirteen full-time National Officers and a staff of seventy-live at the Association’s 
Headquarters. The Officers and the elected members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are in close touch with rank-and-file views and opinions, by reason not 
only of the yearly Conferences, but also of an extensive programme of visiting , 
Branches, regional discussion week-ends, and allow of correspondence averaging 
some 1,000 letters a week from Branches on “ policy ” matters (as distinct from 
internal Union administration). This ensures that the views expressed in this 
memorandum are a general reflection of rank-and-file opinion. 

CHAPTER 1— AN OUTLINE OF GRADING 

Th t read Chapter 3 of the Treasury’s Factual Memorandum.* 

1 hat document does not give much information later than 1 920. The following 

^ Volxime 4, Memorandum No. 1. 
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contain the C.S.C.A.'s sketch history of grading on the 
^Tf?atWe*/Executive/Clerical side of the Service from 1920 onwards (after 
notin™in passing, that the 1920 Reorganisation was itself largely based on a 
1912 Report). 

7 The Clerical Class comprised, or grew to comprise, its own grading 
,,.„;:„hv-Clerical Officer, High Clerical Officer, Staff Officer, Senior Staff 
Ser and (in some Departments) Principal Staff Officer and Senior Principal 
« ff Officer The Typing, Shorthand Typing and Writing Assistant grades 
h^me known collectively as the “ Sub-Clerical Area The Executive and 
Sministrative Classes prescribed in 1920 were in much the same form as now. 



8 At and for many years after, the time of the 1920 Report, there were 
larse numbers of Temporary Clerks (mostly ex-Servicemen) separately graded. 
They were for the most part occupied on Writing Assistant duties or a little 
higher. Some were later made permanent~and— later still— pensionable. 



9 Departmental Clerical Classes (mostly on conditions inferior to those of 
the General Clerical Class) were continued, or set up, in many Departments. 
Often there were two Clerical grades below Higher Clerical Officer level, 
instead of the single grade of Clerical Officer in the General Service Class. 



10 The Writing Assistant grade— women only— was converted into the 
Clerical Assistant grade in 1936. The original scope of duty was widened in 
return for an extension of scale producing a salary increased of 25 per cent at 
the maximum (by additional increments) and a smaller increase at the maximum 
of the Clerical Officer grade (in recognition that some of its lower duties were 
being shed to the Clerical Assistant grade). For a few years after 1936 there was 
also a lower Clercial Assistant grade called Grade II for simple machine work, 
but this separate grade did not survive. 



11. In those days there was a bar against employment of married women as 
established civil servants. This bar was abolished shortly after the 1939-45 
War. 



12 The Staff Officer and higher grades within the Clerical Class were 
abolished by Treasury Circular 5/1947. The Higher Clerical Officer grade was, 
in most Departments, also abolished under the terms of that Circular, but it 
has continued in a very few departments (mostly in reduced numbers). On 
abolition of these grades, the posts were in general assimilated to the nearest 
equivalent grades in the Executive Class. The only Department now con- 
taining any considerable H.C.O. complement is the Post Office. 

1 3. Soon after the end of the 1 939-45 War many, but not all, of the separate 
Departmental Clerical structures were assimilated into the General Service 
Clerical structure e.g. War Department, Air Ministry, Ministry of Supply, 
Ministry of Works, Board of Trade, National Assistance Board. Some, 
however, although altered in detail and in pay conditions, continued to be kept 
separate e.g. Ministry of Labour, County Courts, and the ex-H.Q. Branches 
of Inland Revenue. In most cases where separate identity was kept, the con- 
ditions became more closely related to those of the General Service Clerical 
Class, and many of the “ intermediate ” Clerical grades in the departmental 
classes, i.e., above Clerical Officer but below Executive Ofiicer/Higher Clerical 
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Officer, disappeared; there was a “ regularistaion ” of seoarite j- 

some of the non-clerical, non-typing duties which had in the rn 

become grafted on to the Clerical Assistant and Typbg g^dt 

Machine Class was established in its own right fMachine A?o' 1®' ‘.’‘'“■‘■a 

Operator, Senior Machine Operator), thus taking much of thToffic 

work away from the Clerical grades; a Duplicating Class eleraed 

duties which earlier had fallen in large part to the Tvoinff nr. H 

“ links ” were formed around the same^ime e^ 

became linked with Clerical Officers, and Typing Secretoria 

new grade also linked with the Clerical Officer |rade. ’ ^as given to a 

14. The Clerical Assistant grade had been a “ women onlv ” nr.h ru 
as well as practice); the Typing grades had been women onlv ®/hv 
In the early 1950s the Clerical Assistant grade was opened to me 
accommodate in established posts some of the large ninXm ^Tnal’e 
Cleiks. It was later opened to recruitment of boys Males also 
Typing grades in very small numbers and Machine^ grades ffisomeSC 

etaUf:ri‘vt'S'or^o°ndhr^^^^^ 

equivalent established gradL. ^ ^ ^ pensionability) with the 

16. Very recently the link between Clerical Offirpr -mw t 

r,™ h.. ta. 3 A* 

the changes since 1920 in grading stricture® WwL^t'h 

numerous, they are mostly small nnH hih V Whilst they can be held to be 

by turning the Clerical Class in4 basic pattern, except 

at a time when there waTmuch more cl bad its initial impact 

accepted, in the country at large than if present, and commonly 
education was to age fourteen onlv la ^ "'b®” oompulsoiy 

that modest education Sslvtt^^^^^^^^^ bad even 

the “part-time only” armngemen? if " by the 1914-18 War, 

equivalent to full-time educatfon tf n i arithmetically 

years); a time when education nf ^ twelve-and-a-half 

stratified than now; when it was was itself very much more class 

parents to get beyond the demenTaw\T‘'°r ®b'Mren of poor 

text books had to be bought for attenHa'^^°° "'®’'® ®barged and 

a time when even those able tn a maintained secondary schools; 
large part, to have to leavf f ^er; 

employment and of a marriage^hnr segregation of the sexes in 

machinery except typewriters* a tif cVi*”® ”®’ri o*®® 

ypewnters, a time when National Social Security and the 
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Welfare State had not developed and when, apart from the Post Office and 
Revenue and Defence Departments, the Civil Service was very largely “ White- 
liall ” (using that term to mean Central London plus the H.Q. Offices in the 
other capital cities); a time when the Civil Service in the grades with which we 
are now concerned was very much smaller than its present size. 

19 . The changes in the structure of this part of the Civil Service as depicted 
above have not matched the huge changes in Britain in the last forty-six years— 
in the social outlook, in education, in employment policies, in the machinery 
and functions of Government and the Civil Service. It is impossible to believe 
that the 1920 planners, however wise, could (basing themselves substantially on 
a 1912 Report) have foreseen the external developments of forty-six years when 
they prepared and signed the Reorganisation Report of 1920, relating it to the 
then circumstances of the “ general classes of the Civil Service heavily con- 
centrated on ‘ Headquarters work ’ ” and which had very little direct contact 
with the public. Such structure changes as have occurred have evolved ad hoc 
and bear no imprint of master planning, except perhaps the assimilation of 
several Departmental Classes to the General Service Class in the immediate 
post 1939-45 War period, and the elimination of a grading hierarchy within the 
Clerical Class, by Treasury Circular 5/47. 

20. The Tomlin Commission looked at structure in 1929-31, a time only ten 
years after the Reorganisation Report and only seven or, at the most, eight 
years after that Report had begun to be applied in practice in many Govern- 
ment Departments. At the time of the Tomlin Commission, nothing like the 
full impact of the Reorganisation Report had been felt; for example, the 
employment problems relating to ex-Servicemen of the 1914-18 War were still 
present to such a marked degree that there had been hardly any direct recruit- 
ment of boys to the Clerical Officer grade. The first Open Competition Clerical 
entrants had scarcely arrived in the Civil Service before the Tomlin Commission 
had commenced its work. The Commission’s Report was prepared at a time 
of heavy unemployment and financial crisis (1931), when recruits were very 
easily obtainable (over 3,000 boys and girls competed for an initial 100 Clerical 
Officer appointments in 1929). It is understandable that the Tomlin Commis- 
sion did not make many recommendations for major changes in structure; 
paragraph 71 of its Report is relevant. Its one important recommendation on 
Clerical structure reorganisation (i.e. for an intermediate grade between 
Clerical Officer and Higher Clerical Officer) was not adopted. 

21. Amongst the fairly minor recommendations of the Tomlin Commission 
were (a) a slight extension of scope of Writing Assistant duties, which was 
accomplished five years later, in 1936 (see paragraph 10), the use of a mixed 
grade of Clerk/Typist (this never came to much and was later superseded by an 
arrangement wherein Shorthand/Typists and Typists graded as such could be 
asked to undertake certain Clerical Assistant duties — which in turn has never 
come to much), (c) a continuance of Departmental Clerical Class grading in 
parts of the Defence Departments, parts of Inland Revenue, parts of Ministry 
of Labour and in some small Departments. (Many, but not all, of these 
Departmental Classes were abolished, and others were changed, early after the 
1939-45 War.) 
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22. The Priestley Commission of 1953-55 did not have . . 

Its terms of reference to consider grading and structure. The 

fore, the first opportumty since 1920 of anything like a comnif* ‘ ‘‘‘W- 

recommendations to lift the Civil Service out of a patcheTun ve 
(which IS the present structural position). version of 1920 

23. The C.S.C.A. put views for change to the Tomlin ■ 

took the initiative in 1936 for common alignment of the 

and after the end of the 1939-45 War. for ass”ml inn 

Classes in the then Admiralty, War Department, Air Mnisirv^M"'”'"**’ 

Supply, Assistance Board and some other fsmain fienL . of 

Service Classes-assimilation carriedTrouX ™ 
successful consequences, although Heads of Departments\ad 
Tomlm Commission, and the Tomlin Commission hL accented nT""* 

a“LVthfc“c.A!pS 

tothcTmpal^^^^^^^ 

- ; E r " “ 

structure, simply because it exists, is necessarily ngbt" X it b-iT" 
that It could not accept “ that simnlv hpf'nn^A ■* * to add 

ago it must be wrong ^ ^ established many years 

CHAPTER 2-GENERAL ARGUMENTS FOR CHANGE 

point is that primafaciMher'e^ starting off 

of change to prove their case that things shou W^mnC opponents 

as planned way back in 1920 with onlv detaHed n ^ "ovt i-e. broadly 

® «:VoVa^ SoSl tv™ers"" 

FSLm^foymerSc;^^ 

very considerably some of the Lmer “ puHs 
ment i.e. security of tenure • steadv if v£v r “ ^ Service employ- 
ability. The availabilitv of mnr-li m ^ P^S^ossion; pension- 

some potential recruits (wpecialN LvsT'*'"® 
clerical work; the Civil SeiMr-i. 1 . ^ from Civil Service 

offers no satisfying SeLtle Tb'' " 

school leavers, soLthinfmdicalN d ffer?n"tT“°" f 16-17-years-old 
generation ago. ^ different from what was offered a 

favomablfby TOmparisOT constructions un- 
civil Service; for peoToT L opportunities, outside the 

The attitude of young neonle bn educational requirements. 

young people has changed. They are not, nowadays. 
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satisfied by the possibility of “jam tomorrow ”, whether expressed as 
the achievement of a tolerable salary in the grade after thirteen to 
nineteen years, or as a promotion chance in ten to 15 years time, or 
favourable superannuation in forty-three years time. The Civil Service 
has not sufficiently faced this “ fact of life 

(d) The “ other opportunities ", outside the Civil Service, include not only 
the more “ exciting ” posts now available, but also (i) easier “ non- 
clerical ” jobs, requiring lower entry qualifications, which pay far 
higher money to teenagers and young adults; and (ii) clerical oppor- 
tunities requiring equivalent entry qualifications, where pay and 
conditions are better, and where all except a few of the very highest 
posts are filled by promotion of those who enter at the clerical level— 
whereas the Civil Service present structure gives an impression from the 
start that its qualified clerical entrants are “ third class citizens ” who 
have to achieve a “ class ” change before they can forge ahead, and 
who are given quite insufficient positive encouragement to do so. 

(e) The present structure— designed originally for boy and girl recruitment 
in the 1920s— not only lacks sufficient appeal to modern youth; it 
does not suit the “ older age ” recruits either, because it seeks to 
“ slot them in ” to a structure founded on juvenile recruitment. 

(/) There is still an assumption that schooling is very much the same as in 
1920; and certainly there has been no evidence, yet, of forward looking 
by management to further imminent changes in schooling. 

(g) It is not only that the work assigned to the intended orthodox recruits 
is “ unexciting ” compared with some outside employments available 
to the same age and educational groups. Within what is, perhaps 
inevitably, its lack of any great “ glamour ”, office work can still be 
attractive; but in the Civil Service, the work is often extremely boring 
and substantially below the capacity of the individuals; initiative is too 
often frowned upon; careful plodding, copying the ways of an earlier 
generation, is acclaimed by some of the higher staff to be a bigger 
virtue than display of intelligence and enterprise. This is not, perhaps, 
necessarily a consequence of the present structure; but a change of 
structure is, we believe, necessary in order to produce a change of 
attitude and a new “ spark 

(A) Unless significant alterations are made, there will be more and more 
recourse to “ alternative ” — and generally more costly — ways of 
filling vacancies e.g. older recruits, “ temporaries " used on per- 
manent work, and part-timers used on permanent full time work; 
and the more this happens, the less attraction there will be for the 
young “ orthodox ” clerical recruits — for the appearance will be that 
they are joining a miscellany of drudges not a lower rung of a career 
service. The figures reported to the Estimates Committee (page 45 
of the Sixth Report, Session 1964-65) showed for 1960-64 — all com- 
petitions for the Clerical Class, including those for adult recruits up to 
age fifty-nine — 44,388 assignments, against 67,198 declared vacancies. 
Of course, we understand that unfilled vacancies for one year are 
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carried forward to the next year, so that these figures do mt r , 
selves present a full picture. But for the year 1965 taken f” *®®- 
number of assignments was 7,000 against nearly 14 000 „ ‘'’= 

shortfall of nearly 50 per cent. The 1965 Report of the r 
Commission shows 4,241 appointments of school leL?” 

8,919 vacandes which it was hoped to fill from this souroe~a ‘Sk'® 
fall” of 52i per cent. The Factual Memorandum reported t T 
present Committee shows, for the General Service cferLd Off, ' 
grade alone, nearly 12.000 “temporaries”, of whorn ToofS “ 
filling what should be established posts. If figures for^ n a 
isolated they would probably be even more dilrbing 
available are those produced after resort to various expedtnts iL&“ 
recrtitnient up to age sixty. The figures for the CleriS xf f ® 

tCorSrstfff'^ posts is now fiS® 

(i) The present arrangements not only fail to get enough recruits - thev ft ', 
to hold a high proportion of the recruits who are obtained-ineZf 
many of the best of them. As an example the C S P A mAnt* 
in one large Department, with olTices all over the U K ^a recent’o'/'I 
report refers to “ a disturbingly high wastage rate fofoielfi r * 
which is due to resignations by p"h?hale tecmne S 
or disenchanted with the job ate a few Znths or aTmost a te vr** 
service and have sought more attractive and remunerative emninJ ^*^^4 
elsewhere ”. This official report goes on to sfyZt h rstat?ofa^^^^^ 
particularly marked in London, “ where recruitmen to fin 
has become increasingly difficult ”, and adds that “ there 

developing pattern ofahigher rate oVresigZbnfiZhepZ 

0') Since the present Clerical Assistant grade was open to men thn i, 

26. As stated in paragraph 24. the C9r-A r 
representing, to a reluctant Treasiirv the J'r Tears been 

stage in the long-drawn “ pZ ss ^ o nt 

large office, to assess whatZTt he ® T a established in one 

(notthefau tofrmemte^^^^^^^ so painfully slow 

wound it up. The TrZury Zr ^'’^.T-'easury and C.S.C.A. 

argue against any change falthoueli th^'*”*^ ‘hat winding up by consent to 
standing that central discussions eoiiM "'‘hding up had been on the under- 
study group). supersede the work of this departmental 

only a uegh2bfe''Lmterof of change can be found in the fact that 

unpromotable. This producers a tLnvhftrffrf htund 

thing better than present C. A work i! 

too low. At the next level— C O — th» t ^ Present range of C.A. work is 

the vast majority of young direct enfrant?^'Z °"'T *ast year that 

young uirect entrants, who remain in the Service, achieve 
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amotion not later than by age thirty-two. This too points to their possession 

Dualities worthy all along of rather better work than, in many cases, they are 
now given; there is certainly a very widely— and very strongly— held opinion 
that the work is in many cases significantly below the capacity of the “ orthodox ” 

recruits. 

28 The C.S.C.A. believes there is need to alter— certainly would be wisdom 
in altering— the structure (and other features) in ways which could be expected 
to make the Service more attractive to “ office type ” school leavers of good 
duality; and to sustain that attraction so that the wastage rate would fall. We 
attach high importance to recruiting and retaining qualified young persons, 
who should, if career opportunity can be ofiered, be the primary source. 

29. Nevertheless— and whilst strongly rejecting some of what Professor 
Mackenzie said to the Estimates Committee about clerical work in the Service 
—the C.S.C.A. recognises that there will continue to be room for recruitment of 
older people as well. We believe that the present age span is too wide. Re- 
cruitment from age sixteen to age sixty, for established posts in the same grade, 
is bound to cause strains. Given an improved grading structure, it should be 
possible to have supplementary recruitment schemes, offering worthwhile 
employment opportunities to the older age groups without mixing them up so 
completely as is now the case with the younger, career, entrants. If— partly for 
“ political ” reasons — recruitment of older entrants continues, it is important 
that the standards— tested, for older people, by ways different from G.C.E. or 
equivalent— should be recognisable as genuinely good standards. There is a 
widespread feeling, at present, that the employing body has “ adjusted ” 
standards in endeavours to recruit more people. The basic conditions of 
service, of older recruits, should be deliberately designed for them — and not be 
merely, as now. a derivative of what is set for school-leaver recruits. 



CHAPTER 3— GENERAL SERVICE v DEPARTMENTAL GRADING 

30. It is more than a co-incidence that separate departmental grading 
structures exist, in the main, where separate departmental Unions operate; 
there is a lot of evidence for stating that the first is, in large measure, a conse- 
quence of the second (not vice-versa, as might at first sight be supposed). 

31. The largest departmental structures at clerical/executive levels are in 
Inland Revenue, Ministry of Labour and Customs and Excise. Departmental 
Unions occupy a majority position in all three of these Departments (although 
the C.S.C.A. organises the departmental clerical grades in Customs and Excise 
and in the H.Q. of Ministry of Labour). The departmental Unions have, quite 
understandably from their viewpoint, sought to preserve departmental grading 
structures. Conversely, in those Departments where general service Unions 
operated and occupied a majority position, most of the large-scale departmental 
grading structures were swept away in the early post-war years, and general 
service grading was substituted. (Departments then known as Admiralty, Air 
Ministry, Board of Trade, Assistance Board, Ministry of Supply and War 
Office are cases in point.) 
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32 The present position is anomalous in the extreme As 
cite Ministry of Labour and National Assistance Board fthe Im^^ 
as a separate Department in August, 1966). Pre-war both 
offices, dep^tmental grading structures (different in form as weU f 
titles from the general service structure; but the two structures were 
aligned one with the other). The work obviously linked and hid 
hence the original adoption by N.A.B. around 1935-36 

copied that of Ministry of Labour. In the postwar resettlem™^^^^ 
of Labour continued with a departmental grading structure fmnd’-?a Ministry 
It Identical in form, at the levels with which wl are torco-e ^ 
generd service structure but “ separate ” and different in TiS bmlh m**®' 
switched over completely to the general service struotme Thef 
objective judgement that both were right. ' be no 

33 It seems to the C.S.C.A. that, to justify the continuance of ii, 
limited amount of “ departmentalism ”, it has to be shown that the 

areas where it obtains is “ different ” or “ specialised ” Dlffe^* work in the 
or specialised compared with what? The areas covered bf tfe genimr 
grades cover practically every activity of Govemmeoi- • ^ general service 
ments, varying from bulk workTn Ce offices 
local offices; from social service (the new Ministry of 
to M.P.N I. and N.A.B.) to tradi and industry Board ^ 

to legal and enforcement (e.g. Land Registry Charitv r ^^^ttments) 

Divorce Registry, Home'oie)ltT‘rainT^^^^^^ 

& Local Government, Education & Science, and HeaUM to Ih!’ 
services (e.e. MPBW and p■^/rcr^^ neaiin;, to the commoi 

Treasury and DE A) If core” (e.g 

many SIpartments ^-such a*v“ 

mental structure is necessarv fnr r belief that a special depart- 

general servicrstruc“ ^ m ‘1>< 

if there is thought to be a clear case for of justification ; conversely, 

such as Ministry of Labour, that case is bound''to h"*‘“*'"ii” 

Other Departments; the case cannnt if equally strong for many 

with the few Departments which cnrrentif, *°8ically begin and end 

the work “ differences ” between use departmental structures. Thus, 

Social Security cannot logically be held' Labour and, say. Ministry of 
be found amongst the 100 Departments n«° work differences to 

D.E.A. and Public Trustee ^Office or y “‘‘'“uture (e.g, between 

Scottish Office), ’ between Air Force Department and 

service structure ‘ adoption of a general 

IS that there can hardly be a sound nil. I ^ P®'"* we seek to make 
sffuctures which now obtain Either thT number of departmental 

through recommendations of the structure (amended 

special departmental sCtums shoSnr 

perhaps worth observing that when^^ ^e much more widely introduced. It is 

Technology, Land Stion) ,L “P 

the general service structure, ’ ^ invariably to decide on using 
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The foregoing is not concerned with the obviously “ special ” depart- 
nlal srades and categories which have no parallel in other Departments 
Field Officers and Drainage and Water Supply Officers in M.A.F.F., 
Driving Examiners in Ministry of Transport. 



CHAPTER 4— CAREERS 

wiiere does a “ Career Service ” properly begin? 

36. The C.S.C.A. has not had the advantage of knowing anything at all of 
Treasury thinking or likely advocacy to the Committee in respect of the clerical, 
sob-clerical, typing and machine grades, who comprise the vast majority of 
that part of the Civil Service within the general structure. The only information 
the C.S.C.A. has been vouchsafed by Treasury is (a) the Factual Memorandum 
—which the C.S.C.A. avers is, in material respects, not factual at all but 
opinionative and tendentious, (A) the foolscap size document headed “ The 
Future Structure of the Civil Service ’’'—which deals only with a relatively 
small (albeit important) part of the Civil Service, and (c) a letter stating that 
“ We shall be covering the clerical classes at some stage in our subsequent 
evidence. Whether oral or written remains to be seen and depends on how the 
Committee wish to handle these structural problems.” 

37. The Treasury proposals, in the paper “ The Future Structure of the 
Civil Service ” refer, in paragraph 2, to the settlement of the “ present 
administrative/executive structure ”. It will be clear to the Committee that the 
settlement was, in fact, of the present administrative/executive/clerical structure, 
and not just of the first two. The changes in the educational system, and in 
the character of Civil Service work, which are acknowledged in paragraph 2 of 
the Treasury’s paper, are as germane to the clerical as to the other two present 
classes. Paragraph 2 goes on to mention that the existing division of the 
Service into classes “ imposes a certain rigidity and lack of flexibility ” — although 
paragraph 5 somewhat qualifies this statement, in the matter of “ flexibility ”. 

38. The C.S.C.A. believes that the disadvantages (and unfairnesses) of the 
“ class divisions ” do not apply only within the field covered by the Treasury’s 
paper. Indeed, the Treasury’s paper could be indicative of the possible wish to 
move to a “ class division ” even sharper in some respects than now. If the 
Treasury intends to draw a line at its proposed Grade ’VIII, it will, in effect, be 
propounding a class stratification into “ Officers and Other Ranks ”, on the 
broad pattern of the Forces but unmellowed by any “ non-commissioned ” 
posts above “ sergeant ”. The publication (not by C.S.C.A.) of the Treasury’s 
proposals has already caused many thoughtful members of C.S.C.A. to interpret 
them as a proposed perpetuation — in worse form than at present — of the “ class 
distinction ” in non-technioal office work. 

39. Evidences are that the Civil Service is almost alone, amongst large scale 
employers of “ office ” workers, in establishing and maintaining a class gulf 
between entrants at “ O ” and “A” levels of the G.C.E. Broadly comparable 
large scale “ outside ” employments are glad to have “A” level entrants, as 
well as “ O ” level entrants. But they do not, in general, recruit the “A” level 
school-leavers to a separate class — nor even to a separate grade. Much more 

’ Memorandum No. 1. 
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usudly they are recruited, within the field of non-teohnical office emnt 
to the same grade as the good “ O ” level school-leavers W 
recognition of their higher scholastic attainment) given’ solwS 
starting pay within a single scale. If. by reason of their extra 
and higher scholastic qualifications, they can in practice ihr. * 1 . 

“the cream”, they forge ahead faster tlL tholTho 

But the important thing is that the judgement is based on indivTdnal nerf 

in practice, and not on a “class division " streaming based 

before there is any practice, that individuals will all confLmto a nattr'’*?*’ 

reflects the number of years in school. ' Pattern which 

40. We believe that Survey Reports from the Civil Service Pav R 
Unit provide strong support for the above contention ; and invite tLk 
to make inquiries from the Unit. ™ Committee 

41 In further support of the contention that the standard entrv onaiifi .■ 
merit something better than the work which is, now, often asskn^ » 
that the standard entry qualifications for a present Clerical Office 
same level as those which the Army advertises as rfquhed ft Sd R i'”' 
and for Short Service, Commissions. There is no sharTdkdnt 
even grade between them and the "A” level entrant*! 

“first amongst equals”). Army Co^l-rt O^ffitn 

requirement for training for entry into manv “ nr^r^ ^ common 

“ O level people, thist the preSt sTandardl. 

nofbeh™St~St°^ education-does I 

decade or twolteweeTtl™™ leat^O 

hand, and those with at least two “4 ” f ‘ 1 ° *c o”® - 

school-leavers with at least five “ O ’M 7^ ‘I*® other hand. The 0 

almost certainl7continue to be tie ^ *'”o ^ihead, ' 

educational system If it is fornraeticif ‘'t® Ptoduots of the C 

this point sh^ld^e ibmit reasons necessary to find a “ divide ”, f 

to us no justification for a” ne of ‘il’ '^here seems 

the “ carier serriee ” at execuhV^^^^^^^ " 

VIII). We must put ^th emX is (the Treasury's proposed Grade 

entrants would not be cMtem and ^°"’™ttee that the good “ O ” level 
-with a position or'tsslrfeil^^^^^^ tto content 3 

paper. °”ty ®tich as is implied by the Treasury’s I 

wiS MW 2ven iS/to g!i,S'‘‘ 1 
this points to “ lowerinVthf Ihts ” a d I'nf" v ! 

without bothering to change fU? i recruiting at a lower standard 

device as this would fit the concenr “ ‘i“, ®h;uctiire; and that some such ' 
and higher entry. We believe that nnv°^^i^'f ■ ” between clerical entry 
"ve that any such thinking would bo unwise, socially 
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backward looking, and wrong in terms of good organisation. There is plenty 
of Civil Service work appropriate to the well qualified “ 0 ” level entrants. 
Good organisation requires that they should have access to that work, and that 
they should not be labelled as “ class differentiated ” from the “A” level 
entrants. If there were to be prescribed a plan of organisation and a recruiting 
policy leading to more marked class distinctions, and less likelihood of a real 
career, for the biggest present grade in the Civil Service, this would not, could 
not, produce a contented Civil Service. 

44 . We attach the utmost importance to the reality of, and to the outward 
manifestations of, the grade which accommodates good “ 0 ” level entrants 
being part of the career structure. A plan which involved having to get out of 
that grade before one was “ in the main career stream ” could not possibly 
produce a pattern acceptable to the civil servants we represent. 

45. Of course, career opportunity should be available also to otlier entrants, 
at lower educational levels. But this should not be at all difficult to achieve, 
to acceptable degree. 

46. It will have been noted from paragraph 7 that, at one time, the Clerical 
Class had its own grading hierarchy; all the posts in that hierarchy above the 
lowest level were filled by promotion; additionally, something around half of 
the Executive Officer posts were filled by promotion of Clerical Officers. As— 
again broadly speaking — the Higher Clerical Officer grade and the Executive 
Officer grade were about equal in size, this meant that around 75 per cent of the 
posts immediately above Clerical Officer were filled by promotion. The present 
proportion (following the near-elimination of the H.C.O. grade) is smaller than 
this; it is around 65 per cent; and, of course, people of C.O. origin have no 
tamrance of filling higher vacancies which they had in the days of Staff Officers, 
Senior Staff Officers, etc. 

47. The Clerical Office grade, is now a “ one grade Class ” (save for the few 
departments which maintain a complement of H.C.O. posts). It, and the 
Clerical Assistant grade, are the only large one grade Classes in the general 
Civil Service. This state of things is not satisfactory. The C.O. grade has lost 
the value of a hierarchy above it in the same class ; but the “ class separation ” 
from the alternative career structure above it remains. 

48. Our position — stemming from a firmly held' belief that the “ career 
service ” recruitment should not begin only at “A" level— is that we should 
prefer a structure where the recruitment is — as in the cases of many large scale 
comparable employments e.g. banks — to a grade accommodating both “A” 
level and good “ O ’’ level (and, as could well be, graduate level too) with fair 
incremental credit for higher educational qualifications and with post-entry 
“ streaming ” which would have regard to performance in practice. 

49. But we cannot wisely ignore, for the purpose of our submission, the 
advocacy in the Treasury’s paper. For practical reasons, we have chosen not 
to restrict our submissions to points which are directly in opposition to the 
Treasury’s paper. The next Chapter, therefore, contains submissions which 
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could be brought into harmony with the main lines of the Treasur,,’ ■ 
as It stands or (which we hope) as it may be substantial v S' 
acceptance by the Committee. i^odified before 

„ Chapter we wish to offer comin..nt 

->atingShfL“S 

paragraph 8 (lii) of X?eaLf y^papi'mf^ ^ '^^Prcsent. sub- 

and therefore by no means outside our proper scone It see thinking 

second sub-paragraph of 8 (hi) in the TreLu?y’s pape; is httle mo “in' 
for a shghtly differently dressed continuance ofVe present svsSt?“P’® 
difference in clothing is so apparent that it would be ifkelv to eLr-^n 
than improve. The plan would perpetuate the “ nre-selecfion f 
without evidence of performance in practice The Mea oS»i^" ” 

“starring ” of a few in a common g?ade offends wfthinkttfS*’^^^^^^^^ 
we are strongly opposed to it. Whatever range is covered hi L 
grade, streaming ” within that grade ought to pay Sd to 

not to rest so heavily on pre-selection. '^'^Sard to performance and 

Defartmen^'-To^gma^^^^^^^^^^^ 

are employed in “ mLd establLhments ™e cstb LZt 

under, and side by side with, members of the Forc4^ Th! ™'''' 

employment of civilians in Defence establisliLnl l ; The general matter of 

tion by a Committee under the Chairmanshin f «• “ under examina- 

seek in tUs paper to mention only those aspects wh^rZ^'r'™^ 

concerned with the work of the clrara^teeZVc^ S«vt e.“ 

“/The c™i 

Iiigher posts. TTiif distorts* ■■ esoJl ftw of ths 

~ -o„.=d, ..d?;L“;;rdXT;73“' 

^ ^ WeTelfScroSvtg P™™ th' 

posts as the “ fmal no hLs hJ^ ®'’"°'’d-in-cha 

Officers who often areZithout orevIZre Commissioned 
civihans; or by an alternative ? experience of management of 
short-term “ incident t “i".H.‘hese posts as 

denied opportunity of achieving <te • The Civil Servants are 

these estabhshments; and^even at iunTor™"‘‘®^"'™‘ responsibility in 
not given the scope appropriate tZtt ™^"egement level, are often 
not very obviously related to the wnrt ^ Even if, for reasons 

must continue in the hands of Comm^ '^1. " '"-charge ” posts 

heads), we consider that Civil Officers (partly as figure- 

should have access to the “ seeZd ‘ "PPropnate support staff, 
effectively to exercise the P°®‘® “"t* enabled 

the bulk of the lower staff is civilian*^^ ‘unction in those cases where 
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CHAPTER 5— PROPOSALS FOR REVISION OF 
CLERICAL STRUCTURE 



Clerical structure 

53. The C.S.C.A.’s advocacy stems (within the considerations of paragraph 

49 ) from beliefs that: 

(i) A good deal of the work now falling to the present C.O. and C.A. 
grades is below the capacity of, and inappropriate to, the “ orthodox ” 
entry levels. 

(ii) It would be right, in terms of overall efficiency and “ productivity ” 
considerations, to recognise this by matching the work to the orthodox 
recruitment standards, rather than to adjust those standards down- 
wards. 

(iii) If “ class divisions ” between Administrative and Executive are to be 
abolished, it would be intolerable if class distinctions were to be 
reaffirmed — and therefore have the appearance of being even sharper 
than now — between the proposed new Grades I to VIII structure and 
the clerical grades. (The work itself does not lend itself to sharp 
segregation — it shades from one level to the next, and e.g. the question 
whether a post is — within present grading— Executive Officer or 
Clerical Officer is often one for a finely balanced judgement.) 

(iv) An increasing amount of the “ repetitive ” and routine work will find 
its way to machines and computers; but, for a fair time yet, there will 
remain, in parts of the Service, some significant amount of such 
routine work to be done without sophisticated machinery. 

54. If the broad outline of the Treasury’s proposed plan of Grades I to VIII 
survives the Committee’s scrutiny and study, then we say that this plan should 
be continued thus : 

Grade IX— The superior part of the work now falling to the C.O. grade, 
plus the lesser work now falling to the present Executive Officer grade. 

Grade X— The remainder of the work now attached to the C.O. grade, plus 
the better part of the work of the present C.A. which does not get transferred 
to machines or computers. (The residue (which may be a decreasing 
proportion of the total of Civil Service work) i.e. the routine work not 
mechanised or automated, to be shed to a separate grade not warranting 
G.C.E. qualifications.) 

55. As to relative proportions of Grade IX to Grade X, details would have 
to be worked out departmentally, within broad lines of guidance. Work varies 
so much, from one Department to another, that it is not practicable to lay down 
centrally a precise blueprint. But we envisage that Grade IX would be larger 
than Grade X. 

56. The standard entry qualifications would be — for Grade IX, as for the 
present C.O. grade; for Grade X, as for the present C.A. grade. But the work 
would be pitched to accord with those qualifications and care would be taken 
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to see that the staff of these standards do not become— in the ^ 
official report mentioned in paragraph 25(i)~“ disillusioned or dirnrt 
by being given inferior work. ‘ °'swchanted " 

57. The Grade IX proposed above would, much more approoriatelv ir 
the present wide-spannmg C.O. grade, permit an efficient matcWnfof 
with the qualities of the qualified recruits, many of whom are— 

early yeam-wasted on what is now given to them. The proposed 
would, with a shedding of the routine work, be a suitable entoy grade fn 
groups, including intelligent “secondary moderns ” offering CSP ' 

If recruitment of older people continued, the Grade X ifvel c'™mT“’ 
suitable entry level. But there would, sensibly, need to be eparate ' 

for the school leaver and for the “ older " recruits. ^ ^ ** 

58. What has been described in paragraph 54 as the “ residual work ” u 
convemently accommodate those, mainly older, people-includffir 1 
-who, returning to paid employment, want purely local jobs aXe 

for he most part, with routine work. A fairly rapid turn-over of laZ,.?t r ' 

recruitment to, Gr'S irind"xfand\'’e?^^^^^ “ 

pm?oL'r?rSS'°^^^^ 

the top responsibS^woufd ‘ which, matching 

modest, standard of lift in the househoW o1 a VaTrLTmVeTffi:en ^ 

an appropriate meatTrfadvlnSnt* f T 

who, by performance in 

Grade IX but who at thl time *>'oy merited advancement beyond 

expect still further advancement along ‘^7 

done. It might have the ™s could be 

but the values of havingit are much pattern; 

In practice, some Departments hs values of absolute symmetry, 

within the existing pattern for the^^ sev like this, 

very small scale U some Depttm Ls “ 

retained very small numbers of Circular 5/1947, 

so used (we are not here referring te n P°a*s which have been 

proportion); and some other n? Office, which retained a much larger 

some other Departments, although completely converting | 
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post-T.C. 5/1947, its former H.C.O. posts to E.O., designated (either openly or 
tacitly) some such posts as “ non-progressive ” and earmarked them for 
promotees in the upper age ranges. 

Titles are not what really matter. The fact that a— mainly supervisory- 
grade to accommodate such people, at a level not below the present H.C.O. 
level, could not have a simple numerical title does not mean that an appropriate 
title could not be found e.g. Grade VlIT B, or Grade IX (Special). (The 
Treasury’s paper on “ higher ” structure advocates the use of certain “ levels ” 
e.g. S.C.E.O., not within its standard titling. There is no difference, in principle, 
in also doing this at a lower level.) 

Whilst we attach importance to good promotion'opportuniiies at an early age, 
we believe (as was mutually believed in 1947 and written into the T.C. 5/1947 
agreement) that no system can be satisfactory if it does not contain room for 
promotion of older clericals (in the present context, promotion beyond the 
proposed Grade IX). 

62. There would be initial practical problems in redefining duties to fit the 
above proposals, and in slotting existing staff into the structure. These pro- 
blems, given goodwill, are soluble. (They are not so big as the problems in- 
volved in the 1920 Reorganisation.) 

The fact that the practical problems would require to be solved is not a reason 
against making the changes recommended. 

CHAPTER 6— STRUCTURE OF OTHER GRADES 
ORGANISED BY C.S.C.A. 

Typing Grades 

63. The Typing Grades — from Copy Typist Grade II to Senior Personal 
Secretary— underwent structural change as recently as 1965 and early 1966. 
The C.S.C.A. does not wish to burden the Committee with proposals for further 
substantial change at the present time. We believe that a review, in the light 
of experience, could bo made through ordinary negotiating channels; but it 
would be helpful if the Committee recommended that this is a matter which 
should be the subject of such a review. 

Within the present structure, it is desirable that the Government as employer 
should do more than is currently being done in the “ training ” field, to help 
the staff in the typing grades to achieve the highest skills, and to provide full 
courses of secretarial training. 

Machine Grade.s 

64. In the case of the Machine Grades, the Treasury’s attitude to reorganisa- 
tion has, in the recent past, been timorous in the extreme. The only “ signific- 
ant” change suggested by the Treasury— decisively rejected by the C.S.C.A. 
Conference — was an unsatisfactory “ output bonus ” of as little as 5s. a week 
for the basic grade, with rigorous conditions leading to substantial risk of 
withdrawal. The amount was derisory; the conditions were complicated and 
unreasonable; the whole had the appearance of a “ factory” system at much 
lower financial level than the generality of piece-work or output bonus systems 
in factories. 
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The C S C.A. believes that there is good scope for development of. 
system of higher earnings geared to proficiency. It believes 
Assistant grade should be a training grade with an T, “ 

and that the basic operating grade should be Machine Opera w 
that with wider training the machine grades' structure shouM u ^ 
providing, within itself, a worthwhile career. “ ^ of 

It believes that Machine Operators should be rewarded for hieh om . 

If fully competent to operate different processes should receive 
recognition of their efficiency and versatility. ^howances m 

If the Committee has time to consider structure 'it thic i*, f xi 
will furnish a detailed memorandum. There' ha!rbe» o s ^er b 
work since the specialist machine structure was introduced in 1948 w 
that the Committee will recommend a thorough review of structure’. ^ 

Other grades 

65. The Teleprinter Operating Grades are the „r 

delivered Pay Research Survey Report, wldch is in moiefs nL 
these circumstances, the C.S.C A does not wish to off f °[®“™nation. In 
proposals specifically addressed to these grades!^ ° Committee any 



"Sir “p,£££i”e itr ? ™ 

as to make it highly likelv that there i. higher class is so modest 

realise potentiality total ATCA?h' 

A.T.C.O.S by way of Lited romoei »■ ^ave been appointed as 

period 1961-65, both years inclusiti at rthne* Promotion in the 

.radehasbeenoftheVrfrofr.'y?r^^^^^^^^ 



Present Complements 

(а) Officer ” Class— 5 grades including Cadets .. . 

(б) “Assistant” Class-3 grades 

“ Class to Class ” Promotions, from (b) to (a) 

1958 5 
I960 6 

1561 6 (plus 1 1 by Limited Competition) 
962 NIL (5 by Limited Competition) 
1963 10 (plus 9 by Limited Competition) 
964 16 (plus 7 by Limited Competition) 
1965 17 (plus 6 by Limited Competition) 
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The differences in entry standards of recruits ate shown by the following: 

(a) “ Officer ” Class (including Cadet and Student entry) — 

Recent air crew or ait traffic control experience, plus a good general 
education and between ages 21 and 35 (exceptionally, 40); 
or 

Five G.C.E. passes (including English Language and Mathematics) 
two of them to be at “A” level (one such must be Mathematics, 
Geography or a Science Subject): ages 17 to 23; 

or 

Five G.C.E. passes (including English Language and Mathematics) of 
which one must be at “A” level: ages 17 to 23. 

(4) “ Assistant " Class — 

Minimum requirement of four G.C.E. passes at “O” level; better 
opportunities of consideration for early advancement for those with 
five “ 0 ” level passes, and those with five passes including at least one 
at “A” level: age 17 and over. 

67. Duplicating Grades. These grades, as stated in paragraph 13, were 
originally “hived off” the typing grades, for what in those days was simple 
routine work of copying by elementary duplicating machine. Whilst small 
amounts of such work still remain, in very small units, there have, of course, 
been huge developments, within the last decade or so, in the matter of “ office 
copying ”, with the introduction of much more sophisticated machinery. The 
structure of grading in the Duplicator Operator grades has not been adapted 
to these big changes; in the result, there is a highly complex system of cash 
allowances, grafted on to what is an out-moded grading structure. If the 
Committee has time and opportunity to look into the Duplicator Operator 
grades, we shall be happy to furnish a memorandum of ideas to bring the 
structure up to date. 

68. Other grades. There are other, departmental, grades where the pay 
conditions differ only marginally from those of general service grades, and which, 
we believe, could easily be integrated (we refer here to smaller grades than those 
mentioned in Chapter 3 e.g. Sorting Assistants, Group Officers and Group 
Office Assistants, P.O. Investigating Branch Assistants). If the Treasury can 
accept (as it does) many pay “ ties ” higher up e.g. Information Officer grades 
and Librarian grades have pay identity with Executive grades, it should be 
possible, and would it seems to us be sensible, to use more extensively a system 
of “ salary banding ” rather than persist in tiny differences in pay for which 
there cannot be any scientifically accurate justification. The present arrange- 
ments are time consuming to an uneconomic degree. 



CHAPTER 7-SOME GENERAL COMMENTS ON 
RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION 

69. Advertisements should be in the right newspapers, etc. ; they should be 
accurate (which they have frequently not been, in the recent past); they should 
be far less “ stiff and starchy ” than some of them continue to be (e.g., “ Clerks 
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requi^red by the . . . Ministry "); they should be in type bold eno„„i 
bmed with attractive display— to be eye-catching. The add^f. r “®‘ 
should not “put people off the Civil Service” by requirinn o,mt 
reference two inches long, as now sometimes happens. Huotation of a 

70. Recnitmenl should be speedy. The days are Ion a 
Civil Service job (below the highest levels) was so valuabk tLt arfnbv “ 
willing to wait for months between applying and starting work A to a 
has been done, in the last few years, to reduce the time lag • but there nr/ 
coming to light (with the likelihood of others, of the sat; orders 
come to light) of months of delay. ’ ™‘™ »ot 

n. Postings policies should be, and should be seen to be, sensible The. r 
who have occasion to know something of the problems of the postine v“ 

can understand how difficult it is always to avoid postings wLh f 

72. There appears to be insufficiently close liaison between die »■ 
authonty and the Department receiving the new recruit Thus— e 

qu^fied school leaver, asked for “ preferences ”, might indicate that tL ? 
preference was for “ legal ” work but that if thnt ^ 

a situation of grumkg 

polg^ pohc"“ ” 
15-year olds on entry eg Scotland to m* >°ng distance moves of 

“ cross travelling ”, at juffim kvl e n M »f 

Z to work, while Mr B travels from + ^ ^ travelling to town 

be that o; thrdfy Mr B S I 'T ^ 

(the other vacancy having beeSTl M ° 

such an explanation noinh d ’■ time before). But 

clearing house ” organisation whinli”™® nothing, but to having some “ central 
enable a lot of unnecessarv travH t' “tively facilitate fluidity, and thus 
some Departments have) “ hardsti'n Treasury has (and 

considerable widening of scone wanted is a 

“hardship ’’definitions but in^w’ii'°i,*^° in cases which do not come within 
p ennitions but in which, nevertheless, transfers should be made. 
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75 . Inductions should be efficient and friendly. Practice varies greatly. Some 
Departments are far ahead of others in their reception of new entrants. The 

I Jfgt Jay’s experience can make a lot of difference to “ attitude ” of the recruit. 
Induction courses should be held when they are really appropriate, i.e. in 
the first few weeks; and not— as now happens in some cases— many months 

after recruitment. 

76. The work assigned to the recruit should be carefully chosen. This does not 
mean that it should be “ simple ’’ and below his abilities. Nor should he be 
required, as his first few days’ stint, merely to read tomes of regulations, etc. 
It should be work which the recruit can believe is worth doing— but which can 
be the subject of friendly check by an experienced officer. As soon as prudently 
possible, the new entrant should be given, at his grading level, such responsibility 
as will be likely to let him feel that he is making a really useful contribution whilst 
learning; and at this stage, the weight of emphasis should be on the development 
of initiative and not merely on “ avoidance of mistakes ”. Errors can be 
pointed out in ways which need not lead to an attitude of “ always playing safe ”. 

77. The work should match the abilities of the individual This is a repetition 
of a point stressed in an earlier chapter; but it bears repetition. When the first 
stages of “ fitting in ” are over, the work should be reasonably “ tough ”, 
within the grading level. There is unlikely to be an ultimate gain by “ molly- 
coddling ” keen recruits of good ability, or by employing them on work well 
below their capacity. 

There should be a regular system of follow up interviews, held frequently on 
a quite informal basis, at which they are encouraged to disclose their views 
about the work assigned to them; and encouraged to equip themselves to 
succeed. 

78. Annual Reports. After the second year’s service, a member of the staff 
should be entitled to see the annual staff report rendered upon him. Not all 
may wish to do so; but the present insistence on secrecy unless the report is 
seriously adverse breeds suspicions, and does not accord with a lot of enlightened 
outside practice. 

79. Retention. The Treasury is now seeking to investigate reasons for 
“voluntary wastage ”. Although we believe the forms being used are far too 
elaborate — being addressed to those who have reached firm decisions — and 
unlikely to produce a really representative sample of accurate replies, we have 
nevertheless encouraged our members to co-operate. But at best this is a post- 
mortem, to be followed by a Treasury inquest; whereas what is wanted is 
“ treatment and cure ”. It should not be beyond the capacity of Departments 
to alert themselves to signs that staff are in the mood to resign; and to seek to 
take action, if and when possible, which could “head off” the resignation. 
This would not put a stop to all the “ voluntary wastage ” ; but if it reduced 
such wastage by 20 per cent, this would be valuable. Moreover, where it 
emerged that the reasons for the contemplated resignation were not within the 
control of the Department, the Treasury could be timeously advised and thus 
be better “ in touch ” than is now the case. 

80. Much more should be done — and could be done at relatively trivial cost 
—to help create a “ team spirit ” which would be of material assistance in 
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retaining staff. It is highly noticeable to young recruits that bvth^ . 

other employers, the Civil Service as employer makes onlv tZ «f 

provision for recreation, sporting and social activities A survev nf 
occupied buildings— even purpose-built ones— would quicklv d,™ ®'’'’«™meiit 
only a small minority include anything resembling adequate 
vision for leisure activities. Similarly, with respect to time facilitfef 
shows up very badly against other employers; not onlv for 
“locally renowned” but also for those'^ of^ider renown n v^io^e ® 
achievements other members of the staff could feel some reflectrd of '‘’“'"'8 
story of the Treasury’s refusal of leave of absence to a younTc^o 
now a regular member of England’s team is well known.) The pernehl? " 
the candle ends ” philosophy and the pinching and scraping which 
ises so much thinking in these matters is the reverse of good economics 

But we believe that the biggest incentives to retention are fi) nav a„H 
opportunity without outmoded class barriers- (iil iob ^ 

“ pride of craft ’’-which has been aeriousi; reduceVaU 

to so many expedients as alternatives to recruitment of orthodox entrant'?'' 
career service. ‘uuuox entrants to a 

81. General. Value would accrue if the Government as emni„, 
prompffy to the defence of the Civil Service when it is irresoons^bW^ Tj 
or demgrated in organs of the Press. Within recent weehs f? ? 
have been, in the National and the 1^ Presf a„rfn ^ 
which lent themselves to factual objective replies by the Treasur?n?“ 
the employer. The absence of any defend bv ti e 
employee a feeling that the emplo^r do s n“t cLe .hTS 
which, in turn, can be a factor in a decision to quih’ despondency 

CHAPTER 8-SOME SOCIAL FACTORS IN PAY 

and oflier “ recruLent?grades) “ ’ 

Bufih^^: rs fLr.^?r -Sf? r?? body, 

relevant to recruitment retenHnn o a ® question, which are 

(which has not significantlv chamreri ” ®®°*®ticy. The present arrangement 
last sentence of this paraeranh- "'“''se in the sense of the 
grade creeps along the scale^ bv sman “ 

“ barely satisfactofy ’’ perst’ U 'f cements, at the pace of the 

enough to escape an adverse report tCo°1 

IS the somewhat intangible one^of “ brft ^ >t>eentive to the better workers 
this is but a very S i-ncanmf .’’feting one’s promotion chance and 
incremental climb when the indivMi'"?*'^ ’“”8 “’ew 

consideration. Very few of tliP ■ ^ within the range for promotion 

very few of the increments are big enough to provide a dis- 
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cernible increase in standard of living; for many people, e.g. married men with 
families to support, an increment of £17 to £25, less tax, does not even match 
the likely increasing domestic responsibility, and the household standard of 
living, so far from improving, is lowered, as the children grow and cost more. 
This causes very strong feeling against the Service as employer. The “ average 
increment ” on the present Clerical Officer scale is— related to the mean of the 
jjjle—only two thirds of what it was in 1920. 

85. Recently published official statistics show that the average age at marriage 
continues to fall. More men nowadays get married at age twenty-one than at 
any other age. Whilst it is true that more women are keeping their paid employ- 
ments after marriage, this is in many cases only for a relatively short time 
beyond the date of marriage. When children are born, the household income is 
reduced to that of the man alone. If he is a Clerical Officer who entered at 
age sixteen to seventeen and who is now age, say, twenty-three, his gross 
salary is £12 18s. 6d. a week, after achieving at least five G.C.E. “ O ” level 
passes and after six to seven years’ experience. When national insurance, 
income tax and other deductions are made, his net pay spells acute domestic 
stringency. He has, more often than not, to secure a supplementary part-time 
job (e.g. G.P.O. night telephonist, or weekend work as a football pools clerk 
or a barman) to make ends meet. It is little wonder that he— knowing that 
after six years’ experience he has been efficiently doing the full range of duties 
—is sour about the Civil Service. When he contemplates that it will take him 
another twelve years— age thirty-five— to reach the fully salary of his grade 
(or another six years— age twenty-nine — before he can reach £16 a week gross) 
he goes on to contemplate leaving the Civil Service. If he does so, the Service 
has lost a valuable asset. If he decides not to do so, the Service has a dis- 
gruntled worker with an enduring feeling of grievance who, since his “ moon- 
lighting ” will have to continue for many years if he is to make ends meet, is in 



danger of a fall in efficiency due to overwork. 








For some of the main grades represented by C.S.C.A. 


the following 


(national rates) the gross pay at age twenty-one, i.e. after 


m 


average five 


experience in the case of a school leaver recruit. 










£ s. 


d. 




(i) Shorthand Typist 1 


12 1 


0 


(26) 


Duplicator Operator 1 


11 15 


6 


(25) 


(ii) Clerical Officer 


11 9 


6 


(35) 


(iii) Copy Typist I 


11 5 


0 


(26) 


Machine Assistant 


10 11 


6 


(31) 


(iv) Clerical Assistant 


10 6 


0 


(31) 


Teleprinter Operator 


10 3 


0 


(30) 


Copy Typist If 


9 7 


6 


(29) 


Duplicator Operator II 


9 7 


6 


(25) 



(The age of achieving the grade’s salary maximum is shown in brackets.) 
Notes; 

(i) Standard qualifications — G.C.E. “ O ” level in English, and one other 
subject, plus technical skills in Shorthand and Typing. 
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(n) Standard qualifications— At least five G C E “ n ” t 
including English and at least three other' '■ acad^m' . 
Geographical mobility is expected of this grade. 

(iii) Standard qualifications— G.C.E, “ 0 ” level in v 

subject, plus technical skill in Typing, ® ' 

(iv) Standard qualifications— At least two G.C E 



including English. 



8 Other 

‘ ° ” level passes, 

86 The relatively short scales of the Grade I level in the 
decided after a Management Services study had concluded 
adults were as efficient and valuable as the older people on™ 

There is a good deal of informed opinion to the same effeet ■ .u “"I®, 

entrants to the Clerical grades. Ce^toWy toe ea" ^ 
holding that, e.g., after completing ten years in the C O trade 
next year improves his efficiency and value bv 147 n<5 ^ 

£776); or conversely, that after fifteen yea^'e fs Lr 1 offi! IT '» 
what he becomes worth after sixteen years. The twenty no nt!^ 
scale cannot each be related in detail to gradually inerS wTih r 
are for a purpose, amongst other things of rewnrH ar>^ ^ Increments 
in this purpose if they are too smafitf WoviH ^ 

Standard, for the recipient. ^ ^ ° noticeable improvement in 

marrying age much later, but also toe was^nof ™ He 

youth ” now present over large segments of ti’ " “"y affluence of 

present relative poverty of young well educiteri The 

pared with young manual workers k n 

know, studied by the Treasury as eranloter h,ft " ™ 

thought of the present Committee fnll7®' i't ’7® 

grade-often having to move awav frorho ^ / ^“’'fied entrants to the C,0. 
find that unskilled and unqualified ne to ^ Wointments- 

150 to 175 per cent of a CO ’s pav ““ 

and leads to discontents and resignations ®‘'®'“®® 

hold them-an™hoId tor ^ “• Toutg entrants, it must 

qincker progression within scales as *^®"i °PP°rtunity of much 

pitched high enough to raatton’d , \ f ‘hey do is 

(with the Qonsequfnt reflection of belt w"' <J“nlificatioas 

The size of standard increments shto^^ '’®“®^ »“'“)■ 

increment really noticeable by wav of a ™P‘°''ed sufficiently to make an 
after receiving it. Unless to irto 7®“ “ h«“er 

purposes. AdditionaUy toe shto system fails in one of its important 
reward for special indf^dXtu " “®‘^|°d-or methods-of extra 
proceeding at the pace of the medm,^ The piesent flat uniformity— everyone 
are plenty of other broadly comnlraWrf ‘o efficiency. There 

well as the private sector) which have inh.im^ *® ^’“'^''0 sector as 

mentary to ordinary increments! Th« * systems of merit increases (supple- 
managerial assessments; others rest nn detail. Some systems rely on 

. orners rest on the passing of “ professional ” examina- 
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t ons’ others employ both methods. In some, the provision is for “ double ” 
'ncrements to be available, to outstandingly good staff, once every three years 
or so. In others, a special increase is awarded on passing a “ professional ” 
examination (e.g. in certain insurance companies, clerical staff who become 
A C.I.I.s are given an extra £100-£150 a year). 

89. There are many books and pamphlets on the general subject of merit 
rating and merit increases. This, combined with the considerable experience 
sained by its practical application in many broadly comparable employments, 
would ensure that the Civil Service would in no sense bo pioneering. It could 
choose— after negotiation — a proven method, or a combination of the best 
methods of which there are records, with any necessary adaptation to particular 
Civil Service circumstances. 

90. The C.S.C.A. urges on the Committee the all-round value of recommend- 
ing in favour of (i) length of scales, and standard incremental pattern, being 
attuned to present-day social factors, and (ii) a controlled system which would 
provide opportunities of supplementary “ merit increases Both of these 
reforms would, we believe, be largely self-financing, in terms of the greater 
efficiency, keenness and greater “ productivity " which they would engender and 
sustain. It is no use the Treasury saying, in the voice of a generation ago, that 
the possible ultimate reward of promotion should of itself be sufficient. That 
does not meet the circumstances of the present day. 

91. A related feature is that of the increase in salary on promotion. The 
present rules derive from a settlement made in the “ Stafford Cripps’ austerity 
era ”. They do not, in many cases, produce, net, a sufficient initial enhance- 
ment to create, in the promotee, a consciousness of being “ better off” as a 
result of his elevation to higher responsibilities, when the elevation is to a grade 
to which direct recruitment also takes place. There are, of course, factors which 
operate to prevent any “ rule of thumb ” solution e.g. “ age pay ” in each of 
the two grades ; but, whilst such factors may prevent dramatic reforms, they 
need not prevent some valuable improvements over the present “ initial 
rewards ” in a big range of cases. The C.S.C.A. invites the Committee to look 
into this matter with a view to finding ways of, and recommending in favour of, 
improvement. 

CHAPTER 9-SUPERANNUATION AND FRINGE BENEFITS 

92. The C.S.C.A. assumes that the Committee’s interest will be limited to 
those aspects which concern “ manning ”. 

93. Establishment and superannuability are now synonymous. There seems 
no absolute reason why they should be. Granted that to achieve a superannua- 
tion award one must be established; it does not follow that “ permanency 

in the sense of “ establishment ” — necessarily has to carry with it, at all ages, 
a superannuation factor. 

94. Under present law, not more than forty years of service can reckon for 
superannuation by age sixty, even if forty-four years established service have 
been rendered. In effect, the years below age twenty are discarded from 
reckonability, at the time of awarding superannuation (except in cases — the 
small minority — of premature retirement or “ abolition of office ”). Yet, for 
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an, pay m those juvenile years is reduced, below what it otn. ■ 
by reason of the non-contributory superannuation cover whSi'“ 

Tins seems to us to be unfair. There is much to be said fl n 
establishment as soon as qualified, i.e. at entry, as now in th^"“'’‘“" »f 
which we write, but pensionability only from age twentv ’ Tu- 
closer to the realities of the majority of cases ® a„rl"uld eL?““ 
appropriately upwards adjusted for the juveniles, because^he 
superannuation would no longer be a factor in determinatiornf 
ages. Such a change could, of course, be only from a forward 
would. It IS conceded, be minor consequentid pr?bkmsT . ^ 
marriage gratuities, death in harness gratuities). TheHre 
compared with the reform we suggest, and should be soluble in n 
negotiations. Avoidance of the necessity to put on tlm s,,,l 
m^y thousands of juveniles such as girls who’^are wholly unl gn't" 
Civil Service pensioners would surely have administrative adf V 
Government as employer; and this fac^ should facilitatraramf,rw 
of the minor consequential problems of change. " amicable settlement 

the'sup«able^-C^r 

But the application of this policy ought we think to be rn re^ ii 

as to avoid risk of destroying or stn fmL rr^i . ^ y controlled, so 

which ought to have a bteplacc i^-, ^ '"®r ^or 

policy, in the long run, to create a situation wh^rTovil Sere?ce “ 

posts were taken in substantial measure by “ importL^” hm ’’ 

consisted largely oflower graded civil servants ° * exportees” 

well be made of the “Approved Emnlovnient ” greater use could 

pension ” terms. We unde?ftand that no i ^ ■ i achieve “frozen 

policy, would be required to raable tee Ss t^h^ °”d^r“‘ 

of Civil Service supLnnua«ron mov^ti',' *° preservation 

self-employment). ® other occupations (including 

stand tts^tiS* fi«-fits”. Whilst we uuder- 

has been too much timidity in moving to™rd» ^c believe that there 

some of the Fringe Benefit openlv and w'd 1 to civil servants 

employments (and not only in the nrivam^sict®™' comparable 

(coal concessions), the Air Cornoral^bnfrt by the N.C.B. 

(travel concessions) amongst Sr nL-o™''u and the Railways 

Government as employ”rmade a ve ondertakings). The 

athematteroftem7omry as?sWncSwa^^^^^^ “ 

ferees only, very small in di,n^nc'„ ‘“wards house purhoase— but for bans- 
This was achieved only after manv^vM around with lots of restrictions, 

begin to match the sclSTirb^nks 

bodies (e.g. U.K.A.E A ) as well no '"S“rance companies. Other public 
m London, luncheon voucher schemeo°“*^?l!. employers, have, 

-generally-the vahdSof the almost all. staff, and 

In the Civil Service less vahnhle extends to commercial restaurants, 
only in Government caSn availnble-generally for use 

or nineteen (half-value). ^ ‘ age seventeen (full value) 
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97 The Civil Service has comprehensive rules to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of extra expenses necessarily incurred in carrying out official duty, to 
cover officers who travel on official duty or who are posted away from their 
normal places of work. Greater flexibility in the application of the rules would 
be justified and in some cases an extension of existing arrangements would we 
believe assist recruitment and retention of staff. Payment of allowances and 
expenses for officers involved in removals to take up first appointment would be 
a significant and worthwhile reform. Limitations which exist on the payment 
of expenses to single officers posted to a new station should be examined and 
general provisions improved to assist mobility of staff. The special position of 
lowly paid staff who have to live away from home should be considered urgently. 
If allowances were made to help individuals to meet necessary expenses this 
should assist in the recruitment of staff for shortage areas. A more generous 
approach, on the part of the Treasury, to the whole question of travelling and 
subsistence allowances is a legitimate request and one which, if acted upon, 
would have a big effect for good. 

98. Hard-headed commercial employers do not make such “ Fringe 
Benefits ” available as acts of charity. They clearly have an “ investment 
value” for the employer, in terms of recruitment, retention, and “ attitude ” 
of the staff. It is a known fact that the general body of lower graded staffs 
attaches immense value to them— a value often well beyond their true worth. 
If the Government could, notwithstanding its acknowledged special position, 
do more to follow “ outside " progressive employers in the matter of such 
‘‘Fringe Benefits”, this step would, we are convinced, be found to have a 
big “ investment value ” for the Government as employer. 

CHAPTER 10— TRAINING AND “ PROFESSIONALISM ” 

99. The war-time Report on Civil Service Training — the Assheton Report— 
was fairly recently reviewed by a Joint Working Party of the National Whitley 
Council. The accepted recommendations of this Working Party have been 
receiving the attention of Departments, These recommendations were, however, 
related to existing structure and to existing conventions. The following 
paragraph (100) records some of our views, similarly related. 

100. (a) Adequate Complements for T raining Purposes. Estacode authorises 
complements to be fixed in consultation with the Treasury to give a sufficient 
staff margin for training. Some Departments ignore this and others use their 
training reserves for other purposes. There is a need to strengthen the Estacode 
injunction and give it more precision. 

(fi) External Training Concessions. In 1963-64, excluding the Post Office, 
286 clerical received aid for specialist vocational training. In 1964-65, the figure 
increased to 455, but a breakdown of this figure indicates the main areas of 
Departmental interest and the very small number of clericals involved, taking 
the Service as a whole — M.A.F.F. 46, Army 31 , Navy 20, Diplomatic Service 65, 
Revenue 80, Labour 51, M.P.N.I. 64. 

In 1963-64, excluding the Post Office, 1 ,347 clericals received aid for external 
background training, and in 1964-65 the figure was 1,595. The restrictive nature 
of Departmental aid for background training can be more accurately assessed 
when it is understood that the 1964-65 figure would have been only 185 but 
for four Departments. 
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There should be more encouragement and assistance for ,.1 ■ , 
participate in specialist vocational training and a wide f *0 
vocational . Some Departments are treating vocatioMltrainf of 
background training because the latter achieves less assla^ 

that Departmentf should plan imLrfiltefy*to provi^Thc re trai? 
and Treasury classes made necessary by the increase in meT® 

Thlrf- and current developments taTll'’”; 

There is. however, opinion in Departments that they will n^t 

ssirpSr ”” " "■ " 

much more mdteUhSrrf^ttTufe^^ If oneToekl\e“ outs'd “a ^ 

examinations at many levels (up to. Ig DMAV in'^Bfu- 
encouraged to obtain, and rewarded fo^ obtainbi^m^^Vm 
of Bankers, the Institute of Chartered Secretaries*’ the 

Institute of Transport. Aocountano“ etc ' Studies, 

Government^AtolSItrato^^^^^ nothing except the Diploma in 

significant degree No DemZ, r - <>n ” to any 

awarding diplomas or certifiLtL lr cvidencr ^ '’™’ 

administration of that Department. °f achievement in studying 

the acUeving of dipIomrSmrffica"^^^^ 

(lower) Certificate in Office Studies ^ Bnsiness Studies and fhe 

employer in the Cmn^ry— tTdeve^oVJ^ largest “office” 

would carry with them the outward mmSaT*^ schemes of training which 
by using existing “ outside ” institute or^ u v, achievement-whether 
admmstered schemes. We bel eve tw W™Priate, by internally 

deal to restore some “ pride of craft ” ^ applied, this could do a great 

could handsomely repay the State as employer. 



MEMORANDUM No. 23 



submitted by 

THE CIVIL SERVICE CLERICAL ASSOCIATION 
October, 1966 



I. Professor Lord Simey, when we appeared before the Committee on 
4tli October, indicated that it might be of interest and value if we supplied some 
details about “ moonlighting ” — paragraph 85 of our paper.' 



2. In the time available, we have been unable to do more than secure samples. 

Here they are: 

Air Force H.Q. — London 100 members interviewed — sixty-five had spare 

time occupations, averaging fifteen hours per 
week (of the sixty-five, forty-seven were under 
twenty-five years of age). 

Army Dept.— Chertsey Three out of twelve C.O.s have spare time 

occupations. 

C. & E.— A. & e.G.’s Office Nine interviewed — six had spare time occupa- 
tions, averaging twenty hours per week. 

C. & E. — ^London Port Twenty have regular spare time occupations. 

C. & E. — Southend Twenty-four have regular spare time occupa- 

tions. 



M.P.B.W.— H.Q. London 



M.A.F.F. — H.Q. London 



Ministry of Labour— H.Q. 



Ninety-eight members interviewed — seventeen 
had spare time occupations, varying from three 
to thirty-one hours per week. 

Sixty-five questioned (written questionnaire)— 
twelve had spare time occupations, all twelve 
being under twenty-five years of age. 

Number interviewed not stated. Sixteen have 
“ regular ” spare time occupations; many others 
(who are mainly in older age groups) do 
“ casual ” part-time work. 



3. Additionally, there are less precise reports, showing that spare time 
occupations are common amongst clerical staff in: Board of Trade, Eastcote; 
Post Office, Chesterfield; Army Department, Salisbury and Aldershot; British 
Museum; H.M.S.O.; Ministry of Social Security, London. 

4. I have not made any canvass of C.S.C.A. Branches as such. The informa- 
tion was sought from members of my National Executive Committee only. 
That is why it relates to a “ mixed bag ” of establishments — ^places from which 
they could easily secure information. 

‘ Memorandum No. 22. 
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Service CkncalAssoci,,,, 



5. Amongst the spare time occupations listed are; 

Valets 

*Shop Assistants 
Mail Order Clerks 
Tote ” work or 
Clerks 



•Barmen 
•Barmaids 
Interior Decorating 
•Football Pools 
Caretaking 
Newsvendors 
Driving Instructor 
Taxi Drivers 
•Usherettes (Cinema) 
•Coffee Bar Attendants 
•Waiters 

•Washers-up in Cafes 



Factory Work 
Belly-dancing in Cabaret 
Cleaners m Offices and Shorn 

Car Park Attendants 
G.P.O, Night Telephonists 
Musicians 

Dog Track Attendants 
Night Club Assistants 

Laying-out of dead bodies 



Laundry Workers 
Delivering Ice Cream to Shops 

or oead bodies 

6. Those marked • are the most common • and of thon, yu 
occurring, in the returns, appear to be G P O^Nkht 
Football Pools work, and “ Attendants ” of one slri Barmen 

that spare time jobs are most sought after by the imdL-27year“]ds.’'‘ 

financial neid\ftis appH^ in !dmsfan liTeT"bo!-°d " ^cuti 

tfie hostel ■, .. more ilresting'Zk 



MEMORANDUM No. 24 



submitted by 

THE CIVIL SERVICE CLERICAL ASSOCIATION 
October, 1966 

Personnel Management 



1. Recruitment 

(a) The C.S.C.A. attaches high importance to the constitutional independence 
of the Civil Service Commission. It does not favour a change by which the 
work of the Commission would be under direct Ministerial control. The 
background circumstances preceding the reforms which caused the Commission 
to be set up, as a body responsible only to the King or Queen in Council, may 
not appear likely to be repeated; but it seems to the C.S.C.A. that the under- 
lyingjustification for freedom from Ministerial control— and from Parliamentary 
pressures— continues to have validity, in the sense that this independence is 
publicly recognised as a wise “ insurance ”. 

(b) The C.S.C.A. takes this view notwithstanding that, in practice, a great 
deal of the work of recruiting, at clerical levels, is nowadays done by Depart- 
ments acting as “ agents ” for the Commission. The important point is that 
only the independent Commission can grant establishment to any individual, 
after recruitment by a Department. In some respects, the fact of bulk recruit- 
ment being largely done by Departments adds importance to the independent 
role of the Commission. In days of recruitment difficulties, any body less 
independent might be tempted to allow subjective factors to enter into decisions 
on establishment. 

(c) We do not agree with the stated view of the First Division Association* 
that statutory definition of the duties of the permanent head of a new Recruit- 
ment and Management Organisation (under a Minister) would necessarily 
ensure the independency of the recruiting authority. 

2. Departmental Personnel Management 
(a) The C.S.C.A. believes that personnel management should be recognised 
as a specialisation. Nowadays, it is still the case, more often than not, that 
this work is treated as non-specialised — for performance, without special 
training, as a “ tour of duty ” in a general purpose career. Without going so 
far as to say that personnel management should form (inter-Departmentally) a 
completely separate career, standing apart, we do say that effective specialised 
training sh ould be a requirement for this work at the “ decision ” levels. This 

* Memorandum No. 15. 
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Clerical 

trammg should include the direct acquisition of knowleri.^ p 
manapment policies and practices in commerce and indust™ Pwsonjei 
knowledge in the field There is a present feeline Zt„’“^ »>'al 
H.Q Establishipnt Divisions are often too remote frL ^he oTrr 
work in the ex-H.Q. offices. This is not a criticism of them whu «f 

system The weight of work is such that they cannot “ eo an!?” 
selves to the extent that they would probably wish wf rL„/“ 
huge organismion, it is inevitable that many Establishmenl niv « 

must be dealt with in a detached and impersonal way bm rnT 
opportumty of more direct personal knowledge and uSstanffi'nl iv'' 
be valuable. It points inter alia to the trained specialisatio?we m 
to longer periods of duty on staff management work. mention, and 

(A) Establishment Divisions are probably too inurpn»,..,„ i , ^ 
has beenagrowth of inspection work of maiVsorts fu f 

Zl. wEiis is» izl cm^bln^^^etsum 

prsonnel management ideas flowing upwards, to the H O s of thl n 

from the practical experiences of the local Ucinfs whA ‘he Departments. 

work. These local officials are not. 4 1 most ptd 

modern techniques; and there is, in our view insuffic enMoi^» n ''p“®®“ 

opportunities for exchanges of experiences ofm^^ 

conferences, through bulletins and iournfik th regular informal 

from H.Q. (as distfnet from^rjgrn'^ofXTatirnir^ 

3. Central Personnel Management— including Pay 

doL4t necessaJiinndicatrt^^^ ""Porlant part. This 

dispensation, Ts4Tthffc“mpa^^^^^ Policies, under the existijf 

they cost?”. The “ crude ” figure • “.“.‘^,P‘'°P°‘'“>s ‘S “ What will 

second or later stages do matters of mlri? ”r - ^ calculated. Only as 

into the consideration. This we hplipvl ^ investment value ”, enter 

personnel management work were ’ ‘ n‘r® ‘h« central 

separate Department ideas and nrZZ treasury, and placed in a 

examined on their ove4l meritt he 

throughout, but would not dominate the ? fetors would of course be present 
would be involved at second sZ '^^t ®c1 The Tmasnty 

a new Department, under a senior establishment of 

personnel management matters ott, M‘™ster, to deal with all central 

fication on train™ rT 44 recruitment (subject to the quali- 

vis-i-m the Treasuryrrthe^ia, I 

tne central financial authority, by broadly the same 
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procedures as now obtain between any spending Department and the Treasury 
Its head should be “ Chief of the Civil Service Staff ” ; and its key staff themselves 
would be specially trained, drawn in large part from (and interchangeable with) 
trained Departmental Personnel Management stalf. 

(c) Such a new central Department should, in the matter of Civil Service 
training, be assisted by a Training Board, constituted and functioning broadly 
on the same lines as Training Boards established under the Industrial Training 
Act 1964. In this way, much more— and enduring— impetus would be given to 
training, at all levels, and it would cease to be the first victim of drives for 
“ economy ” (the quotation marks are deliberate - for we believe that cuts in 
training, and failure to develop training, are false economies which turn out 
to absorb more manpower than would otherwise be necessary). 
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MEMORANDUM No. 25 



submitted by 

THE CIVIL SERVICE CLERICAL ASSOCIATION 
February, 1967 



Introduction 

1. This memorandum supplements the C 9 r* A ’c 
August, 1966,1 the statements made orally on 4th ’octoberTder^^H 
on personnel management submitted with the letter of 31 s\ October 1966‘’>‘’“ 

Pf f^ber, 1966. (b) that headed “ SuppoStg GraZ ” ired T ’’ 

(c) that headed “Departmental Classes” also ’ r“ “ 
present document also offers comment on a point f Part H 'of 

submitted by the First Division Association.® 

The Treasury’s Note on the Clerical Classes 

ofeomS toahVot^^^^^ ‘’°/°o"^od on error. Ith, 

on to higher education " i e^full h number of people going 

is also ! ranch inTld » 

available for ernployrrZt Tan 

appears to have assumed’ that there Ls bem'^n The Treasury Note 

16-17. This, we think isnot o Tb. “ ! reduction in school leaving at 

to the category which, in former years WrsthooTVt' 

Large numbers within another cateon™’ i- f r ® 

now remain to 16-17: and with the S'=l'ool at 14-15, 

comprehensive and secondarv of ‘academic” courses in 

(if proportionately receding) ^exodus from the continued 

must be the fact t4t there fremnri^l^ T schools at age 16-17, it 

than was ever previously the case 16-17 year-old school leavers 

springs from IrassumpUon’tha^^ entitled to an argument which 

cause of failure to recruit 16 tv ‘ ®’“"Ses have been an inevitable 

assumption is too easr^dwthnul^''?^^^ ”1, O." standard. This 

has deeper causes, many of which we 46010^11 ' ^ 

repeat, and strongly emphasis^ flirl nf n “ ™emorandum. We 

(i) the failure of Treasury 

* Memorandum No. 24 
Memorandum No. 2 
Memorandum No. li 
Memorandum No. 12 
Memorandum No 16 
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to match the work to the qualities and capacities of the good school-leavers— 
with, of course, the consequential effect as regards pay; (ii) the depressing effect 
on such “ career ” recruits of lumping them into a heterogeneous mass which 
can-and does— include persons newly recruited at age fifty-nine, very large 
numbers of “ temporaries ” who are purely “ local ”, and (in some areas) 
increasing numbers of part-timers. ^ 

5. Paragraph 5 of the Treasury’s Note says that “ the young Clerical Officer 
remains the type of recruit we are most seeking ”, But the Treasury in practice 
does not act in a way which accords with any real sign of a determination to 
find what it seeks. 

6. Paragraph 7 of this Treasury Note misses the whole point of the C S C A ’s 
advocacy of changes in grading levels. The fourth and fifth sentences are based 
on the assumption that the present grading levels are permanently wise and 
correct in principle; and that so long as (by the “ continuous scrutiny” of 
inspectors) the current practice conforms to the 1920 intentions, then there is 
no case to answer. The C.S.C.A. is not just concerned to say that there are 
cases of mal-grading within the existing definitions of duties; the C.S.C.A.’s 
case is that these existing definitions (basically prescribed in 1920) are out-of- 
date and need revision. This is, plainly, quite a different matter. The Treasury 
and Departmental staff inspectors are limited to ensuring that the existing 
deflnffions of duties are correctly applied in practice to the grading classifications 
of mdividual posts or blocks of work. The C.S.C.A.’s case is that these existing 
definitions produce a situation which is wasteful of money and manpower 
because the qualified clericals are-in terms of quality of work and responsibility 
permitted by those definitions— very frequently under-employed. This leads to 
a lot of unnecessary double-handling of cases, which is costly in money and 
manpower; and which contributes to delays in clearing the cases. The 
Treasury writes as if the existing definitions were some permanent code of basic 
law; whereas they are, essentially, only what was thought in 1920 (slightly 
modified in 1936) to be then suitable. 

7. Obviously, the C.S.C.A.— like any self-respecting trade union — will 
continue to resist downgradings within existing definitions; because such down- 
gradings would represent exploitation. But it is an entirely different thing to 
aver— as we do— that the definitions should be altered, so as to increase the 
scope of permitted duty within the competence of a grade, in the interests of 
ne public, and in return for a “ new deal ” on conditions of service. We repeat 
mat, in our view, there would be wisdom and economy in such a “ new deal ” 
Civil servants entering with the present Clerical Officer or Clerical Assistant 
quahhcations are capable of greater responsibilities than present duty definitions 
ot the Clerical Officer and Clerical Assistant grades permit. There is great 
waste in the way in which many of them are now used, on scope of duty 
restricted by age-old definitions. Their duties should be re-defined so that they 
have, by and large, duties matching their capacities. This, in turn, would have 
a healfty consequential impact higher up— which would be especially valuable 
* ® Treasury s main proposals for “ management ” grades go through; unless 

'ririr'* change, those proposals envisage the use of graduate recruits to 
some duties which are entirely within the competence 
° O level recruits — with the likelihood of copying, at that level, frustrations 
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comparable with those now felt by good “ O " level nconie so oo 
work below their talents by reason of out-modod delinitions ““ *» 

Footnote A to this memorandum illustrates by reference In on. * 
many types, of case. “ *ype, out of 

8. Nowhere in this Treasury Note does one find comment abont n 
for advancement of older clerical recruits. There is a statemen?^u 'yfftanil, 
not look to the Civil Service for promotion in 1 liS "^a.‘^^'‘''» 
defimtion. they will not have a life-time in the Civil Service thf ' 
Treasury’s Note does not carry the argument forward in any 
that obviously they have not entered for a lifelime career 
matically to an assumption that they can be disreearded Th 
adult ages. Amongst them— particularly amongsMhose’whoT “ *** 
below fifty years ofage-there will be significant numbers wSwillbJ/*’ 
warrant at least one advancement. The C.S.C.A addressed the r 
on this matter in paragraph 61 of its main evidence. As the 

tTthat p« Of ‘he cl^Z 

The Treasury’s Note on Supporting Grades 

the Jerl^ omt:it“ -hich directly touch 

or to develop hierSes*'irmM^^ tendencies to build hierarchies, 

Grade VIII if the'ciScairflso had— as^m 

hierarchy. But as thines <itnnH oA other groups have—their own 

sole avenue for the Clerica 

avenue to Higher Clerical oLer-.^Ln * ° a smaller 

longer be part of the Civil Servicel Anr-^a** "'‘h ®°°“ “ 

would not be acceptable to C <! CA it would be quite unfair, and 

graph 9 of this Treasury Notef dime^ tl P > “non-office grades ” (para- 
appear to be, at the eZnse rflT O®oer level were to be. or 

would have to insist tha^ other The C.S.C.A 

hierarchies, did not absorb the nrn r "'‘"oil have their own grading 
^ngle grade class (the ClLcal Officer now the largest 

Class). AnexplosirshuatirwonffiTee^ constitutes the Clerical 

in availability by the inaress nf niu oreated if its sole avenue were reduced 
We feel it necessary to emohasise ve soparate avenues. 

Mte. E.™.,’ 0.„,'tS.TSf.nS“rsSS 
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redefinition would eniiblo promotion accommodiition, within paragraph 9 
of this Treasury Note, to be achieved in, or via, Grade IX, and not direct to 
Grade VIII. 

jhc Treasury Note on Departmental Classes 

12. The highly significant point emerging from paragraph 2 of this Treasury 
Note is that what the Tomlin Commission confirmed in 1929-31 was very 
substantially negatived in 1945-47. At the time of the Tomlin Commission, 
separate departmental class structures were used on a large scale not only in 
parts of Ministry of Labour, Inland Revenue and Customs and Excise, but 
also on a large scale in many other Departments, including ; 

Admiralty (now Navy Department) —for about 50 per cent of its H.Q. and 
for its Outstations. 

War Office (now Army Department) — for about 40 per cent of its H.Q. and 
for most of its Outstations. 

Air Ministry (now Air Force Department) — for a small part of its H.Q. and 
for its Outstations. 

Board of Trade— for some of its sub-Departments such as Bankruptcy and 
Mercantile Marine. 

Office of Works (now M.P.B.W.) — for its Depots. 

13. Additionally, a departmental class structure was introduced when the 
Unemployment Assistance Board (later Assistance Board, later National 
Assistance Board, and now Supplementary Benefits Commission under Ministry 
of Social Security) was established in 1935-36. 

14. All the foregoing departmental structures were assimilated, post-war, 
into the main Civil Service structure. Twenty years experience of their 
absorption has not shown that any disadvantage has been caused; on the 
contrary, there is a great deal of evidence of positive advantage having accrued. 
So the fact that the Tomlin Commission of 1929-31 endorsed the then existing 
form of organisation is, the C.S.C.A. submits, of no real significance in 1967 and 
beyond. In fact, it could validly be held that the last twenty years have proved 
thatTomlin was wrong in respect of the majority of large Departments; which, 
in turn, at least brings into question whether Tomlin was right in the other three 
cases. Labour, Inland Revenue and Customs and Excise. 

15. At the time of the Tomlin Commission, most of the departmental classes 
(at any rate at clerical levels) had different — usually inferior— pay etc. Con- 
ditions from those of the corresponding general service grades. The pay etc. 
conditions were, however, for the most part, assimilated in the immediate 
post-war years to those of the corresponding general service grades, even where 
the departmental classes were not absorbed. For instance, in the Ministry of 
Labour, the post-war reorganisation, while continuing grades separate in name, 
identified pay etc. conditions with those of the general service (Ministry of 
Labour Grades VII, VI and V are on exactly the same pay scales etc. as Clerical 
Assistant, Clerical Officer and Executive Officer). So what now exists is not a 
different kind of structure, not something tailormade to suit that particular 
Department, but separatism in a structure exactly parallel to the general 
structure. 
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16. At the levels with which the C.S.C.A, is concerned fhk “ 
does not provide, in any significant degree, the aliened ndvl . 
paragraphs 4, 5 and 7 of the Treasury Note. And thfstafffr in 

no means distinguishable by reason of their contact with the ‘“‘W 

contact IS a standard feature of work in many of the Department ^ *®>> 

use the general service grades. ^ apartments which happily 

Part n of the Evidence of the First Division Association 

kindly made available to the C S r A . 
evidence. Part If, dated January, 1967. The C S C A u,' n ih 

graph 23 of that evidence, headed “ Personal Seema^ier'' “> 

lire C.S C A stated 

63-that, having regard to big changes made in 1965 it did ntf 

the Committee with further proposals on the typing s We 

Committee to recommend that the typing grades^Lu^ctnre 

through ordinary negotiating channels*. * reviewed 

Secretaries. The CS^C.A.'^shmertti^ view I’a^e Personal 

something of the background. ’ ® desirable to spell out 

iL'of on‘''° 

Clerjcal Officer (Secretary). In the negotiations which led W ?h?r“ 

C.S.C.A. sought more extensive use of hnth ^ ^ ^ agreement, the 

Secretary and Personal Secretary. The Treasury insifted^'^* °*" I’rtsonal 
on the use of Senior Personal Secretaries forSwv 
equivalents and above; but eventually ther^emernt^^ ^ 
permitted some, but not all. Under Secretari>? tn®f ^“"”“13 which 

tanes). The Treasury insisted that dave Senior Personal Secre- 

Secretary, the generaV^o^on shiuTd S'lr ^V 
Secretaries, equivalents, wd those above wh I d d^®^ *“ 

Secretaries, at was recognised thaUhTre ^nhr h/°* '’"'’r 
exceptions.) For officials lower than c ^ '™“ed number of 

an extension of the system of aiin,. Secretary, the Treasury wanted 

1.^ detaching them audio typiS 

officials. The C.S.C.A., whilst noronnnld " ™‘'t ™all groups of 

make clear that it could not countena^^” m principle to allocation, had to 
hand typists or audio typists bvturn Wrt, “I such allocated short- 

They receive no extrap!yT^ quasi-Personal Secretaries ”. 

danpr of such exploitation unless the nhir^v C.S.C.A. felt there was a 

at the time. ® objections to it were clearly made known 

probable ma^oTirtha^IlS A 

duties than those of a “ pool ” shnrtu* n ^ ® undertake any higher 

valuable to the employer (and 0 ^ 0 ^ “ not particullrly 

the employee either). If_as advocat!?“’ Particularly valuable to 

or the C.S.C.A.’s main evidence ”* Paragraph 63 (second sub-paragraph) 

to provide full courses of secretark?^n?"® “ ‘''“”‘’’8 ” 

twists, undoubtedly the supnlv of m, ®dorthand typists and audio 

be increased. UndoubtedlXincr^^^^^^^^ rapidly 

supply could be used to the advantage 
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of the Government as employer, by attachment of Personal Secretaries to those 
Principals and equivalents whose duties call for such assistance. Only the 
small difference between their salaries and those of shorthand typists or audio 
typists would be “ extra ” money cost; and this small extra would be, in our 
view, entirely justified on efficiency grounds. 

Footnote B to this memorandum offers some information on “ training for 
promotion ”, in this field, by two big commercial employers. 

Footnote A (Mentioned in paragraph 7) 

In the Ministry of Social Security local offices network, there are posts of 
“ local cashier ”. For many years the grading of such posts has been in dispute. 
At one stage, it was prescribed that the Cashier post should normally be graded 
Clerical Officer, in any office with less than four Executive Officers and also in 
offices with four Executive Officers if one of the Executive Officers was used 
full time as an Inspector; and that in other cases the Cashier post should be 
graded Executive Officer. 

Later, it was prescribed that these posts should, more generally, be graded 
Clerical Officer, but subject to retention of Executive Officer grading if the 
gaantity of finance work reached certain dimensions, i.e. where the amount of 
Clerical Officer work is more than one Clerical Officer can undertake with 
part-time assistance of another Clerical Officer. 

It will be seen that the grading of these posts is related only in part to the 
intrinsic responsibility, measured qualitatively; and in part to quantitative 
factors external to the intrinsic responsibilities. In other words, fte work is 
acknowledged as within the competence of Clerical Officers, but in some cases 
Executive Officers are used. 

A sensible re-definition of Clerical Officer (Grade IX) scope of duties, with 
its appropriate impact on conditions of service, could amicably resolve the 
grading of such posts. 

Footnote B (Mentioned in paragraph 21) 

We are advised that the comprehensive training schemes of Shell and of 
Boots include the following; 

Shell. Opportunities of promotion to the senior personal secretarial grades 
are supported by the training programme. A junior secretarial course 
prepares those in the lower typing grades for private secretarial work — 
training in the development of judgement, in systematic planning of work, in 
making travel arrangements, keeping diaries, coping with correspondence, 
handling confidential documents and managing “ when the boss is away ”. 
There is also a course specially for staff with potential for senior private 
secretarial work. This course has recently been re-organised. 

Boots — with its own college of further education, staffed by the L.E.A. — 
provides a secretarial training course of seven months duration (with an 
unwritten agreement that those put through the course will stay with the firm 
for at least two years). The training course includes practical, “ real ” work 
under the guidance of the training supervisors. There is also a five weeks’ 

“ secretarial development course ” for those with at least three years’ exper- 
ience; this course is intended to develop potential for higher secretarial 
responsibilities. 
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MEMORANDUM No. 26 



submitted by 

THE CIVIL SERVICE LEGAL SOCIETY 
August, 1966 



The Future Structure of the 
Legal Civil Service 

Introductory 

1. The Society is the recognised staff association representing the 

and Solicitors forming the legal class of the Civil Service Tife ni;!i ® 
Factual Memorandum^ submitted to the Committee by h'.M Treasury^ 
(paragraph 350) that there are nearly 750 lawyers in this class ^ nJ™* 

cent of whom are members of the Society). * °™''»per 

2. Lawyers are distributed somewhat unevenly among Governmenf a . 
ments in separate offices. The principal offices^n Engfan^r^^ttt 

Department P'-ofesmml 

OJpcers in post at 
1st January, 1966 
122 



Treasury Solicitor’s Department 

Land Registry 

Ministry of Social Security 

General Post Office 

Board of Trade , 

Inland Revenue 

Ministries of Housing and Local Government and Health 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Director of Public Prosecutions 
Public Trustee ... 

Customs and Excise 
Charity Commission 
Parliamentary Counsel ... 

Lord Chancellor’s Department.. 

Ministry of Labour 

Commonwealth Office ... 

Foreign Office ... 

Home Office 

Dqiartment of Education and Science 
Official Sohcitor ... 

Registry of Friendly Societies ... 

‘ Volume 4, Memorandum No. 1 . 
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3 The size of the Treasury Solicitor’s Department may require some 
“explanation That department does not deal only with the legal work of 
the Treasury and that attaching to the Treasury Solicitor in his additional 
office of Queen’s Proctor. It is responsible for the conduct of all public air and 
shipping enquiries and for other acl hoc enquiries (such as the Bank Rate, 
Lynskey, Vassall, and Challenor enquiries); it provides full legal services for a 
mmber of Government departments and institutions (such as the Ministries of 
Defence, Transport, Power, and Public Building and Works and the British 
Museum and the National Gallery) which have no separate legal staff of their 
own; and it also provides litigation services for a number of other departments 
(notably the Department of Education and Science and the Home OiEce). 
The Treasury Solicitor also provides conveyancing services for certain other 
departments. 

4. A separate Note is attached relating to the Government Legal Service in 
Scotland. 

The present position in the Legal Service 

5. In 1943 the Treasury set up a Committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
Alan Barlow (Second Secretary at the Treasury) and of which the First Par- 
liamentary Counsel, the Deputy Under-Secretary at the Home Office and 
Sir Sam Brown (senior partner in Messrs. Linklaters and Paines) were members. 
This committee carried out a comprehensive survey of the work of legal depart- 
ments and we understand that the present committee has had copies of the 
report of the Barlow committee made available to it. Although twenty years 
old, that report is by no means out of date, for the problems which faced the 
Service at that time are still in very large part with us due, we suggest, to a 
large extent, to failure to implement some of the principal recommendations. 

6. We do not propose here to repeat what the Barlow committee said about 
the importance of the legal class to the Service as a whole and the special 
relationship which exists between lawyers and administrators, which may be 
found at paragraphs 13 to 15 of the report. We do, however, wish to draw the 
Committee’s particular attention to the fact that the Barlow committee accepted 
the importance of maintaining a high standard in recruiting to the legal class. 
Some recruits will be called on in due course to fill the highest posts, for which, 
to quote the report (at paragraph 54(I)(A)) “ a very high standard of ability 
should be required ”. 

7. The actual recruiting figures during the last five years are set out in para- 
graph 355 of the Factual Memorandum and the Committee will note the 
current extent of the shortage of permanent legal officers. Owing in large part 
to the increasing demand for laywers in the Service, the shortage has been grow- 
ing steadily and, looking ahead a few years, the position will be further 
weakened by a marked increase in the number of lawyers retiring each year; 
a high proportion of the large number of lawyers recruited immediately after 
the war (and who are now occupying the higher posts) were born within a year 
or two of 1911. 

8. It is apparent from those recruiting figures that the Civil Service Com- 
mission has, rightly, not reduced its minimum standards; in fact it does not 
interview many of the applicants. It should however, be noted that on each 
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society 

of the numerous occasions during the year in which the Coniml. ■ 

interviews, vacancies out-number candidates and the lack of 

for the posts permits the average level of ability among lawyers 

to that minimum. In the long term this may prove to be ihfl? * '“‘"“‘I 

aspect of the present position. ° “ satisfactory 

9 The difficulty in recruiting lawyers for the public service ; 
enhanced by the acute shortage of lawyers throughout the ‘*'>"'>1 

not likely to be a temporary phenomenon. The Barlow conimh/^ '* 
that fte Civil Service could not offer material prospects to com “ '‘““Snised 
rewards of substantial success outside (particularly ^rnrivrue ’’"' 
would be especially unrealistic to expect it in the nrLenf “d it 

compete for lawyers on that level; but even in the matter of 
lega class of the Service does not now compete with pi vale mac Ice 
employment (as it did, very favourably, before the Ct warrand h? 
poor image few are now attracted to the legal service OutLe “f Us 

status of lawyers is generally as high as thal of those widi whom tLv™^^ 
the Service, a comparison between the careers offered to 
lawyers is so much to the disadvantage of the lega servfcf ZT r"* 
recruits cannot be blamed for regarding it as a «conH ci! P™f™<Mal 
things as they are there cannot be any s*nificant resoon-^'' 
mission’s call (paragraph 139 of its firsit AMual Repor?) for “°a 

IL pXseTvke P^fessioXmS 

(n«tii3;r:r tZ ™ ‘^^^l service 

SiapL^VIndlroTil^F^^^^ y compiringTh“ “ 

class 14 7 per cent of the ote ar^ ho' Memorandum. In the administrative 
Assistant Secretaries account for a further Assistant Secretary and 

parablegradesinthelega?dass a e6 r™ 

no exaggeration to say that a uSrgrrdlta i ‘Mrefore 

professional qualification halves his nmf “ f “ '=8*' 

legal rather than the administrative cla^r No advancement if he joins the 
to proceed beyond the Senior r i competent lawyer can hope 

the higher leve ™do so latar in ^ho do reach 

administrative class. During 1964 ardTg'bS^l'g/p''''' “ *''' 

Assistant Secretary at an averal ofl -iv r ^ Principals were promoted to 
were promoted to Under Seoretarv it and 75 Assistant Secretaries 

age on promotion of those who hid about fifty (the average 

was lower in both els he ^--o Prmaipals 

Legal Assistant to Assistant Solidtol 

Solicitor to Principal Assistant Soliritnr ri and from Assistant I 

a-half respectively. Apart from the '^arc forty-eight and fifty-two-and- 

Will note that the admtaistratl l rt h" u the Committee 

of the legal class) provided about six °nly about three times the size I 

comparable level. Finally at the end'"?!,* "a™hers of promotions at each 
less than that of his administrative coheil lawyer’s pension will be 

probably lower but also because he Is a i because his salary is 

Administrators are generally rer u inevitably unable to serve as long. 

generally recruited into the Civil Service in their Jy 
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twenties (younger if tliey are not graduates), whereas for some years the average 
age of recruitment to the legal class has been about thirty-five. The “ added 
years ” provisions (Factual Memorandum paragraph 60 (a)) are not applied 
to lawyers recruited in the basic grade whatever their age. 

11. There is also a striking difference between the way in which the adminis- 
trative and the legal classes are managed. A member of the former class may 
I well not spend the whole of his career in one department and the more successful 

he is the more likely he is to move from one to another. It is obviously in the 
interests of the Service that there should be this flexibility in personnel, making 
the class service-wide. This flexibility does not exist in the legal class : indeed it 
is almost true to say that there is no such thing as a legal cfajj— there are a 
number of departmental legal classes. The absence of effective centralised 
management is, we suggest, inefficient in two respects. First, it inhibits the full 
exploitation of individual talents; the department to which a recruit is posted is 
to some extent a matter of chance and it may not always be the most appro- 
priate posting. Furthermore, the absence of integration, coupled with the 
general shortage of lawyers, encourages departments to hold on to staff even 
though they are not making the full or best use of their abilities, to the detriment 
of the Service and to the prejudice of the oflicers concerned whose opportunities 
for advancement are thus restricted. Secondly, the tradition of departmental 
autonomy in legal matters inhibits constructive thinking on the subject of how 
the legal work of the Service could be best performed. 

Problems 

12. It seems to us that there are two connected problems relating to the 
provision of legal services to Government in the years ahead. The first is how 
the supply of able lawyers in sufficient numbers is to be maintained; and the 
second— how those lawyers can be most economically and efficiently employed. 
The suggestions we make in the succeeding paragraphs of this Memorandum 
are designed to help in the solution of these questions. 

Re-organisation of work and establishment matters 

13. We have already shown that the Treasury Solicitor’s department deals 
with all the legal work of a number of departments and in addition has the 
conduct of litigation and conveyancing on behalf of a number of others ; to 
some extent, therefore, Government litigation and conveyancing is centralised 
already. We believe that the possibility of further centralisation along these 
lines should be investigated. We recognise that the technical nature of the work 
done by some departments (the Inland Revenue and Charity Commission may 
be examples) may justify that work being left to the departmental legal offices; 
but we think that there may be other departments from which criminal and civil 
litigation might profitably be withdrawn. We also think that there are other 
classes of legal work which might be performed more economically if centralised 
and we would instance conveyancing, costs, debt collection, and the enforcement 
of judgments — topics which do not necessarily require special departmental 
knowledge. 

14. We have given some thought to the way in which the legal class might 
be reorganised on a more centralised basis and in particular we have considered 
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whether there should be a Department of Justice under tn r ^ 

or the Attorney General with a permanent head oHhe^Gn^^'* 

Servtce. On the whole we think that this soluhon would he 
radical and indeed we think it undesirable to divide the leeal re "“'“““til, 
the conduct of a particular case between the departmental 
and the legal Minister. Under the present arrangements the ““wned 
has pre-eminence among Heads of legal departments be ini h Solicitor 

chief and unofficial Head of the Legal CivirServIce Kl 
of work on the occupant of that post (not to mention If P™®' 

interests) makes it difficult for him to delote to his Sal Z 
all the attention which those duties deserve We aZZlfi “'S' 
new post of Head of the legal Civil Service be created a. S " 

ments section formed. His fand itsl nrlnninoi . 1 ..° . ’ '^S^l establisl,. 



departinents and the Common Services Offices ZeZralZlicv*' 

also be dealt with by him. He would carry out these rhlfilf ° ^ 

the Heads of the various departmental offices (includina ..uj!l°°"®“'‘®‘'°'’'''itli 

and of the Heads of the Common ServicerOffices "fl of 3^““^ 

equally inter se); and in this connection we should makr f™i '"“u 

consider that every major Government depart, Znt ho, dd^ 

independent legal adviser. It is anomalous thnt fe M'°f“ 

Power and Health for instance' do iZ Zve a leil TranW. 

Solicitor rank. ^ Jclviser of their own of 

Creation of a new grade of Legal Executive 

15. What we have said above relates onlv tn ti,„ i 1 1 
constituted, that is to say to lawyers witi ^ ^ i® "ow 

now turn to a subject Sh w remd a qualifications. Wc 

provision of non-professional legal seZces! "““'y. the 

classes into parafe?'iMhe sub!tmitS nLiT®‘'’f administrative 

from department to department This . “"■‘™”®^®''“dility of qualified lawyers 
a trained non-professional Lecal !“^S®'y “‘“sed by the non-existence of 

department are suppoZ by Execu ‘'‘““u administrators in a 

and it is therefore not essential thnt departmental experts 

ofexpertise in departmental minutke ®‘“dard 

in the same way and because they have tf ®fPPerted 

the legal field (including what in nr Z ‘ “ 

they tend to become indfsZsable^oIh' done by unqualified staff) 

to the professional officers^and to the department. This is frustrating botli 
to the legal branches Most leeal h ®'‘®‘^“bve Officers who are posted 

department as a whole thZhe chZZ?f n“ 

inside a legal branch is negligible and hf Zn “ Executive Officer 

ordinary executive duties after a sWr ^ Z ““''d>'’g'y hope to return to 
(such as the Treasury Solicitor’s den Otitside certain departments 

accordingly impracticable to train nonfZfZZ"i‘^*‘'’“ Land Registry) if is 

Clerk standards though the courses anything like Managing 

»n courses recently arranged by the Treasury with the 
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Holborn College of Law are a move in the right direction. Over twenty years 
ago the Barlow committee recommended the extension of the use of Managing 
Clerlts— but the recommendation fell by the wayside. We heartily endorse that 
recommendation and suggest that a new class of Legal Executive be created 
with its own establishment of posts up to the equivalent of Chief Executive 
Officer. The Service will need to offer Legal Executives a career with prospects 
rather better than those now obtaining in the Executive class in order to provide 
' the necessary incentive. This could perhaps be achieved by the award of merit 
pay or promotion or both to those who obtain Fellow or Associate membership 
of the Institute of Legal Executives or by encouraging suitable officers (who can 
subsequently satisfy the Civil Service Commission of their suitability for 
professional appointment) to obtain professional qualifications with a view to 
pursuing a career in the Legal Civil Service itself. We sec no fundamental 
difficulty in recruitment to the professional Legal Civil Service of a limited 
number of lawyers trained in this way and we think that the possibility should 
be explored with the Bar Council and the Law Society. 

17. The establishment of a trained Legal Executive class will mitigate the 
difficulties experienced in recruiting professional lawyers to the Service. It 
will leave them free to deal with the class of work for which they are really 
required and will render them more readily available for the whole Service. 



Management duties for lawyers 

18. We believe that lawyers have much to offer to management. At present 
there is a tendency in some departments for lawyers and administrators to 
deal with one another at arms length with lines of demarcation strictly drawn; 
this is altogether the wrong approach. In every department there ought to be a 
sense of collective responsibility for the work in hand. The degree of respon- 
sibility may not be the same at alt stages but it by no means follows that it is 
necessarily different at all stages and we believe that lawyers and administrators 
deal with work on the same level of responsibility although they look at it from 
different standpoints : this is perhaps most obviously true in the field of legislation 
and delegated legislation. A greater appreciation of this would bring the 
lawyers into closer relationship with management, to their mutual advantage 
and to the advantage of the Service as a whole. It should, incidentally, tend to 
increase the status of lawyers and thus improve legal recruiting. 

19. One of the marks of a good administrator in the public service is his 
ability to take a detached view of the problems which come before him and a 
legal training especially helps to provide that quality. The success of lawyers 
in local Government amply illustrates their ability for managerial duties and 
we consider that the Civil Service should, in the public interest, make more 
general use of its lawyers. Where this is done the grading of the lawyers work 
will have to be reviewed and some upgrading (especially in the higher grades) 
will undoubtedly be found to be justified. 

20. It is suggested in paragraph 5 of the Treasury’s Note to the Committee 
on the Future Structure of the Civil Service* that, at senior levels, participation 
by lawyers in management might be achieved by actual transfer from the legal 

* Memorandum No. J. 
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class to managerial duties. We agree that this would be one'». ■ 
lawyers and management could be brought closer together and ^ 
suggestion accordingly. At the same time we feel that we’oi nht t 
that if career prospects on the managerial side continue to be mnuu 
those in the exclusively legal field, lawyers may seek transfer wUn" 
improving their positions. Transfers of senior lawyers awav frZ '<> 
must tend to impair the provision of legal services and we thereW 
undesirable that such lawyers should be tempted to leave the 1 “"®’'*“'' 
reasons other than aptitude and inclination for work of a different v*? 
improvement of prospects in the legal class itself (suggested efru^' 
context of recruitment) would of course help to eliminate other r^ 
seeking transfer. other reasons for 

General Service Matters 

21. In addition to giving oral evidence in sunport of (hit: j 

wouW welcome the opportunity to give evidence^ if the CommSTo 
on the following general Service matters insofar as the lagaUksst 
(a) Staff relations with the Treasury; 

(A) Superannuation (“ added years 
(c) The manner of recruitment. 

Summary of Recommendations 

® dSmttXK 

^ ^ to an equlfakut of aie7E» Offieen Xafraphl™ ™“’ 

S-S°olts°wUh''7!j!w of training of selected 

(Paragraph 16.) ° obtaining professional qualifications. 

^ ^ graph of lawyers in management of Government affairs. (Para- 

appfonenmry Note on the Legal Civil Service in Scotland 

position, the Civil Sa-vice Leaal'sne' /’J' reference to the Scottish 

will be appree Ited Zt wf a l ^ Committee. It 

England aZZfa gov~Meoar/ 

distinct from that for England Cert Scotland would have to be 

nngland. Certain separate administrative departments 
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also exist for Scotland, the principal being those comprised in the Scottish 
Office namely the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland, the 
Scottish Development Department, the Scottish Education Department and the 
Scottish Home and Health Department. 

2 . The Civil Service employs about 120 lawyers in Scotland. Of these 
seventy-four form the Procurator Fiscal Service, which is administered by the 
Crown Office; they carry out the prosecution of crimes and offences in the 
sheriff courts. Prosecution of crimes in the High Court is undertaken by Crown 
Counsel (the Lord Advocate, the Solicitor General and five part-time Advocates- 
Depute who are members of the Scottish Bar). The Lord Advocate’s Depart- 
ment in London has a complement of eight members of the Scottish Bar who 
not only provide the Scottish Law Officers with professional assistance in their 
personal work but also (a) act as Parliamentary Counsel in relation to legislation 
affecting the law of Scotland, (b) carry out functions in relation to law reform 
and international law similar to those carried out by the Lord Chancellor’s 
Oepartment, and (c) provide legal advice (but not conveyancing, negotiating or 
litigation services) to a larger number of Government departments which do 
not have separate administrative departments for Scotland. The remaining 
forty, who are all solicitors, provide advisory and other legal services for the 
Scottish Departments and other Government bodies. Of these thirty-one 
(including at present four seconded to the Scottish Law Commission) belong to 
the office of the Solicitor to the Secretary of State for Scotland (hereinafter 
referred to as “ the Solicitor’s Office ”) which provides certain legal services not 
only for the Scottish Office but also for some thirty-five other Government 
Departments or bodies operating in Scotland or on a United Kingdom basis. 
The Solicitor’s Office is thus in large measure already providing a centralised 
government legal service in Scotiand. The present head of the Office is also 
Solicitor in Scotland to the Treasury. It is considered that such a service gives 
the widest possible benefit to the Civil Service and the legal officers employed, 
both deriving benefit front the breadth and range of experience available within 
the Office. 

3. There remains, however, scope for further centralisation of Government 
legal services in Scotland. A considerable number of Government departments 
and other bodies (listed in the Appendix hereto) are provided with legal assist- 
ance by solicitors engaged in private praetice, who hold their appointments on 
a part-time basis. The services provided by these solicitors are normally con- 
fined to conveyancing, negotiating and litigation; legal advice on matters not 
arising out of such work being provided by the Lord Advocate’s Department. 
Nor do they carry out the functions of a departmental solicitor in preparation 
of legislation and the departments served by them thus have no Scottish lawyer 
to help prepare briefs to the Lord Advocate’s Department as Parliamentary 
Counsel. There is at this point a gap in the machinery of government. The 
appointment of outside solicitors is a vestige of the practice in the earlier days 
of the nineteenth century when such Government departments as then existed 
in Scotland all obtained legal assistanee from private solicitors appointed for 
the purpose by the Local Advocate. Indeed the first appointment of a full-time 
government solicitor in Scotland apart from some of those in the Procurator 
Fiscal Service, was made as late as the early twenties in this century. Since the 
Solicitor’s Office was formed in 1946, vacancies have occurred in some of these 
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appointments on the death or retirement of the holders and the wnrv ■ 
in a small number of these cases has been taken over by the Solicit 
But the practice of appointments of private solicitors by the Lord IT * 
these duties is still prevalent, it is suggested that this practice shoL 
to an end. All Government Departjnents should have available fn 
legal service provided by lawyers experienced in the problems and 
working of the Civil Service and familiar with the govermlnt nTi 
followed. This would provide the most comprehensive and econoSl^“"® 
It may be pointed out, without derogating in any way from the bilr . 
maintained in the offices of the solicito?s in question, tha suc&^^^^ 

4, We think it would be undesirable to place Scottish legal offices within , 1 , 
purview of the management division under the Head of the Legal Cil^ 
recommended m our principal Note. The Solicitors office is attached iTT 
Scottish Home and Health Department for Establishments purpose^s wd thk 
has been found to work reasonably well. We consider that it w™id T 
however if all legal Establishments matters (except those of the Lord AdvoS! 

SoZd! ™»"agemern SI 

5. The lawyer in the Civil Service could furthermore make a verv usrr„l 
contribution to administration. It is considered that in particular the 

ment of civil law generally, criminal law, the cour s thT 

Department has responsibilities in this field. ® ^ ™ Chancellors 

Sn feswile hT “ X'uate cararrtrTtulI 

The Scottish Law^c^^^^^^^^ with prospects elsewhere in the legal profession. 

legal exSTdlls wfih a"de 

been the experience Ihat tseflwT"'^^^ of promotion. It has all too often 
movement of staff back into other field? “ lost by 
service would enable unqualified Taff ^ ?'''' 

to undertake under the sSrvkt! 5 . W™Pt«te period of trainiiig, 

nature which do not normallv clll f? "’'“’y ‘^sks of a routine 

borne in mind howeverZt lodiT^^ Performance by a solicitor. It should be 
Scotland is direct frnm fh» normal entry to the legal profession in 

thanin ETglanZo™t„r‘™'Z-. ^e much more di-fficult 

while working in the civiUervLT”*' (‘■®- ’’e admitted) 
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8. There is also real need for the provision within such a class of typing staff 
trained and experienced in legal work; this applies particularly in relation to 
Conveyancing and Court work. The scope for such a class in Scotland is wider 
than might appear at first sight and could include in addition to the present legal 
offices, the provision of staff for the Courts and Register House, 



APPENDIX 

' government departments and other bodies served in 

SCOTLAND BY SOLICITORS IN PRIVATE PRACTICE HOLDING 
PART-TIME APPOINTMENTS 

1. Atomic Energy Authority (excluding classified matters) 

2. Bible Board 

3. Board of Trade (two appointments) 

4. Crown Estate Commissioners 

5. Custodian of Enemy Property 

6. Customs and Excise 

7. Forestry Commission 

8. General Post Office 

9. Ministry of Aviation (two appointmcjits) 

10. Ministry of Defence: Army 

11. Ministry of Defence: Navy (two appointments) 

12. Ministry of Defence: Air Force 

13. Ministry of Labour 

14. Ministry of Power 

15. Ministry of Public Building and Works 

16. Ministry of Transport (two appointments) 

17. Nature Conservancy (conveyancing only) 

18. Ultimus Haeres 

19. War Damage Commission 
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Introduction 

1. We think it wouid be heipfui for the Civil Service Union to explain th, 

mam pdes which it organises and consequently its main interest in the stoclr 
recruitment and management of the Civil Service. structure, 

The Civil Service Union 

2. The Civil Service Union, which has existed in its present form since 1944 
has as one of its projects to organise all Civil Servants in categories and erad« 
other than administrative, executive, clerical, professional, scientific or S 
Office grades . The membership at the end of 1 965 was 26,558 and in pracfe 
nearly all were drawn from Staff Group 10 (“ Messenfferlnl ” in 

memo) and Staff Group 14 (“ Anciliar? etc.^” dm &y Llm 

seSiVin! sections and the following table shows the 

sections and their correspondence with the Civil Service Staff groups : “ 

Staff Group 
14 



Section 



9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 



Name 



Instructional Officers 

Stores 

Museums and Galleries 

Royal Park-keepers 

Messengers and Paperkeepers . . . 
Officekeepers, Senior Messengers ant 

keepers 

Cleaners 

Reproduction 

Customs and Excise Departmental 
Radio Officers . . . 

Metropolitan Police 
Coastguards 
Foresters ... 

State Management 
Royal Household 
Telephonists 
Miscellaneous 



Senio 



^ Volume 4, Memorandum No. 1 , 



Paper- 



14 

10 and 14 
10 
10 

10 

10 

14 

10 

14 

Not listed 
14 
14 

Not listed 
Not listed 
14 

Mainly 10 
& 14 
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The Main Need 

3. The Union sees as the main need the replacement of the present rigid 
structure of water-tight general service and linked departmental classes and 
miniature departmental grades by an integrated Civil Service in which men and 
women of ability and character can make use of and extend their potential for 
service and leadership without being held back by artificial barriers, whether of 
class or age. Such a change would provide three main advantages: 

(1) It would make available to the Service a considerable potential of 
human ability which at present is under-utilised by reason of artificial 
barriers. 

(2) It would stimulate Civil Servants in post to fit themselves to take 
advantage of the new opportunities which were previously being denied 
to them. 

(3) It would act as an incentive to the recruitment of the type of forward 
looking people who are particularly necessary for a modern Civil 
Service and who at present are deterred by the dead end nature of a 
number of Civil Service positions, particularly those in the lower 
salary bands outside the clerical field. 

The Present Position 

4. In the Civil Service, as at present constituted, there are separate adminis- 
strative, executive and clerical structures, but it is considerably easier for a 
clerical to become an executive and for an executive to become a member of 
the administrative class than it is for a non-clerical to become a clerical or an 
executive. The Treasury Memorandum shows that in 1965 some 60 per cent 
of Executive Officers were recruited by promotions, mainly from Clerical 
Officers, and in the same year 30 per cent of the Administrative Class were 
recruited by promotion from the Executive Class alone. 

5. It is interesting that outside the Civil Service the tendency has been in the 
opposite direction. Thus, the “Industrial Manager: His Background and 
Career Pattern ” states that while 31 per cent of Managers in the North-West 
of England covered by the survey who were over fifty-five had started their 
careers in a clerical capacity, this applied to only 19 per cent of those aged 
under thirty-nine. On the other hand, the proportion starting as Laboratory 
Assistants, Technicians or Draughtsmen, while only 22 per cent in the case of 
Managers aged over fifty-five, was 44 per cent in the case of those aged under 
thirty-nine. 

The Alternative 

(a) Recruitment to the Executive Class 

6. The Treasury Memorandum’^ envisages an integrated management 
structure running from Grades I to 8, the latter being the basic recruitment 
grade. Treasury envisages four main sources of recruitment: 

The promoted Clerical Officer; the 18 year-old “A” level entrant; and two 
types of graduates. 

^ Memorandum No. 1 . 
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7. Whatever may be the merits ol’ lire proposal as such the U„l r 
strongly that a fifth major “ channel ” is essential if the Executive r " 
play the part required in a modern Civil Service. This “ fifth channel 
consist of a National intake of all grades with a maximum at/or ahnv. 
Clerical Officers, and these would come in. (as envisaged W the 
Memorandum on the “ Future Structure of the Civil Service ” in fhe 

Srad“k. ‘'“'f propose! 

8. In order that the Committee can appreciate the significance of this nm 
posal, the Union gives below some of the main C.S.U. grades who u c 
able to take advantage of such a proposal. (N.B. TheCpamSa. ' 

mhed ) be required to be 

Instructional Officers Grades A to 5 

Stores Supervisory Class Grades 1 to 4 

Musem Technicians Grades 1 to 3 

Officekeepers , 

Reproduction — Assistant Chief Photoprinters and above 
Radio Operators and above 
Radio Technicians and above. 

(b) Recruitment to the Clerical Officer Class 

believes that the current system of intake of 

IMrf^ ?h^T ^ T "“"owly based. As explained in paragraph 

126 of the Treasury Introductory Factual Memorandum “ Recruitment Ts bv 
direct recruitment and by the promotion of Clerical Assistants. In addition^ 
gmdes ” “nffie"csn-?“ “on among subordinate non-clerical’ 

grades which would be able to ^ ^ niain C.S.U. 



such a proposal; 

Grade 5 
Grades 4 and 5 
Grades 2 and 3 
Chief and above 
Singleton and above 
B.l and 2 



^ iiic lOllOW! 

grades which would be able to take advantage ol 
Stores Supervisory ... 

Museum Technicians 
Officekeepers 
Paperkeepers 
Photoprinters 

Repro. B 

Security Officer and above 
Telephone Supervisor and above 
C.S.U. Departmental Teleprinter Operating grades. 

(c) Recruitment to the Clerical Assistant Class 

mentlrSTAss Siam “=‘“0“ 

possess “ O ” level na .50 • *%^r. selection of candidates who 

addffion department, m J" ^“bject. In 

educational qualification, 'f tu tccruit candidates without the prescribed 
In the ctse TS^theret 

subordinate non-derical grades fotL^oTdolf members of the 

eiitai graaes tor London appointments only. In the opinion 
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of the Civil Service Union the restriction of this arrangement to London is 
entirely unjustified. The Limited Competition should be on a National basis. 
Firstly, there is no reason why members of the other grades who are not em- 
ployed in London should be denied the opportunities which are available to 
their fellow members who are employed in London and secondly, the Service is 
losing an untapped source of potential which could provide valuable recruitment 
for the Clerical Assistant Class and Indeed from that to the Clerical Officer Class. 

National Intake 

n. The C.S.U. has used this general phrase because It Is anxious not to 
exclude any reasonable method of selecting candidates and appreciates that 
there are a number of considerations which have to be borne in mind. Potential 
Clerical Officers and Executive Officers could be selected either by a Limited 
Competition for all eligible under sixty; or by the existing promotion pooling 
amongst certain clerical and executive grades (described in Estacode H.a.65 and 
66) being extended to all eligible grades ; or by a special class to class promotion ; 
or by a combination of these and other methods. 

The Need for Specialised Management 

12. In addition to a General Management class there is a real need to improve 
the present arrangements for specialised management. 

13. Indeed, modern practice increasingly demands that the manager should 
have practical first hand experience of the field in which he or she is managing. 
This calls for a substantial extension of specialised management which should 
include people drawn from the ranks of those supervised. In the C.S.U. view 
there is substantial scope for an extension of specialised management carried 
out by supervisory grades of existing specialised classes. In certain cases this 
may involve the creation of supervisory grades higher than those at present 
existing in the class. 

14. The points made below illustrate this principle. 

15. In the Stores field there is a need for higher specialised management 
drawn from the Stores Supervisory Class. The qualifications required of a 
Manager in this field are the ability to manage, plus experience of supervising 
and working in the stores at the lower level. Grades I, II and III Stores Super- 
visors should have the opportunity of advancement to higher levels with con- 
sequent benefit to the organisation of the Stores in the Civil Service. 

16. Similarly, in the Reproduction field there is need for specialised Photo- 
printer management above the level of Printing Office Manager. There is ample 
scope for Senior Printing Office Managers in the large departments. 

17. In the Forestry Commission (which is, of course, a fringe body) members 
of the Forester Class are not promoted into the Forest Officer Class, not because 
of lack of ability or experience, but simply because of the insistence of the 
Forestry Commission that an Honours Degree in Forestry is essential for a 
Forest Officer. This may well be a desirable qualification for direct entrants 
into the Forest Officer Grade, but it seems to the Union to be totally wrong to 
insist upon promotees having a Degree for the Forest Officer Class when this is 
not insisted upon for promotees into the Administrative Class. 
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The Organisation of the Reproduction Services 

18. The total cost of copy and printing services in the Civil Service ' 

substantial. Despite the recommendation by the Hutchinson Comm'H * 
departments should be equipped with machinery and staff to fulfil the' 
work load there is still a tendency for the Stationery Office to unde”t°i™“' 
substantial amount of work which should be undertaken by the denrt * 
themselves. P^ftments 

19. Each department should have a reproduction plan under which 

normal work load of the department should be fulfilled by its own staff a 
equipment. Given such a plan, equipment and staff can be provided fa 
located m the way best suited to fulfil both priority and non-prioritv wf S 
occurring in the different branches and regions. ^ 

20. The present arrangement provides for five different classes to be eneases 
m overlapping areas of the reproduction field. These are the ReproduchWn i 
and B Grades, the Photographer Class, the Photoprinter Class and the Dimii 
cator Operator Class. Experience in the outside field has shown that to haw 
number of different classes of employees engaged on the same or similar wort 
is a recipe for extravagance, inefficiency and restrictive practices The uZ 
suggests that immediate consideration should be given to the creation of a new 
General Service class to accommodate all staff employed in reproduction wort 
with promotion avenues throughout the class from top to bottom If reauired 
we would, of course, give details of the proposals we have in mind. ^ 

The Telecommunications held 

21. There is a need for a thorough rationalisation of the Civil Service Tele 
communmations structure covering both the maintenance and the operatinu 
fields. We are aware of the survey of electronics work carried on by The 
dTOtronics workmg party, but apart from one or two brief statements from the 
Official Side nothing concrete has emerged. 

p'''* Board of Trade (formerly Ministry of 

Aviation) should bring its telecommunications structure into line with the Civil 

uXZtT" f teleeommuniLTions and 

War from Z M f f “ co>"Piefftentary with cross 

of rThIoTi, ■ the existing stratified structure 

of Radio Technicians on the one hand and T.T.O.s on the other shmld be 
replaced by a single unified structure functioning on a general service basis. 

teewidh! should be open to 

SeS foTA a 5 establishment training ought pro- 

t Z appropriate stages in their career. This would 

Ancillary Work in the Laboratory 

linfedlpZttnZZl^^ agreed to the setting up of the 

departmental class of Laboratory Attendants. There is, however. stiU a 
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laree amount of ancillary work which could be taken over by Laboratory 
Attendants thus freeing the Scientific Assistant Class for higher work. It is 
recognised that an obstacle to this and other more productive methods of work 
can be an over rigid emphasis on manpower ceilings. It is important that these 
are operated in such a way that a department is free to effect economies even 
though this might result in an increase in the actual number employed. 

Instructional Officers 

26. The linked departmental class of Instructional Officers was set up in 1953 
to include “ non-industrial Civil Servants who are wholly or mainly employed 
on instruction on ancillary duties connected with instruction or on the super- 
vision of Instructional Officer Grades Unfortunately the Ministry of 
Defence is still using a high proportion of members of the technical classes and 
servicemen on instruction which could be carried out more effectively by the 
Instructional Officer Class. The Union through the Ministry of Defence Staff 
Side has given evidence to the Wilson Smith Committee about the employment 
of service personnel, and it is not therefore proposed to deal further with this 
point. 

27. In the Prison Department a number of instructional posts are occupied 
by Discipline Officers. It is the Union’s firm view that this is not in the best 
interests of instruction. The replacement of these Discipline Officer instructors 
by Instructional Officers would free them to perform their proper security duties. 

28. The Union is also seriously concerned that Prison Department has con- 
sistently refused to introduce supervisory posts in the Instructional Officer field. 
There are, therefore, no promotion outlets in their own Class for basic grade 
Instructional Officers. This lack of a career structure is not conducive to good 
relations between staff and management. 

Transfers between Civil Service and outside employment 

29. It is generally agreed that there is much value to the Civil Service in 
having the maximum flexibility between Civil Service and outside employment. 
However, under the present conditions there are some serious difficulties. We 
list these as follows : 

(1) In many oases Civil Servants are doing highly specialised jobs which do 
not correspond precisely to what is being done in the outside world. 
As a result the Civil Service qualifications are not recognised in the 
outside world. For example, C.S.O. Radio Operators have to pass an 
examination substantially higher than that of the Postmaster General 
First Class Certificate of Proficiency in Radio Telegraphy. Indeed 
holders of valid P.M.G. Ts who are trained as C.S.O Raffio Operators 
show a failure rate of 33J per cent on the initial training course. 
Despite this the qualified C.S.O. Radio Operator on leaving the Civil 
Service has no acceptable qualification which will permit him to obtain 
employment in the Radio Operating field outside this service. 

(2) The existing superannuation scheme means that older and more 
experienced people coming into the Civil Service have to come in with 
greatly reduced pension prospects. Equally Civil Servants who inight 
benefit from a period in outside employment can only do this by 
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sacrifichig all their pension rights. Tl,e Union accents ilv,t « 
genuine problem herebutthe existing arrangement undo.ih .ii ‘ '* » 

free transfer between the Civil Ser4a and^utsl emplXtr”'"‘* 

(3) The long Civil Service pay scales also act as a disincentive * ' 
coming into the Civil Service. The previous practice was 

Civil Service as essentially appropriate to*^ long teT,rcsT^^ 
Present ideas of flexibility will only be implemcnfed in terr'/*^' 
recruits to the Civil Service if there is a substantial shor^Lg oflr 

(4) The Union does not underestimate the need for security neverthrl 

It remains a fact that the time taken by the security authorS .* 
new recruits often results in the protective entente to 1 t 
seeking outside employment as they cannot afford, or do i ot wS,T 
wait the substantial length of time required. * * •“ 

Restriction of Capital Expenditure 

30. Under the existing philosophy departments appear to prefer to nr . 
heavy annual burden of expenditure for work whit could f X‘.“ 

Servants because they are unable or unwilling to include in the estfmat 
capital cost which could in fact be amortised at a mm-h 

“ - 

(2) The failure of departments to obtain printing equipment which wn„ia 

nr »'^ort period of time reticVtS opla^ng cost 

(3) The failure of the Civil Service to develop an up-to-date centralist 

theTrv equipment and methods which would Le 

very substantial sum now being spent on contract cleaning. 

Training 

aiders to afiws'staTr^^^^^^ "il °f ‘raining and ocn- 

complete impiSn‘ tte ?9 ^ 

sound” andtteSwouM4itho"^'^l;'“ ““ “ ''‘"‘d^mentally an- 

this type of false ec4omv £ ' “> Prevent any repetition of 

were reviewed at the beginning on96?r*"'^^‘d'°"a Working Party 

of the Whitley Bulletin) and revlaf^ ^'^bruary, 1966 issue 

veryhhmtedprogSnotos 

Union would wL^toXwat^^^^^^^^ P“rty to which the 

X“ate4arg1rtoaini^ aT^'T '»)■ Without 

taken action to carry out the4Lmmeidltioni" departments had 
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( 7 ) The need for ail new cnlranls to receive induction training within 3-6 
months of their Joining the Service (paragraphs 57 and 67). At one 
time there was great resistance to the Union’s view that induetion 
training should be available for all grades and not merely for the higher 
paid grades. There is still a tendeney for this approach to persist, and 
in the Union’s view, it is essential that this reeommendation is imple- 
mented for all grades, including the lower paid grades. 

(3) Technical Officers at evening classes to gain professional qualifications 
should be resorted to only when no day classes are available. Block 
release courses should be considered when offered in lieu of day release 
(paragraph 66). The Union recognises that this recommendation has 
resulted in a more enlightened attitude, but it is still concerned that at 
the beginning of 1966 only twelve departments had taken action to 
carry out this recommendation. 

(4) Management and Supervision Courses mounted within the Service should 
have mixed membership drawn from Administrative, Executive, Pro- 
fessional, Scientific and Technical Classes (paragraph 68). The para- 
graph quoted states bluntly that replies from departments showed that 
few of them gave adequate supervision or management training to those 
in the Professional, Scientific and Technical Classes. The Union also 
considers that this recommendation should apply to all Civil Service 
classes, and not merely to those who fall within a narrow definition of 
the groups mentioned in the recommendation. 

33. If the Union’s proposals for much fuller opportunities for the exercise of 
managerial functions are exercised the need for adequate supervision and 
managerial training will be even greater than it is today, and the recommendation 
of the Joint Working Committee will require implementation on a basis which 
will take into account the additional need for supervisory and management 
training for those grades whose chances for exercising management have been 
severely limited up to now. 

Personnel Development and Management 

34. The Civil Service Union believes that the establishment side of the 
Treasury functions wholly or mainly as a claim-resisting agency rather thaii as 
a Personnel Department in the modern sense. We believe that this arises 
because the organisation has not kept pace with modern developments and still 
suffers from the following built-in weaknesses : 

(1) Under the existing procedure Civil Service Associations can deal only 
with departments on matters affecting departmental grades and on 
departmental matters affecting general service grades. Departments, 
however, are strictly controlled by Treasury. Civil Service Associa- 
tions, therefore, are often dealing with departmental officials who have 
no authority to negotiate effectively and are prohibited from dealing 
with those who are responsible for the policies which are being dis- 
cussed. The other side of the medal is that the Treasury officials 
responsible for the policies are insulated from the opinions of the Civil 
Service Associations and inevitably are less well informed about 
departmental matters than the departmental experts they direct. 
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taken over full responsibility for negotiating pay and hou ■ 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food Ld in Ordn= V" 

In our view Treasury should take over negotiations in all h 

on all the issues on which departments are diVee*?, .I?"?™"!* 



on all the issues on which departments are directlv^con?^n™“‘* 
Treasury leaving departments responsible for Shtions c 
issues on which they are also responsible for decisions 

(2) The present complement of the Treasury establishment Hi„- ■ 

quite inadequate for the amount of work required from them T' ■* 
the mam reason for the considerable delay in negotiations n 
common for negotiations on a pay claim to take about a ye^r anil!s “ 
sometimes take very much longer. ^ ^ ^ “ % 

(3) The present form of organisation for pay negotiations in 

leaves much to be desired. As can be seen from ‘ Br feh W ? 
Calendar (columns 20 to 32) two divisions under tw^ ^ ^ “ 
Under Secretaries share the responsibility for negotiations onZ““ 
of non-industnal Civil Servants, The C S U is not ainnA ^ ^ 
members in both of these divisions. Such a 'form of ornL‘" 
bound to create problems and result in real'or !^Tgin°edZm “ 

(4) Under the present organisation the pay and management sides ^ 11 ,. 
Treasury estabhshments are separate and distinct. “ The Britisli 

ftereTr “ there are two pay diS 

t/rli ^ f two management divisions each headed by an Unde 
him d ff ■ '^ 1 ?''/ Association can thus be concerned with 
four different Under Secretaries responsible for four different asnen. 
of management. It is, of course, appreciated that Treasury dnnhUpt 
las Its own internal methods of co-ordination but the fact r^ains that 
T representative of the Official Side with whom a Civi 
ervice Association can deal except in the most exceptional circum 

therLlZ'’ f “•’“ve Under Secretary level but 

(5) The establishment side of the Treasury, of course renresents nniv , 
subsidiary aspect of the Treasury’s work. For obvTo”^^^^^ 

toraZffiCTtoblv''" of expenl 

aft t establishment work is coloured by the restrictive 

Zghf we?btrn'’r‘ 

ServZ wint i ^ personnel organisation for the Civil 

management ar“:gSor“ 

planning which*fe"an aspect of Mrs^ "®“ss“ry fresh emphasis to career 

too little attention wlthfn the^Service""'’in”kr®™“‘ 
earlier in this document th» tt keeping with the views advanced 

encouraging each employee^to^X tLZtiZ“'’ a deliberate policy of 
contribute to the gooS hLltrof”5tt^r^^^^^^^^^ 

(t) :tsur“f nSTow ‘r -htifficer’sliresent grade, and 

upon the human resonrcesXdyS Vand’’’®'’"'' 
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submitted by 

the county court OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 
October, 1966 



INTRODUCTION 

1. The County Court Officers’ Association is the officially recognised staff 
association for the 5,1 13 civil servants employed in County Courts. Ninety-one 
per cent of these are members of the Association and they include four grades 
of Chief Clerk (C.E.O., S.E.O., Special and Grade 1), three grades of Staff 
Clerk (S.E.O., Grade I and Grade II) and the grades of Senior Clerk, Clerical 
Officer and Clerical Assistant. Also included are Typists, Bailiffs and Ushers. 

The Association does not represent the 177 staff of County Courts Branch 
Headquarters except for seventy-six members of the Audit staff who audit the 
accounts of Magistrates and County Courts. 

1 The object of this memorandum is to make suggestions to the Committee 
on two subjects— the management of County Courts and the recruitment of 
legal assistants. The former subject is far more complex than the latter and it 
involves the allocation of duties between County Court Registrars and Chief 
Clerks, the chain of responsibility in the County Courts Branch and its position 
in the Lord Chancellor’s Department as a whole. 

COUNTY COURT ADMINISTRATION 

History 

3. The County Courts Act of 1846 created the present system of County 
Courts in England and Wales and brought into being the offices of Clerk 
(described in the interpretation section of the Act as “ chief clerk or registrar ”), 
High Bailiff and Treasurer. Section 24 of the same Act provided that the clerk 
should be an attorney. He had no judicial functions. 

Since 1846 there have been some fifteen County Courts Acts dealing with all 
aspects of County Court procedure. They have had the incidental effect of 
changing the position of registrar from that of clerk with no judicial functions 
to that of assistant judge. The offices of High Bailiff and Treasurer have been 
abolished and their duties have nominally been taken over by Registrars. 

County Court Judges, of whom there are now over eighty, have always been 
wholly judicial officers and are not directly concerned with the administration 
of the courts. 

Present Organisation 

4. Originally all the staffs of the courts were engaged and employed by the 
Registrars. In 1924 existing staff who passed a special examination became 
civil servants, and since that date all staff, except Registrars, have been 
recruited to the Civil Service. 
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County Court Officer, 

There are now 417 County Courts. 102 Renistrars 7 A«- * 
and 5,113 staff. In 1938 there were 255 Registrars aiW 2 
there were 123 Registrars and 2,200 staff ’ “ ^ »S6 

The rapid increase in staff since 1956 reflects the increase in n n- 
m the community and the importance of the County Court svsinn, ‘"‘‘‘"8 
isatton for collecting hire purchase debts and maintaining credircoutror®*”' 

5. The County Courts system is administered by the Countv rn * n 
of the Lord Chancellor’s Department from a Headquarters 

Yard, Westminster. S.W.l. The Head of the Branch irn^rmtSlfo' 
but the present incumbent is a Registrar with an allowance h, 

77 staff and is responsible to the Lord Chancello7throun?h s 
Sjr George Coldstream. ^ ® secretary, 

Shortcomings in present system 

6. The dual role of the Registrar as a judicial and administrative nfB 

causes a number of difficulties: “onnmstrative officer 

{a) Most Registars are fully occupied with their judicial duties - sum. . 
lesponsible for eight or nine courts over a wide area and mne. 

Ss ’’Mfj' r“T‘‘ administration of“2 

a?d”Lht' ii?wer>^oKy[ al" 

Md District Registrar in the District Registry of the High CouT^f 
Jus ice in Wrexham and Rhyl was recently" pointed to b72 
Registrar of Bangor, Caernarvon, Conway. Llandudno and Colwvn 
Bay, Llangefni, Holyhead and Menai Bridge, Llanwrst PortmadocrnJ 

Courts and DiftSS 

Sri^ou^bv Ch ef Registrars are mainly 

arried out by Chief Clerks; indeed, if they were not there wonlJ 

many onions when Registrars would not be available and the 
public would be kept waiting for decisions to be made 

“^et. 1959, provides that a Regishar 
must be a solicitor of at least seven years standing In practice those 

fwTInyTeSra"^'"^*^ 1° stafding-consequ2y 

staff any knowledge of Civil Service methods of 

Re^lZr™' ’ administration, accounting or Trsuty 

f completely independent and 
hcld resDonsiblo 2 1 administrative oifioers they can be 

in prSL Z « believed that 

Re^strars to ply damages)^ and does not call upon 

SSvsuid W administrative oflScers who can be 

and action This considerable independence of thought 

The Crtmimol nniformity between Courts, 

interpretation of 1-1 1 revealed differences of 

1 es and directions, odd if not erroneous procedures, 
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and lack of organisation of staff. But the County Courts Branch has 
been reluctant to give directions in these matters, which are clearly 
administrative and not judicial, because it does not wish to infringe 
the independence of Registrars. 

History of policy 

7. It has been the policy of the County Court Officers’ Association since 1956 
to obtain the transfer of administrative duties of Registrars to Chief Clerks 
(for list of duties see Appendix). A report of a sub-committee of the Association 
ms sent to the Lord Chancellor in 1959 and again in 1964. Both Lord 
Chancellors gave our submissions sympathetic consideration but neither saw 
St to make the suggested change. 

However, the Association of County Court Registrars was approached by the 
Association for the second time last year with the object of agreeing a list of 
duties which could be transferred and submitting such an agreed list to the 
Lord Chancellor. The Registrars’ Association has not finally committed 
itself, but our information is that the two Associations are in agreement in 
respect of four-fifths of the duties listed, and we believe that with further 
negotiations this difference could be narrowed. 

Consequences of the change 

8. An implicit consequence of this suggested transfer would be that the 
responsibility for administrative omissions and errors of County Court staffs 
would be taken from Registrars and thus the chain of responsibility would 
extend through the County Courts Branch to the Lord Chancellor. However, 
in view of the Lord Chancellor’s unique position as a member of the Judiciary 
and as a Minister it might be better to allot responsibility to another Minister, 
e.g. the Home Secretary, or even to create a Minister to take the Lord 
Chancellor’s responsibility for the administration of all Courts, including the 
Magistrates’ Courts. 

A larger department 

9. If this change in the responsibility resulted in the formation of a larger 
Department we would welcome it. It seems that government becomes pro- 
gressively more complex and that more specialisation will he required in the 
Qvil Service. Our special knowledge being court procedure and the admin- 
istration of justice generally we would welcome the formation of a larger 
Department embracing similar activities. This would provide more scope 
than we have at present for interchange of duties within a specialised field and 
better promotion prospects. We would not, however, wish to isolate ourselves 
from the rest of the Civil Service and believe that there should be avenues of 
promotion to other Departments for those with special qualities. We also 
believe that there should be sabbatical exchanges between Departments which 
ate required to work in co-operation. 

Recruitment of Legal Assistants 

10. Reference has been made in paragraph 9 to the need for specialisation. 
It follows from this that facilities must be provided for training, and encourage- 
ment given to those wishing to acquire the special knowledge of the Department. 
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’elation 



Obviously, County Courts are concerned with law and vet it ■ • 
for members of Court staffs to become either solieitors or h 
former because a County Court officer cannot serve articles 
because officers of Courts are barred from becoming members of tl I 



^However, several of our members have obtained the degree of Bachelor ot 



There is a shortage of Legal Assistants in the Lord Chancellor’s n 
and elsewhere and we believe that experienced Court officers withT»^u^'”‘ 
should be eligible for these posts. 



Summary of recommendations 

11. (1) Transfer of Registrars’ administrative functions to Chief Clerks 

® SSorl'‘^ «« Lord 

(3) Department to bo enlarged under that Minister 

(4) Experienced Court officers with law degrees to be eligible for 

motion to legal assistants. ® 



We believe that these changes would ensure that our Department is am 
equipped for its role in the modern state. partment is better 



appendix 






County Courts 

1. Responsibility for ensuring that process is issued according to rule. 

2. Collection of fees. 

3. The keeping of books of record. 

4. Registration of judgments and issue of certificates of satisfaction, etc. 

5. The granting of certified copies of Judgments and Orders etc 

" SZnf'Xtus^S 

7. Supervision of Bailiffs’ work. 



rr“riT‘®"““" 3’’ “‘I Order 25, Ruie 1 



9. Distribution of travelling expenses, etc. 

10. Appointment of locally recruited staff. 

11. Moeation of duties of clerks and bailiffs and exchange of staff. 

12. Forwarding of applications by staff. 

13. Liaison with Ministry of Works, including control of Ministry employee: 
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14. Responsibility for stationery, office requisites and equipment. 

15. Responsibility for Court or Circuit library. 

16. Disposal of old books and documents. 

17. Responsibility for circuit sittings and cause lists. 

18. Signing of letters to the Department. 

19. Control and supervision of Branch Courts. 

The following are similar duties which are nominally the responsibility of 
District Registrars and Registrars in Bankruptcy, all of whom are also County 
Court Registrars: 

District Registries 

1. Drawing of High Court Orders and Divorce Decrees. 

2. Custody of files, documents and records. 

3 Control of District Registry staff. 

4. Completion and signing of Civil Judicial Statistics. 

Bankruptcy Courts 

1. Drawing up Orders. 

2. Custody of documents, files and records. 

3. Control of staff. 

4. Collection of fees. 

5. Certifying lists of proofs. 

6. Responsibility for payments to the Official Receiver. 
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THE CUSTOMS AND EXCISE CONTROLLINO 
ASSOCIATION 



grade 



October. 1966 



I. This paper is tendered by the Controlling Grade Assooiafi™ .r .r 
Customs and Excise Department. The Controlling Grade is the serorlr 5' 
of the Outdoor Service” of this Department. Its members c^t of t 
grades whose duty it is to charge and collect practically the whole of L 
country s indirect taxation. In the practical administration of the Cus om! a 

Exdse legislation the Controlling Grade are continually if clad ^ ^ 
highest levels of trade and industry and with other Government DepartmenB 

f — Grade is recruited by selection from the Surveyor Grade 

which IS in turn recruited from the Officer Grade by examination and ffiteS 
The structure of the Controlling Grade ranges from C.E.O. level (Inspector/ 
Assistant Collector) to Under-Secretary (Chief Inspector). The Se 
organised as an Inspectorate at Headquarters and a Collectorate in charge 
thirty-four Collections, into which the country is divided for administrative 

the Collectorate but all new entrants have to serve first in the Inspectorate and 
then in a CoUection before being considered for further promotion Collectors 
nf nlr’fr* ° conduct of business in their Collections including the 

St ves oHte r “ They are the personal rfpf 

sentatives of the Commissioners within their respective Cohections Thi- 

eClfan’LXc?"“%'°’^ Problems 

The S of revenue and for periodic inspection of Collections. 

Commissioners of Tmt Service and is responsible to the 

s:,”ss“ 3.s:r" “ — 

he fim? f convenience under two headings, 

he hrst, General , refers to the Civil Service as a whole. The second, 
has particular relevance to the Customs and Excise 



The second. 

Department, as such. 

A. GENERAL 

mem ^ efficient Service. Recruit- 

not be allowed to deviatrfrnlf^w ““^1 within narrow limits, must 

grade. Shortemuino. desired standards deemed necessary for any 

the current performfnrr ' respect not only seriously impair the Service in 

and depressed standards forlhe f -*'i f ceate a legacy of inefficiency 

P iseu stanaards for the Civil Service of the future. Such deterioration 
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allowed to develop in one decade would most certainly take several decades to 
eradicate and would prove most costly, not only to the Civil Service, but to the 
general economy of the country. 

Inadequate recruitment, whether in numbers or quality or both, sets up a 
vicious circle. Inefficient performance is immediately apparent in loss of service 
not only to the Department concerned but to the public, the trading community 
and to the economy generally. Under present-day conditions the potential 
effects of Civil Service inefficiency on the community become increasingly 
dangerous. An impaired service to the community then damages the public 
image of the Civil Service and today this damage would be almost irreparable. 
The circle is completed by the poor image discouraging further recruitment of 
even the least acceptable type of recruit. 

It is thus imperative that the Civil Service should both attract and secure 
adequate numbers of suitable recruits. In present conditions, this can only be 
done by offering an interesting career with salaries and conditions that compare 
favourably with other competing offers. “ Interesting ” as used in this con- 
nection implies inter alia adequate scope for promotion, freely available 
opportunities for transfer to other posts for which individuals might have 
special potentialities and other “ facilities ” dealt with under headings below. 
Salaries must be competitive ; at present and in the foreseeable future this has 
special significance in London and the South-East. Social security has com- 
pletely altered the thinking of younger people and the bait of a sure job, with 
continuity of employment as almost a certainty, can no longer be relied upon to 
attract those considering careers to the Civil Service. The size of initial salaries 
and the arrangement and length of the scale, together with other ancilliary 
attractions, such as luncheon vouchers, sporting facilities and the like, are the 
main considerations influencing the potential employee’s final choice. Once 
recruited, the recruit must be retained by a salary which continues to compare 
favourably with those paid in similar fields and by the sure knowledge that 
reasonable opportunities for further advancement are within his grasp. Again 
as a result of full employment and social security, resignations and transfer to 
more attractive employment outside the Civil Service are becoming increasingly 
frequent. Such transfers often take place after much time and money have been 
spent in training the recruit. Wasteful expenditure is thus added to expensive 
inefficiency resulting from changing personnel. 

5. Training. The modern machinery of public administration grows in- 
creasingly complex. This calls for versatility from the individual and makes his 
own contribution to the broad overall plan difficult for him readily to under- 
stand with precision. In these circumstances carefully conceived and organised 
training becomes a necessity, both for the general efficiency of the machine as a 
whole and for obtaining the maximum contribution from the individual. 
Clearly training both “ at the desk ” and in specially created courses is a necessity 
at the time of initial recruitment and on promotion to higher posts; but exper- 
ience shows that training should not be limited to such occasions. Short courses 
at not infrequent intervals throughout a man’s career serve as a useful refresher, 
allow new developments to be adequately brought to notice and generally 
stimulate staff to greater interest and “ career mindedness ”. Further, those 
with latent ability which has not been revealed previously often find such a 
course a means to demonstrate their unknown qualities, with mutual advantage 
to themselves and to the Civil Service as a whole. 
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6. Opportunity should be taken also to send Civil Servants whenev 
to courses and conventions organised outside the Civil Service 

are obvious. Quite apart from the acquisition of knowledee from ta™ 
such, the Civil Servant has opportunity for meeting those in othe^®®* 
mutual exchange of problems with all the benefits which acrr„/f *’ 
contacts. such 

7. As a corollary to systematic training, there should be movement nf . » 
between Afferent branches and sections of individual Departments Td si 
different Departments. Original selection for a particular grade or offl ^ 

not preclude re-classification or re-allocation. Tim oS 
personnel into the posts which suit their abilities to 
Although present selection methods are reasonably successful, mistltedoT'' 
and in any case, people change and show ability that was liot evident r ™' 
The late developer is not met solely in the schoolroom. Re-classifictfion 
allocation may be required to place the round peg in a round hole or tmav a' 
necessary to give a suddenly discovered “ flyer " the nrooer nnl i 
make the best use of his abilities. ^ opportunity to 

8. Finally under this heading some reference must be made to outside eynm 
lence m industry and commerce. The present-day Civil Servii 7.i , 
integrated in the economy of the country, contacts wMi industry and cLmS 
are commonplace in a great deal of the Civil Service’s work Ld the TS 
Civil Servant is the one who amongst other things knows how thp mi, j 
conducts its business. In these circumstances, tirprese7somew^^^^ 

and almost personal means by which Civil Servants acquire such knSd® 

lifnT Clearly much could be gained by sending them m 

oan for periods m outside industry and commerce. It might be possible tn 

even greater arantege could 1^ 
o^govLnfent.^ ®°"^ething of the workings 

rep;es®erdTuUvKs‘''“ ''‘T Service will be 

presented tuUy by those more directly concerned. One aspect which mav nnt 

sZething J" cases the technical branch is often 

may be drawn ^ ft 

eTeriencrin thl? n " and consist of personnel with wide 

which often exists wheZv th pertains, the practice 

municaZ?hSiI subsequently corn- 

time. Thereis n~„ 1 wasteful in manpower and 

technical advisers should *’’® circumstances envisaged, 

executive authoritv We- *'’™sclves be vested with administrative and 
nrgeZevieZf 2 nZ attention the necessity for an 

could be made ^ ^departments where it is possible that this change 

B. CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 

genLuy^IZparZulZ'' f applicable to the Civil Service 

any, nave particular application in the Customs and Excise Department, 

essential day to day business of the Department rests fairly and 
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squarely on the shoulders of the grade of Officer of Customs and Excise. 
OfBcers are in constant close contact with members of the trading community 
on their own ground in the assessment and verification of Customs and Excise 
duties. Officers must see that revenue traders comply with the law and regula- 
tions and this imposes a heavy responsibility upon them particularly at the 
inception of a new charge. It is for them to achieve the happy marriage between 
trade convenience and revenue requirements. 

12. In view of the function of the Officer of Customs and Excise and of his 
conditions of service, it is essential that the right type of man be recruited to 
the grade and for this reason direct entry Officers are specially recruited as a 
Departmental Grade and not drawn from the general Executive intake. This 
specialist recruitment is effective in that in general it attracts a sufficient body of 
recruits and meets the needs of the Department. However the practice of once 
an Officer always an Officer does not necessarily meet in every case the best 
interests of the individual or the needs of the Department. For example, where 
it is established that the aptitude of new recruits fits them for desk jobs rather 
than for the more practical work of the Officer of Customs and Excise, there 
should be adequate machinery for their transfer to the Executive Classes within 
or without the Department. The converse process could be applied to members 
of the Executive Classes of the Department. Such transfers, although possibly 
few in number, should not be regarded as exceptional. 

13. So far as training is concerned, Officers undergo thorough initial training 
but training of higher grades is on a much smaller scale. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that the need exists for both career training and further 
training as progress is made on promotion particularly in techniques of 
management. 

14. Special mention also must be made of the value of outside experience in 
industry and commerce to the “ Outdoor Service ” of the Customs and Excise 
Department. In the course of their duties Officers of Customs and Excise come 
in daily contact with the industrial and commercial world and thereby obtain 
extensive knowledge of business methods and thinking. There is no doubt, 
however, that much would be gained if there was a degree of training provided 
within industry and commerce, not only for Officers but for officials of higher 
grade. Benefit would accrue both to the officials in their own work and to the 
Department as a whole. Men who have enjoyed such periods of secondment 
would have a much enhanced value in the event of their promotion to higher 
grades. 
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submitted by 

THE CUSTOMS AND EXCISE FEDERATION 
October, 1966 



This paper is submitted on behall' ol' the Customs and Excise Fedp f 
tile staff association representing the Officer Grade of H M 
Excise. The Officer Grade is the main grade of the Outdoor Service of 
and Excise, the duties and structure of which are set out in paraeranhs 1 1x7 
of the “ Introductory Factual Memorandum on the Civii S S”' fbli, 
to you by H.M. Treasury. submitted 

Structe‘‘^““ “ sections-Recruitment. Promotion and 



RECRUITMENT 

1. The structure and strengths of the grades in the Outdoor Service is shown 

m paragraphs 137 to 141 of the Introductory Factual Memorandum on the 
Pn *\“alysis of recruitment to the Officer Grade since I960 is 

tabulated in paragraph 142. One column is missing from the tables in paragraph 
142 that of the numbers actually competing in the examinations. For exampk 
m the years 1952-55 inclusive, although there were 4,214 applications to dt’ 
only 3,115 competed in the examinations, and it is believed that in the current 
period the proportion of those applying but failing to compete has, if anythins 
increased. We conclude that there have not been sufficient potential remiits 
n thra? “/i healthy competition. There has been a serious deterioratiol 
vac^cies in irgrade'' “ ™ 

2. A most disturbing feature revealed by the present table is the larae 

y friTdO “P Thus, in the 

y ars I960 65, only 818 took up appointment against 940 declared successful 
a pre-service wastage of 13 per cent. The statement in paragraph 143 of the 

w th tt ha" broadly kept pat 

Ta been?To‘”“n\®^ Since 19M L 

tcLd oT ® "“■"hers and some aUeviation 

To veTteasuref nVr ,1“ reorganisation in 1965 which 

S th^re ha? b °*er grades. Throughout this 

fn “‘“sive additional hours of work 

and current leVklnt' ^-if work, the position has deteriorated 

ftat sterhVrT * ‘ *he situation. It is thus important 

mtw ° before service, but to eliminate 

nm eh of the needless was t age after commencement of service. 

^ Volume 4, Memorandum No. 1 . * ' 
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3. The current machinery of recruitment (enrolment before conclusion of 
medical and other enquiries), apart from ensuring that there is the minimum of 
delay in meeting the heavy manpower demand, also indicates that the 
Department is anxious to avoid the risk of the invited successful candidates 
taking other jobs before being appointed to the Officer Grade. But the 
Department’s worries do not end with recruitment as there is a continual 
heavy wastage during the early years of service. During the period 1st January, 
1963, to 30th June, 1965, 42 Officers resigned. Of this 42, 6 had served less 
than 12 months (not fully trained); 8 between 12 and 18 months; 2 between 
18 and 24 months; 8 between 24 and 36 months. We believe this to be 
dangerous as it virtually cancels out, on a numerical basis, the recruits from a 
single competition. But in addition it is costly to the Department. The 
expense of training these Unattached Officers who left the Department after the 
training period must have been substantial and many have now gone into 
outside commercial employment with a fairly intensive knowledge of the 
Department’s revenue control. 

4. The Federation believes that there are several unsatisfactory features of 
the Officer Grade remuneration that influence potential recruits against seeking 
employment or even accepting employment when qualified, and, in addition, 
have played an important part in producing the losses to the Grade of the 
younger members mentioned above. 

5. The first is the extremely long salary scale. Even with two special 
increments it means that the new recruit at age 18 needs 19 years to reach the 
maximum; viz: 



£ 



Age 18 



674 

739 

803 

862 

909 

960 

1,011 

1,060 

1,106 

1,152 

1,193 

1,230 

1,267 

1,303 

1,346 

1,397 

1,449 

1,502 

1,566 

1,639 

1,711 

1,792 

1,866 

1,874 



19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 



25 and over 
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The entrant to the Officer Grade does not have the almost ton 
certainty of promotion to the Senior Executive Officer and the o ““ 

still further promotion which is an attraction to recruits of simii;. “f 
qualifications in the rival field of the Executive Class entrv Th ^ “‘‘“Ml 
Officers to frequent removal to any part of the United Kinadoi! *^ 
emphasised in recruitment material, is a further deterrent. * ‘"’“S'y 

6. In addition to this liability for removal, there is the drawbact nf i. 
service in the London area. This is a common feature experieted nofo i '' 
the Civil Service but in commerce and industry. Service in I onH ■ , 
disadvantages. For the new entrant to the Officer S 
removal to London in the early years of service and for a ImL 
It IS certain removal there, after a few years service, to take 1 “ 

appointments Dispersal plans and zoning of offices to the peZe™ nSlt 
be of practical advantage to many Government Departments but Zh ft ^ 
pattern of indirect taxation dependent upon visL to tL’ dock pW 
commerce and industry, these difficulties must be permanently f 

staffing in the Outdoor Service of the Customs and Excise. w'li 

l Officer on low salary, even the addition of ft, 

London Allowance does not make service in London attractive and 
remove themselves at the first opportunity, often at their own expense Th! 

“'''"S- difficulties of housing, heavy den^ 

travelling, the wasted time in journeys and the consequential effect on HviJ 
understandingly sours the individual, is not conducive to full efficiencv^n 
working and increases the reluctance to return under (comZfZ Ph ! 
Officer conditions. An adequate London Allowance would help to meeUav to 

tacihties in the higher cost London housing area would remain Tt L Lti, 
wrong for the individual to be placed in such a quandary by virtue of inescauable 

aX: “d"tr lose;,? Zt:s s 

recruh Zuhe are unknown to the potential 

undemstaated Thro'fX should not be 

the'inldXXrftZV‘“'"i‘r° ‘'“atures be removed. One. 

NatiZjE“d tZf' 1 “ Weighting, can be solved only on a 
rational basis than th^ reluctance of the Treasury to proceed on a more 
although it mieffi he d'® Service as a whole. Similarly 

rectified by the ft ‘h® scale could be 

that under no circnmst " ’ ™ governed by the Treasury insistence 

attitude mZ be ovXrJ “ ‘ ‘ This 

to reflect the fact that aZofeZ^haZ^II ^ “ 

his duties earlv in hie ca • ^ responsibility for the entire range of 
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10. We have detailed above why it is necessary to remove two disturbing 
features of Officer Grade service. There are others, such as promotion to which 
we refer later, but there is one further aspect of recruitment we should like to 
stress. We would emphasise some of the statements made by the Treasury in 
their advance Note on the Future Structure of the Service. Considerable 
changes have been made in the country’s educational system and our pattern 
of recruitment is not attuned to this. We must secure a bigger share of the 
young people who receive full time higher education. The good 18-year-oId 
who before the war came in after taking his Higher Certificate increasingly goes 
on now to higher education and is lost to the Officer Grade. 

11. The Treasury have recognised this in their proposals^ for the future 
pattern of recruitment and flow through the management structure of a re- 
designed general service. We do not quarrel with this approach, but contend 
that the same treatment must be applied to the specialist and technical grades 
of the Service. Much available talent is being wasted because of a serious 
breakdown in the advertising agency service of the Civil Service Commission. 
During the past ten years the age of entry to the grade has been extended to 
facilitate the entry of older candidates and the effect of the age-pay structure 
at the minimum maintains financial inducement. But the publicity side of 
recruitment has not been adapted to attract such people. Despite the efforts 
of the Federation, through the Department, there is little or no evidence of 
any serious attempt to recruit in the graduate or late university and higher 
education field. Recent experiences of families of serving members of the 
Department readily demonstrate that the opportunity of recruitment to the 
Officer Grade is not being made known to those currently seeking employment 
at the completion of their studies — this, at a time when the Civil Service 
Commission is aware of the acute manpower shortage in the Grade. We would 
propose that the Officer Grade be included in those grades for which the 
Commission seek recruits in the university and higher education field. 

PROMOTION 

12. Reference has been made to the Treasury Note on the Future Structure 
in the context of recruitment and the Federation’s contention that the treatment 
recommended should not be restricted to the “ central ” Civil Service. We 
repeat this when considering promotion. A detailed review of the operation of 
the Outdoor Service would soon demonstrate that, in the words of paragraph 1 
of the Treasury document: 

“ the work of these classes ranges from the formulation of policy proposals 
to the management of the machine, both at headquarters and in the local and 
regional offices. The term “ administration ” is used in the Civil Service to 
cover both policy formulation and also managerial functions. The term is 
not commonly used in this way outside the Service, and sometimes leads to 
misunderstanding. In this paper, therefore, we use the term “ management ” 
to cover both policy making and managerial functions, as is the general 
practice in private industry.” 

There is no doubt that the Treasury definition quoted above applies equally 
to the Outdoor Service structure ranging from the Officer of Customs and 
Excise up to the Chief Inspector. 

^ Memorandum No. 1. 
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13. It is therefore important that the same considerations now bei 
for the Treasury classes should be applied to the technical and sneo' r 
mental grades. Unless machinery is devised to ensure the flow of aH 
suitable material through these grade-structures and from them 
grades of the Civil Service then the whole intention of easy flow fro ' i! 
to the higher would be negatived for such as the Outdoor Service of ^ ‘oi® 
and Excise. the Custom. 



ustonis 



14. Quite naturally any measure of increased flexibility in thi. « u 
benefit the promotion opportunities of the Oflicer Grade The cont' a 
prospects on promotion and outlet from the OflTicer Grade has heeo 
of Federation action for many years, as for example. Federation evfde^c ^ ? 

1930 Royal Commission on the Civil Service. Indeed, the Deoartm^iT 
concerned with this over the years, to the extent of stating the rrSm I . 
the same time admitting tliat they had no ready solution As recent ! , J 

1962, the Parker Committee, in its review of the Outdoor SMvice cSd^“''’ 
one sechon that the toot of the trouble was much more the narrow or3nt "! 
outlet for Officers to the Surveyor Grade ”. Although this indenen^?^“f^ 
was appointed in a limited sense to investigate, /trier a/fa the mranlrt 
the Outdoor Service and in particular the Oflicer Grade their 
naturaUy brought out the fundamental grievances of the GmJe On nromn?" 

the Report states “Although the Board’s representatives pointed ou?CtJ 

rato 1 Surveyor to 10-5 Officers did not really reflect the ‘ 

umties for Officers, which in the Department’s view were more nearlvT to 7 ' 
they admitted that their opportunities were inferior to the general ru/of oln 
entrants to the Executive Class”. The Committee adde” ‘‘“uch a? 
org^sation which we have recommended would be sound on merite \ut iu 
offiybem“S.”'™’ of the Oflicer Gr’ade can 

15. We could state much more on this topic, but it would merely 
the impoverished prospects of the Grade when romZed Zh th! 1 
certain opportunity of the normal Open entrant to the Executive*^n»f”f* 
attaining two promotions to the Senior Executive Officer Grade Cli)s?t 

w occuteuce, whilst similar promotions to other Departmenta are 

sZLZs“ndeZZtt°'’'’“‘T'c°® 0“«ooi 

Administrative Grade bn/?''™ Service, for exceptional promotion to the 
oS “a’ '’™"8.>-®8‘‘rd to the successful careers of those 

lo“ to eZain I at a complete 

proportion of successes secured by Outdoor Service 
^ H ^ P™P-‘i°n^ entering°“The°Tre™; 

futZ O posts m the Civil Service should be open in the 

properly wouldZfl melt^tb*^^* abilities, but the present system, if operated 

includes ve^^^L^r-tert^rgS^^^^ 

division between the ‘it® i°ng established 

technical, professioZ and TSt^iZeT^^^ and the experienced fields of 
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Such a move would enhance the present slender promotion prospects in a 
grade possessing a developed expertise that derives from direct experience in the 
outfield of commerce and industry on the traders own territory, who feel 
frustrated in employment which demands nothing like the full potential and to 
which they are condemned for the last twenty years of their service. It needs 
JO comment from us to show that such a state of affairs is not conducive to zeal 
and is therefore detrimental to the efficient working of a Revenue department. 



STRUCTURE 

17. The major barrier to any rationalisation of the promotional flow from 
the Officer Grade commensurate with the ability and experience gained from 
service is the present structure of the Department. At present the Department 
structure is based on a heavy concentration of staff at Headquarters with a 
thinly spread structure in the outfield. We would propose instead (a) a transfer 
of all work, excluding legal and establishment work, from the Secretaries’ Office 
to the redesigned Chief Inspector’s Office, coupled with (6) an extensive regional- 
isation and decentralisation. These measures would both improve the pro- 
motional flow in the Outdoor Service and go some way towards mitigating the 
many difficulties of service in the London area. 

18. The Department’s view of decentralisation and devolution has been con- 
ditioned by their insistence that a strong Headquarters organisation is essential 
to ensure equitable uniformity in fiscal administration. This was clearly 
developed in a policy document on the “ Reorganisation of the Outdoor 
Service ” in November, 1945. But the conditions and principles of 1945 cannot 
be upheld as being automatically applicable in 1966 and they now urgently 
require re-examination. 

The organisation of state services on sound lines based on ideas evolved in 
the competitive business world has long been advocated by influential public 
bodies and Parliamentary Committees. There is a strong climate of opinion in 
favour of regionalisation or decentralisation, which in itself would overcome the 
great difficulties of staffing, accommodation, travelling, etc. inherent in a 
centralised headquarters organisation, especially one based in London. 

19. We would agree that any re-arrangement or re-organisation of the 
Customs and Excise on a regional basis should present a fiscal machine that does 
not infringe the canon of equity but which is demonstrably more economic and 
efficient. In fact, at the present time a large proportion of the administrative 
decisions in Board’s Files are framed in the Outdoor Service and merely endorsed 
in the Secretaries’ Office. Many of the practical problems which are required 
to be cleared by “ Board’s decisions ” completely depend on local conditions, 
requirements and control, for which local submissions are made in the light of 
well publicised legislation, Departmental regulations, conditions or rules and 
for which the Board’s approval is endorsement after Chief Inspectors’ Office 
consideration. Many of these cases could expeditiously and economically be 
dealt with in an expanded outfield structure, modified on a regional basis. 

20. It is appreciated that, notwithstanding the trend of thought indicated in 
paragraph 18 above, Parliamentary overseers of the Civil Service operations 
would be suspicious of any new system, more so in a main Revenue Department, 
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unless the experiment had been performed, successfully, elsewhere Th 
experience in the “ sister ” Revenue Department of the Inland ReVe^™* 
great significance. The administration of the Inland Revenue is cleaTV* 
on the principle of decentralisation— they are rightly proud of this f 
recorded in the Factual memorandum on the Civil Service (1966V 
“ The Chief Inspector of Taxes is responsible, as head of the Branch 
Board of Inland Revenue for all its activities. With the assistance’!??' 
Head Office staff stationed partly in London and partly in provincial 
he manages and directs the staff of the Branch, advises the Board on « 
within the Branch’s province and in the expert treatment of special tvn r 
taxation work, gives guidance to local Inspectors, issues instructions t “ 
ordinate practice throughout the country and makes periodical insDecn!l“r 
the work of tax districts. The feature of the Branch is its deeree 
centralisation to over 720 district offices (tax districts)." 

21. The significance of this last sentence is outlined by Sir Alexander lehn.. 

in the New Whitehall Series publication; “ The Inland Reveii“e ”; “ 

“ The characteristic feature of the branch organisation is the thoronol 
going delegation of authority to the local officer. The headquarters units of 
the centralised branches are kept quite small and the control which tl. 
necessarily exercise over local offices is deliberately made as light as possiM? 
There is relatively little passing of files from junior to superior? senior officeV; 
have supervisory duties and are available for consultation on points o 
difficulty, but the general rule is that each case is in the hands of one officer 
who disposes of it in his own authority.” ' 

22. The control of the Head Office staff of the Chief Inspector of Taxes 
Branch is vested m the Chief Inspector with his two deputies, one of whom is 
mainly concerned with matters of establishment and organisation and the oth 
with technical aspects of the work. There are twenty-five senior principal 
inspectors who are each responsible for some specialised field and to support 
ffiese are junior inspectors, who serve at Head Office for a limited term Sd a 

2'''® essential function of this Head’ Office 
specialist unit is advisory. Although the district inspector is required to submit 

SiX r * relate to points 

«oected to^snen!"?"^“ Inspector could not reasonably be 

Lfpectors^ them Additionally the specialist senior principal 

S s^re “titrent trends and problems within L 

®*™®‘tire of a well tried fiscal 
rfffie Cus^lranrf reorganisation of those sections 

comrol o^thro^if ®™®®rned with the practical assessment, verification 

mentik '’“ve indicated above that funda- 

sttuette Invl! e'ready exist, the very nature of our “field” 

established in tho n ut ““It'^ry for this aspect. The expertise already 
the new svstem guarantee of working success of 

, ause the efficiency of the present system is firmly based on 
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this pre-requisite. To the Department’s gain would be a closer knit outdoor 
machinery enabling a more speedy economic service on decentralised references 
with, on the management side, a drastic reduction of the London problem. 
But of even greater importance in the management field would be the advantage 
to be gained from permitting the easier flow of able officials from the grades of 
the Outdoor Service into the higher echelons of the Service as a whole and 
bring into being the Treasury proposals to provide a service pattern “ which 
would also provide for officers who have made their early careers in specialist 
and professional cadres, and thus increase the opportunities for flexibility in 
filling the top posts in the service ” (Treasury advance Note, paragraph 6). 
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submitted by 

THE CUSTOMS AND EXCISE FEDERATION 



1. The attention of the Customs and Excise Federation has been dr. 
the Supplementary Evidence presented to your Committee bv the 
Civil Servants in April 1967.' The picture of the Customs and 
portrayed m paragraph 23 of the Society's evidence is so ineompte^^^^^ 
inaccurate that my Executive Committee has directed me to submit eS ^ 
rebuttal of the Society’s statements and conclusions in so flrtlhe 
Officer of Customs and Excise is concerned. 

2. In paragraph 26 the Society asserts that it accepts the criteria set out hv 

the Treasury, in their submission on Departmental Classes,* for the introdn!!' ^ 
of a new Departmental Class or for the continuance in its present form^of l 
of the ex sting Departmental Classes. The Federation £ 

criteria but whereas the Society seeks to show that they do not apply to ^ ‘t™ 
and Excise we contend that the grade of Officer of Customs and Exdse meeS 
Treasury criteria in full. This contention is based, of course, on anffitaat 
knowledge of the conditions of service of the grade of Officer of C, ism™ , s 
Excise and the scope of the work which the grade is ?eqS to pSC S 
Societys knowledge IS perforce much more superficial and their use of such 
terms as Customs Officer grade ” displays their lack of detailed knowledge of 
oL*er“*“a ° CMtoms and Excise Department. (There is no Custom! 

® although the term is sometimes loosely, and incorrectly used 

are a! f Waterguard staff whose^duties 

are almost wholely anti-smuggling). The Society refers to the single grade 

rertN^Offlerr;' Executive Officer duties, and atrfS 

p ® frequently performed by officers paid within the 

“ ^ofZZn^f biVr'^ E‘-“''-down of d"o 

1 veis ot importance but the Federation has recently carried out a series of 

exercises over the range of the Officer Grade work. We aresafefied the 
S AlVouXin d““n “ comparable to E.O. level is quite 

rTg s of the ll o? Z '" ? ® higher 

S bv the eel i “ do the simpler tasks, this is 

official oremkps h.iil c®t^'al, working at trader’s premises remote from 
The Society’s nicture "'°rlc arising on the particular occasion. 

perSl E o wi 1 f “’E-0- «ng'= °f ‘he scale frequently 

Lie LideL^lv IS completely untrue. (The Officer Grade salary 

different scale coincident with H.E.O. at the maximum, is a very 

with the infusion nf considerably higher than E.O. and progressing, 

^he infusion of special increm ents, in a different nntinrn h 

* Memorandum No. 46 ’ ~ ' — 

Memorandum No. 12. 
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3 . One of the virtues of the single grade of Officer of Customs and Excise is, 
contrary to the Society’s contention, its flexibility. This has been upheld by two 
independent Committees in the last decade or so — the Croft Committee in the 
mid-SOs and the Parker Committee in 1962. Save in a comparatively few 
special cases, Officers have charge of an area and are responsible for all work 
arising therein. Classification of duties at E.O. and H.E.O. level, or specialisation 
in other ways, would lead to an individual trader being controlled by two or 
more Officers instead of the one Officer under the present system. There would 
be a loss of efficiency and an increase in manpower. 

4. The point really at issue is whether there is a need for the staff to be 
“trained in skills which are peculiar to the Department and which would 
normally require the attainment of a definite qualification. . . The answer 
is yes. The training programme for new entrant Officers extends over six months, 
during which time they receive both theoretical and practical instruction in the 
laws of indirect taxation and all aspects of revenue control. During and at the 
conclusion of the training period the pupil has to satisfy the Department by 
written and other tests that he has acquired the necessary skills. Following 
the training period the Officer is then sent into the outfield to assist more 
senior colleagues and is not allowed to take charge of a Station or Area for a 
further six months. Even then he is not finally accepted as an Officer of Customs 
and Excise, his probation period extending yet a further twelve months, when 
his capabilities are again assessed. 

5. The case for maintenance of a Departmental Class is, in our view, 
unanswerable. 

The inaccurate and distorted picture given in the Society’s supplementary 
evidence has made this submission necessary and I should be glad if you will 
place these observations before your Committee. 
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MEMORANDUM No. 32 
submitted by 

THE CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 
LAUNCH SERVICE ASSOCIATION 

November, 1966 



1. The Launch Service of the Customs and Excise Department exists to 
convey Officers of the Waterguard Service to and from their work afloat 

on River and Harbour Patrols. 

2. The work of the Waterguard include the watching, meeting, visiting and 
searching of incoming and outgoing vessels and attending to those in harbour. 

3. The Launch Service consists of fourteen Launch Stations and has Launches 
of from 30 feet to 73| feet in length under their control. The service operates 
twenty-four hours a day seven days a week. Officers employed in the Launch 
Service are ex-Royal Navy men and at present there exists four grades: 

Mate in Charge 
Engineer Mechanics 
Deckhands 

Mechanic Deckhand (these are men who can assist in the engine room or 
act as Deckhands in an emergency). 

4. The work of the Launch Service consists solely to do with their Launch: 
navigation, steering, operating the engine, keeping working parts properly 
oiled, and attending to mnor defects and refuelling. Handling ropes and 
fenders, cleaning and polishing the bright work and generally handling the 
Launch. The duties of course are performed according to grade. 

5. Redundancies in the Launch Service since 1951 are as follows: 

1 launch 3 crews 7 men 

1 launch 3 crews 7 men 

1 launch 2 crews 6 men 

1 launch 2 crews 6 men 

1 launch 3 crews 9 men 

3 launches 5 crews 8 men 

1 launch 1 crew 2 men 

1 launch 1 crew 4 men 

1 launch 1 crew 2 men 

1 launch 1 crew 5 men 

1 crew 



12 launches 23 crews 56 men 



Dunston 

Sunderland 

Harwich 

Erith " ■■ 

Woolwich 

Harpy 

Southampton 

Weymouth 

Plymouth [ 

Gravesend 

Middlesbrough 

Total 

260 
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6. These days it is difficult to get recruits owing to the type of work, low 
wages, and shift work. The shortage of staff means the men employed in the 
Launch Service work an excessive amount of shifts, become social outcasts; 
owing to their shift work little time is spent with families and friends. And 
again because of the nature of their duties Public Holidays are spent working; 
a further opportunity lost of mixing with families and friends. 

7. If the Launch Service is to continue to operate there is a need for change. 

8. Conditions in the Launch Service must be made better in order to attract 
the right type of recruit and bring the Launch Service up to strength. 

9. As has already been stated the men work long hours ; by an alteration in the 



hours, it would be possible for the men to spend more time at home. 


Appended 


below is the suggested alteration: 






Week One 






Week Two 






Monday 


8 hours' 




Monday 


8 hours' 




Tuesday 


8 hours 




Tuesday 


8 hours 




Wednesday ... 


8 hours 


-48 hours 


Wednesday ... 


8 hours 


-48 hours 


Thursday 


8 hours 


Thursday 


8 hours 


Friday 


8 hours 




Friday 


8 hours 




Saturday 


8 hours. 




Saturday 


8 hours. 




Week Three 






Week Four 






Monday 


8 hours'' 




Monday 


8 hours 


>16 hours 


Tuesday 


8 hours 




Tuesday 


8 hours j 


Wednesday ... 


8 hours 


-48 hours 


Wednesday ... 


OFF 




Thursday 


8 hours 


Thursday 


OFF 




Friday 


8 hours 




Friday 


OFF 




Saturday 


8 hours. 




Saturday 


OFF 





10. These hours are the subject of separate negotiations. 



OPERATION OF ONE MAN BOATS 

11. Launches of 25 feet and under 30 feet are operated by one man. At 
present there is only one, which is stationed at Poole Harbour. 

12. There are many yachting ports around the country, most of these are 
covered by Coast Preventive Men, many who are pressed into duties afloat 
against their wishes. At the Ports where there are no Coast Preventive Men’s 
boats, these receive an occasional visit by the revenue cutter; we feel that such 
places are wide open to the professional smuggler. The Launch Service are 
prepared to operate more of this type of Launch, and we feel that it is essential 
to revenue protection, that a fully trained Waterguard Officer should be conveyed 
in this kind of Launch, instead of a partially trained Coast Preventive Man 
working alone. This would enable the Launch Service to get back some of the 
numbers it has lost, and such Ports would receive the revenue protection it 
should have. 
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PROMOTION 

13. Promotion must certainly receive great attention. Prospects in this wad 
are not very bright compared to other minor grades in the Customs and Excise 
Department. In the Launch Service there are three increments for the Mate-in- 
Charge, and Engineer Mechanics, and one for the Deckhand and Mechanic 
Deckhand Grade. This does not compare favourably with other grades in the 
Civil Service. For example, the Watcher grade have five increments, and the 
Coast Preventive Men have six increments. 

14. At the present time the Board of Customs and Excise are recruitine 
straight into the Engineer Mechanic grade from outside the Service, and after 
the third year the man in the Launch Service can expect to get no further. 

15. Therefore the Launch Service is considered a dead end job with no future 
Unless some way can be found to lengthen the incremental scales the only course 
left is to transfer into other minor grades of the Department. 

16. Promotion to a higher grade is impossible, but we think a long serving 
Launchman should have the opportunity of becoming an Assistant Preventive 
Officer in the Waterguard, a body which the Launch Service work closely with. 

17. The Waterguard have three Coastal vessels of 84 tons approximately at 
a length of 81 feet. These vessels are manned by the Waterguard and are 
operated by amateur crews. At the end of the War this work was carried out 
by the Launch Service. 

We see no reason why these vessels should not again be manned by the 
Launch Service, and this could be a promotional outlet with a higher grade of 
pay on a par with the Waterguard Grades. 

18. With an improvement in promotion prospects, longer incremental scales, 
and an alteration of hours we think the right recruit can be attracted, i.e. 
ex-Naval Personnel whose love of the sea would bring them back to boats and 
water. 
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MEMORANDUM No. 33 



submitted by 

the customs and excise preventive staff 
ASSOCIATION 

October, 1966 



A. INTRODUCTION 

1. This memorandum of evidence is presented for the consideration of the 
Committee by the Preventive Staff Association which represents approximately 
2,700 Waterguard Officers employed by the Commissioners of Customs and 
Excise. 

2. Of the grades within the Waterguard, the Association is recognised by the 
Official and Staff Sides of the Departmental Whitley Council solely in respect 
of the Assistant Preventive Officer and Preventive Officer grades and by the Staff 
Side jointly in respect of the Chief Preventive Officer grade. 

3. The Association has confined its evidence to those aspects of the Com- 
mittee’s terms of reference that have a direct bearing within the Customs and 
Excise Department but has endeavoured to present proposals which are con- 
sistent with principles it considers applicable to the civil service as a whole. 
The grades primarily concerned in these proposals are those described in 
Chapter 15 of the Treasury’s Introductory Factual Memorandum' (paragraphs 
135 to 160). 

B. GENERAL GRADING CONSIDERATIONS 

4. There will always be a need in certain parts of the Civil Service for the 
employment of specialist and semi-specialist grades, as well as Generd Service 
classes. Whilst avoiding a multiplicity of such Departmental groupings, it is 
equally necessary, in the Association’s view, to avoid the opposite extreme of 
attempting to employ centrally recruited General Service classes on work that is 
sufficiently distinct from the general run to make the possession of specialist 
knowledge or aptitudes an important recruitment consideration. 

5. Even in those Departments where such specialist classes are employed, 

however, there is bound to be scope for the employment of Clerical/Executive/ 
Administrative personnel drawn from the same common pool of recruitment as 
that utilised elsewhere in the Civil Service. Where both General Service^ and 
specialist classes are employed it is clearly important to ensure that there is no 
duplication of work and that respective spheres of operation of the different 
hierarchies are sufficiently distinguished to justify their separate employment. 
This is equally true where there is a variety of specialist classes within a 
Department. 

^ Volume 4, Memorandum No. 1 . 
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dssociaUon 

6. Furthermore, the greater the number of such staflf groupings, each ' k 
its own “ identity interest ”, the greater the danger of producing duplication f 
work, overlap of function, unclear lines of management, wasteful use of m 
power and inequality of career opportunity. 

C. PRESENT GRADE STRUCTURE 

7. Apart from the Clerical, sub-Clerical and miscellaneous grades, there a 
no less than four separate hierarchies within the Customs and Excise Department 
directly concerned with the main revenue collection and protection functions of 
the Department. These are: 

(i) General Service Executive/Administrative grades. 

(ii) Departmental Executive Grades working in the Outdoor Service 

(iii) Officer/Surveyor/Inspector/Collector pyramid. 

(iv) Waterguard ranging from A.P.O. to Superintendent grades. 

8. The distribution of staff (with percentages) for each of these four structures 
is set out below in column form : 



General Service Executive Class 



P.E.O. 




9 


•90 


C.E.O. 




... 35 


3-20 


S.E.O. 




95 


9-30 


H.E.O. 




... 283 


27-80 


E.O./H.C.O. 




... 597 


58-80 



1,019 



Departmental Class 

% 

D.C.E.O. ... 

D.S.E.O. ... 

D.H.E.O, ... 

D.E.O. 



1 -12 
23 2-70 
72 8-40 
762 88-80 

858 



Officer Hierarchy 



Chief Inspector 


1 




Deputy Chief Inspector etc. 4 


•07 


Principal Inspector . , . 


... 11 


•20 


Senior Inspector ... 


47 


•87 


Inspector 


37 


•69 


Hierarchy Collector 


19 


•35 


Collector 


41 


•76 


Assistant Collector . , . 


41 


•76 


Surveyor 


... 458 


8-50 


Officer 


... 4,740 


88-00 




5,399 





Waterguard Hierarchy 

% 



I.G.W 


1 


•03 


D.r.O.W. etc. 


... 3 


•10 


H.W.S 


4 


■14 


In.spector/W.S. 
A.I./A.W.S 


... 26 
28 


•93 

POO 


C.P.0 


... 148 


5^30 


P.O 


... 1,693 


59-00 


A.P.O 


... 965 


33-50 




2,868 





The pay scales of the Outdoor and Waterguard Services are set out respectively 
in paragraphs 141 and 149 of the Introductory Factual Memorandum. The 
main Preventive Office grade maximum is equal to that of the E.O.: the maxi- 
mum of the Outdoor Officer is equal to that of H.E.O. 

9. The percentage figures shown in the above tables indicate the different 
career prospects for those entering one or other of the four separate streams. 
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The chances of advancement beyond the E.O. maximum are quite minimal tor 
the Waterguard grades (approximately 7 per cent of posts above this level) 
compared with the career prospects for the two larger groups (41 per cent above 
E.O. for the General Service Classes and 100 per cent for Outdoor Officers). 
A similar problem which exists for the Departmental Executive Class is partially 
alleviated by the promotion outlet to the Officer grade (which in the case of the 
P.O. is severely restricted). 

D. RECRUITMENT, WASTAGE AND PROMOTION 

10. The recruitment standards for Executive Officers and Outdoor Officers 
are nominally equivalent. Entry into the D.E.O. grade, on the other hand, is 
generally by way of promotion from the D.C.O. grade and consequently 
academic standards normally required for direct Executive intake are not 
essential for advancement in that sphere. In the case of the P.O.s, all staff enter 
at A.P.O. level and advance to the main P.O. grade some years later. These 
years of service, incorporating early school training and lengthy field experience, 
are followed by a written Departmental examination. Success in both this 
written and a subsequent oral examination are necessary to secure advancement 
to the P.O. grade, and it is the Association’s view that the accumulation of these 
requirements constitutes parity of academic attainment with the E.O. grade. 
Nevertheless the P.O.’s opportunity to advance his career beyond the E.O. level 
is further restricted by the existence of a written and oral examination require- 
ment for promotion to C.P.O., which, coupled with the limited number of posts, 
puts him at a serious disadvantage. As he is only allowed two opportunities for 
sitting this examination the consequence in current conditions is that a P.O., at 
the peak of his experience and enthusiasm, finds himself at a dead end. 

11. (The recruitment and progress methods described above are not defended 
by the Association. The examination system for advancement — also required 
for promotion from Outdoor Officer to Surveyor — is almost unique within the 
Civil Service for grade-to-grade advancement. The rationalisation of the grad- 
ing structure proposed later would provide the opportunity for the introduction 
of more standard practices.) 

12. Sideways promotion to the Outdoor Officer grade hierarchy is strictly 
regulated, even though the Parker Committee of Enquiry on the Customs and 
Excise Outdoor Service, 1961-62, led to the earmarking of approximately 25 per 



Sideways promotion to the Outdoor Officer grade 



1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 




12A.P.O.S 

13A.P.O.S 

9A.P.O.S 

12A.P.O.S 

Nil 


8 D.C.O.S 
10 D.C.O.S 
5 D.C.O.S 
7 D.C.O.S 
Nil 




1965 




17A.P.O.S 
>13 P.O.S 


12 D.C.O.S 


17 I.O.s 


1966 




17A.P.O.S 
> 1 P.O. 


22 D.C.O.S 


26 I.O.S 



^ The successful P.O. candidates were interviewed whilst in the A.P.O. grade. Normally the 
P-0, does not secure such advancement because he is not allowed to participate after the age of 
thirty years, whereas for other grades the upper age limit is fifty years. 
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cent of the Outdoor Officer grade vacancies for this purpose. As recently as 
1965 only fifty-nine staff moved from the other structures into the Outdoor 
Officer hierarchy in spite of the number required and the very large pool of 
promotable staff available. The latest available figures for the past five years, 
set out above, demonstrate that the degree of movement, even in the last two 
years, is not sufficient to rectify the inequalities in career opportunities referred 
to in paragraph 9. 

13 In practice this movement into the Outdoor Officer grade is the only 
effective channel for movement across the structural barriers. This rigidity is 
reinforced by the existence of separate intakes, each with a separate sense of 
identity and interest, and a separate Staff Association. 

14. A similar situation, albeit at a higher salary level, exists within the 
Outdoor Service where the Outdoor Officer is recruited to a grade which pro- 
gresses without promotional obstacle to a salary maximum equivalent to the 
H.E.O., only to find that advancement beyond that point is severely restricted. 
There are, as a consequence, two separate classes who are suffering from the 
same disease of career blockage but whose problems might be solved by a 
rationalisation in the grade structure. 

E. ALLOCATION OF DUTIES 

15. The rigid demarcation inherent in the four separate structures precludes 
any flexible use of staff and prevents the Department deploying its labour in the 
most economical fashion. 

16. The fact that various duties, particularly in Lajiding and Shipping, are 
clearly allocated to either Waterguard or Outdoor Officers does not mean that 
these same duties could not be differently grouped to eliminate dual attendance 
in many instances. This has already taken place with tourist cars where the 
clearance of the vehicles has now been assigned to the Waterguard in addition 
to the traditional search duty. (In spite of a recommendation to the contrary 
by the 1951 Internal Organisation Enquiry Committee). More recently a 
further extension has been proposed that would bring clearance of all accom- 
panied vehicles within Waterguard control. On the other hand, the Outdoor 
Officers still retain responsibility for clearing unaccompanied baggage and other 
manifest items whilst the Waterguard is responsible for all accompanied baggage 
and other non-manifest goods; in the case of certain bulk cargoes, however, 
this is a manifest item dealt with by the Waterguard. 

17. But the Association does not confine itself to examination of the Landing 
and Shipping sphere, since a wider rationalisation covering the entire revenue 
field in the Department would bring greater gains in the shape of greater 
flexibihty and consequential manpower savings. This wide-ranging solution 
also takes account of the fact that there are different seasonal peaks for Water- 
guard work on the one hand, and for the work of the Outdoor Officer on the 
other hand. If the duties were rearranged so that a single class was responsible 
for the basic functions within both the Outdoor Service and the Waterguard and 
embracing both Customs and Excise fields, the heavy seasonal traffic in holiday 
periods would cause far less difficulties than now occur. 
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18. The division of functions at the point of operation naturally gives rise to 
similar divisions at the supervisory level. As a result we see a most unusual 
relationship between the various branches at Headquarters and also in the lines 
of communication between Headquarters and the Collections. There would 
appear to be a complete mixture of lines of management and functional control 
The Board, which obviously has over-all responsibility, seeks separate advice 
j from the Chief Inspector s office for Outdoor Service questions and from the 
I LG.W.’s office on Waterguard questions; but at the same time these separate 
advisory offices are involved m the implementation of policy and thus inevitably 
assume an executive role in relation to the various Collections. Side by side 
with this there exists the nominal single line of communication between the 
Commissioners and the regional Collectors. The dichotomy already spot- 
lighted at Headquarters level reappears within the Collections, where the Water- 
guard force is under the control of the Waterguard Superintendent, who in turn 
is responsible to one or more Collectors, but at the same time is answerable on 
technical matters to the I.G.W.’s office. In London, however, the H.W.S. ranks 
as a Collector for all administrative purposes and has the appropriate powers 
and channels of communication. It is open to grave doubt as to whether these 
muddled lines of control are efficient in themselves; what cannot be denied is 
that they are extremely wasteful of manpower. 

19. Much of the untidy structure described above is probably based on an 
initial misconception, namely that there are different revenue roles for the 
Waterguard officer and for the Outdoor Officer. In practice, however, what 
differences exist are those of detail when compared with the central revenue 
protection function which is the main purpose of each of these separate branches. 
The actual “ collection or more accurately the payment— of Customs dues 
IS already an office accounting function. The job that remains for the Water- 
guard and Outdoor Officers, therefore, is the task of physical control in order 
to ensure that the movement of goods corresponds to that declared and which 
has already given rise to duty payments or the granting of exemption from 
payment. (There are some exceptions to this rule, primarily in those instances 
where Waterguard officers assess and immediately levy Customs dues on 
personal effects.) 



F. PROPOSED STRUCTURAL REORGANISATION 

20. In putting forward positive proposals, the Association wishes to ensure 
that any new structure that emerges will secure the twin objectives (i) the more 
efficient and economic performance of the Department’s functions; and (ii) the 
provision of adequate and fairly balanced career prospects combined with job 
satisfaction for the different groups of staff employed. 

21. Bearing in mind the growing acceptance that rigid barriers between 
different classes within the Civil Service should be broken down, and that there 
should be greater movement between grades, and taking account of the 
Treasury’s evidence, the Association proposes that there should be the maximum 
combination of grades within the Customs and Excise itself. There are certain 
special difficulties which make it impracticable to use basic grade General 
Service Executive Officers and Higher Executive Officers for the day-to-day 
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revenue protection work; the twenty-four hour liability of those 
these duties is a major factor as is the need for the “ Revenue ” atft 
the detection of revenue irregularities. towards 

22. We therefore propose that all those engaged on these “ Revenne 
duties should be combined into a single Departmental Class coverimT 
all of the duties at present performed by the Outdoor Officer and the W 
The remaining “ normal ” Executive work would then be performed m 
S ervice Executive grades incorporating the present Departmental Emcu% 

23. Whilst the Association is convinced of the need for these twn 
structures, up to and including the Surveyor/Senior Executive 
single hierarchy for the grades thereafter would produra on 
clarification of the chain of command within Collections and at 

level. It would also ensure that those filling the hTghTv^^T 
Department would be drawn from either of the separate intake stojlf 
ffius ensure tlie presence of the necessary expertise from all brancherof 
Department’s work without recourse to the present untidy criss-crosrm« 
of communication; (which was pin-pointed but not resolved^by the 1951 C®'! 
Committee already quoted). ^ Internal 

24. This bringing together of the two basic structures at this level wn„lH 
present no problem and the Association envisages that there should hfn 1 
academic level for the two intake streams. As the Executive “ 
proposed new structure would be identical with Grades VIII to VI nfL ! 
structure for the Civil Service proposed in the Treasu Tevid^nce ? 

Ser ”'’C “^“O^^ndum deal exclusively with the’“Rev4t 

25. Seeing no need for the continued existence of separate APO/Pn 
grades, the new Departmental Grade VIII officer (Revenue Office gradfm 

Tdln Performed by the A.P.O. and P.O. glda 

and in addition that section of work performed by the oresent OntHonr nm 
grade which can be identified as equivalent in value to E 0 level Thf* n 
Grade VII (Revenue Officer I) wo'uld cover all of ffie ren^ainder of ^ 

would^etr^^^^^^^ 

outdiagra£|:ityas|uo^^^^^^ 

II Deputy Chairman (Strs”o1“'^ 

III Com./Ch.Insp. (uS secl 

IV TG W /Dep. Ch Insp.. etc. Knt sL) 

V Collectors (small)/Insp./Prin. (C.E.O./Prin.) 



VI S.E.O. (inc. D.S.E.O.) 
VII H.E.O. (inc. D.H.E.O.) 
Vm E.O. (inc. D.E.O.) 



VI Surveyor 

VII Revenue Officer I 

VIII Revenue Officer II 



‘ MemorandumiNo. 1. 



(Surv./Asst. Insp.) 
(Officer/C.P.O.) 
(A.P.O./P.O.- 
some Outdoor 
Officer work) 
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27. The basic salary scales for these grades would be those for the Executive/ 
Administrative Class in the Service generally, but the total emoluments of the 
Grade VIII and Grade VII officers would need to take account of the incidence 
of their duties. There might also be a need for a responsibility allowance in 
certain cases. 

28. Since the proposed grade structure caters for all of the Department’s 
requirements at Executive level and above it is recognised that provision should 
be made for graduate entrants on lines similar to those proposed by the 
Treasury in paragraph 8 (iii) of their memorandum. Nevertheless, the majority 
of such higher posts should always remain open to those promoted from the 
Departmental grades. 



G. CONCLUSION 

29. The Association has set out its views in the foregoing paragraphs with 
comparative brevity and without undue illustration; it would welcome the 
opportunity of expanding and clarifying this evidence orally should the 
Committee so desire. 
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submitted by 

THE CUSTOMS AND EXCISE SURVEYORS’ ASSOCIATION 
November, 1966 

The Future Structure of the Customs and 
Excise Department in the Civil Service 

1. The paper submitted by the Treasury* is not directly concerned with the 
departmental classes employed on distinctive functions but with the so-called 
“ Treasury classes ” consisting of the administrative and executive classes. The 
Department of Customs and Excise employs both Treasury and Departmental 
grades in its organisation as indicated in the paragraphs that follow. 

2. The overall responsibility for the administration of the Department 
subject to the general control of the Treasury, rests in a Board consisting of a 
Chairman, a Deputy Chairman and five Commissioners. The Board is assisted 
by the Secretary’s Office, organised in a number of Divisions staffed mainly by 
members of the Administrative class. The Divisions are assisted by Sections 
manned by staff of the Executive and clerical classes. The Secretary’s Office is 
the focal point in the administration of the Department, and there the activities 
of the staff throughout the country are brought together and co-ordinated. 

In addition to the Board and the Secretary’s Office, the Headquarters 
organisation includes a number of other Offices or Branches, each with its own 
specific functions. The more important of these are : 

(a) the Office of the Accountant and Comptrollet General who is responsible 
for the accounting and financial arrangements of the Department. 
Executive and clerical grades staff this office. 

(b) the Office of the Chief Inspector, who is responsible for the efficient and 
regulm inspection of the Outdoor Services and advises the Board on 
practical and technical matters arising out of work laid (or proposed 
to be laid) to that Service. The Office occupies a dual position in that 
It IS both a Headquarters Office and also part of the Outdoor Service, 
of which the Chief Inspector is head. The whole of the Outdoor Service 
consists of members of the Departmental Grades. 

(c) the Office of the Inspector-General of Waterguard who is the Head of 
the Waterguard Service. His Office occupies a similar position in 
relation to that Service as the Chief Inspector’s Office does in relation 
to the Outdoor Service. The staff are Departmental but in a separate 
structure from the Chief Inspector’s dep artmental classes. 

^ Memorandum No. 1 . “ ’ 
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3. The work of the Department requires a complete revenue network 
throughout the United Kingdom to ensure the proper assessment and collection 
of the duty and tax and to prevent and detect evasion. The network consists 
of two separate Services known as (a) the Outdoor Service and Q>) the Water- 
guard Service. The main responsibilities of the former are the assessment and 
collection of duty and tax (other than from passengers and crews of ships and 
aircraft) and that of the latter, the prevention of smuggling by the maintenance 
of the Customs barrier around the coast, at airports and on the Irish Land 
Boundary. 

4. The larger part of the Outdoor Service Staff is found in Collections. The 
smaller part consists of members of the Chief Inspector’s Office located at 
Headquarters. Sideways movement may take place between Collectors and 
Inspectors in the Chief Inspector’s Office. 

5. (a) For purposes of the regional organisation of the Outdoor Service the 
Country is divided into a number of areas called Collections. The Collector in 
charge of each Collection is assisted by one or more Assistant Collectors and a 
Surveyor who is designated as the Office Surveyor. He is responsible to the 
Board for the collection of the Revenue within his Collection area, the general 
control of staff and the administration thereof. The Collection office staff 
consists of Departmental Executive Officers, Departmental Clerical Officers, 
Clerical Assistants and other minor grades. 

(b) Collections are divided geographically into a number of Districts, each in 
charge of a Surveyor. There are some 360 Districts in all. Surveyors report 
directly to the Board in respect of the majority of Revenue matters. In each 
District and in certain Stations where there is a concentration of Officers a 
senior officer, who undertakes certain delegated functions from the Surveyor 
and who acts up in his absence, has been appointed and is known as an Allow- 
anced Officer. 

(c) Districts are divided into Stations. Each Station may comprise several 
Officers but certain isolated areas or places may be in charge of one Officer. 
Departmental Clerical Officers are employed in Districts and Stations. 

The maximum salaries of the officers involved as at 1st January, 1966, were : 

Chief Inspector 

Collector London Port 

Collector Liverpool 

Deputy Chief Inspectors 

Principal Inspectors 

Higher Collectors 

Deputy Collector London Port 

Senior Inspector 

Collectors (small Collections) 

Senior Assistant Collectors (in higher Collections) 

Inspectors 

Assistant Collectors 

Surveyors 

Officers 



£ 

5.000 
4,625 
4,325 
4,265 

4.000 



3,650 



2,999 

2,411 

1,874 
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6. The Waterguard Service is organised in Divisions, each in the charge of 
Waterguard Superintendent. With the exception of the Waterguard Sune^ 
intendent, London, who is directly responsible to the Commissioners, Water- 
guard Superintendents are responsible to the Collectors within whose Collection' 
their Divisions lie. Each Waterguard division is divided into a number of 
Districts, each in charge of a Chief Preventive Officer, and the Districts are in 
turn divided into a varying number of Stations staffed by Preventive Officer 
and Assistant Preventive Officers. The salaries of the Officers involved are* 

At 1st September, 1965— 

Inspector General 

Waterguard Superintendent (London) 

Waterguard Superintendent (Dover, Liverpool, London 
Airports, Southampton) 

At 1st January, 1966 — 

Inspectors 

Waterguard Superintendents 

Assistant Inspectors ' 

Assistant Waterguard Superintendents 

Chief Preventive Officer ' 

Preventive Officer 

Assistant Preventive Officer 

7. The Customs and Excise Department has a structure comprising Treasury 
grades and a number of Departmental classes. The Secretary’s Office and its 
ancillary “ indoor ” offices are staffed by Administrative and Executive Officers 
even though the work involved is essentially only executive in quality. The 
Outdoor Service and the Waterguard Service, together with their indoor staff 
employed in the Chief Inspector’s Office and the Office of the Inspector-General 
of Waterguard, respectively are members of the Departmental Classes. There 
are three separate promotional streams in the Departmental classes. The Board 
of Inland Revenue, recognising that there is no administrative function, has 
set up an organisation which virtually dispenses with a Secretary’s Office and 
makes the Chief Inspector of Taxes responsible as head of his Branch, to the 
Board of Inland Revenue for all its activities. 

8. The present division of responsibility in the Customs and Excise Depart- 
ment has certain disadvantages: 

(a) It is inflexible. Seasonal shortages in one branch of the Department 
cannot be made good from another. 

straight from school are at present required to cover the 
full range of Officer duties. Their lack of maturity and experience 
renders them less able to cope satisfactorily in the commercial world. 
Officers with Waterguard experience or clerical background make the 
transition more readily than entrants direct from school. 

(c) There is a general lack of promotional opportunities. This produces 
dissatistactmu in that many members of the staff, at a comparatively 
ear y age, find themselves barred from promotion. There is a strong 
ismcentive when officers find that their promotional opportunities 



£ 

4.265 

3,650 

3,500 

2,999 

2.457 

1,874 

1.457 
1,100 
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have ended when tliey may well have up to twenty years to serve before 
retirement. This lack of opportunity is evident in the Surveyor, 
OiEcer and Waterguard Grades and among women clerical officers. 
There are no women in the Outdoor and Waterguard Service of higher 
rank than Clerical Officer. Recruitment is affected because of the 
absence of a proper career structure. The promotional prospects, 
except in some of the higher posts, do not compare with the rest of the 
Civil Service. 

(d) There is little opportunity for a member of the Outdoor or Waterguard 
Service to move on promotion to the highest posts in the Department. 

(e) Division of responsibility by its very nature, produces a lack of under- 
standing between the Outdoor and Waterguard Services and the 
indoor Treasury classes. Thus a well-knit, integrated service is not 
encouraged. The role of the Chief Inspector, as an adviser to the 
Board, involves a duplication of effort when his recommendations 
receive routine endorsement in the Secretary’s Office. The fault lies 
in the reporting downwards which this procedure demands, and 
conflicts with the general principle that if a decision is not within the 
competence of a certain official it should be taken up the responsibility 
field and not downwards as presently happens (e.g. a decision on a 
matter reported by a Surveyor may be given by an executive officer). 

9. Dual control is uneconomic, inefficient and prodigal in staffing. The 
present departmental structure, for example, has Establishment Divisions in 
the Secretary’s Office, the Chief Inspector’s Office and the Office of the 
Inspector-General of Waterguard. An improvement in administration would 
follow from a grouping of these offices. In the Inland Revenue the Chief 
Inspector of Taxes with the assistance of his Head Office staff stationed partly 
in London and partly in provincial centres manages and directs the staff of the 
Branch, advises the Board on matters within the Branch’s province and in the 
expert treatment of special types of taxation work, gives guidance to local 
Inspectors, issues instructions to co-ordinate practice throughout the country 
and makes periodical inspections of the work of Tax Districts. These functions 
should similarly be performed in the Customs and Excise Department by an 
official who should be known as the Chief Inspector and who should be a 
member of the Board. 

10. As a direct concomitant of the creation of an enlarged Chief Inspector’s 
Office, a degree of de-centralisation should follow. The Civil Service organisa- 
tion encourages over centralisation and such tendencies should be countered 
wherever possible. Decentralisation should lead to increased authority at 
Collection and District levels. There should be considerable delegation and a 
wider use of discretionary powers. 

11. These considerations lead us to conclude that the Department should be 
integrated with the following advantages; 

(i) Flexibility would encourage increased efficiency and productivity. 

(ii) A proper career structure would be provided. 
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12. We foresee difficulties in the integration of the various department 
services. The pattern that emerges in the succeeding paragraphs provides f 
a common structure extending from the Chairman of the Board to the present 
Executive class level. Clerical and other levels are dealt with in paragraph 15 



Function 



As at present. 



13. The Management Structure 

Grade Proposed title 

1 Chairman of the Board 

2 Deputy Chairman of the Board 
Chief Inspector 

3 Ordinary members of the Board 
Deputy Chief Inspectors Region- 
al Controllers 



4 Collectors 



5 Surveyors 



6 Senior management level Deputy 

Surveyor 



7 The middle level of management 
Officer 



8 The basic grade in the manage- 
ment field 
Assistant Officer 



The Chief Inspector would have an 
increased status and be responsible 
for all the activities of his Branch. 

Regionalisation with a large measure 
of discretion and autonomy should 
be created. Regions should consist 
of a group of Collections. There 
should be not more than eight 
regional centres. The Regional 
Controller should be assisted by 
officers in Grades 4-8 as appro- 
priate. 

Collections should continue to per- 
forin functions comparable with 
their present ones. They should 
have Grade 5-8 officials on their 
staff. 

Districts should tend to be larger 
than existing ones. Surveyors would 
have under their management four 
or five Deputy Surveyors (Grade 6) 
and also Grade 7 and 8 officials. 

Deputy Surveyors should be in 
charge of four or five Grade 7 
officials and a like number of Grade 
8. Their area of control could be 
known as a sub-District or Division. 

Officers should be responsible for 
Stations. They should be assisted 
by Grade 8 officers whom they 
should control. 



wiffi'n indoors ” should be organised in sections as at presei 

Grade 5-S ^ supporting pyramid consisting > 

be aknl * T-’ equivalent rank to Regional Controller shoul 

be also employed rn the Chief Inspector’s Office. 
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14. We foresee recruitment in line with paragraph 8 of the Treasury sub- 
mission: 

(i) The promoted Clerical Officer or A.P.O. would come into the basic 
grade at the appropriate place in the scale. 

(ii) The 18 year-old “A” level entrant would come into Grade VIII but 
after four or five years would take a Departmental examination which 
would permit, as vacancies existed, his promotion to Grade VII. His 
normal career expectation would be Grade VI. 

(iii) The graduate entry. The number of graduate entrants intended for 
the old style administrative posts were limited. It is desirable that 
encouragement should be given to the largest possible graduate entry. 
They should enter Grade VIII at an appropriate point followed by 
promotion to Grade VII after a suitable Departmental examination 
ordinarily after four years. “ Starred ” candidates should move to 
Grade V where they should in the earlier years of their service have 
the widest possible experience. 

(iv) All entrants should be eligible for the higher posts. 

15. Recruitment to sub-management levels should be to the present grades of 
Clerical Officer, Assistant Preventive Officer, coast preventive man, Clerical 
Assistant, Watcher, Paperkeeper and Messenger. The highest level of sub- 
management grade should be Clerical Officer/Assistant Preventive Officer which 
should have equivalent salaries, and from which promotions to Grade VIII 
should be made. Interchange at Clerical Officer/Assistant Preventive Officer 
should be encouraged. 

16. Training should be progressive throughout the officer’s career and be 
appropriate to the responsibilities of his post. Promotion from Grade VII to 
Grade V should be the usual progressional ladder for candidates who are likely 
eventually to fill the higher posts. They should be selected by interview and 
report and would constitute a cadre. Grade VI would be considered to be the 
normal career limit of those officers who are not considered suitable for the 
highest posts. The maximum flexibility and sideways movement should be 
permitted within the Department. 

17. The employment of women in all grades of the service is recommended. 

18. Equal opportunities for promotion from Grade to Grade should be no 
less than in the Service generally, aiming to ensure that the senior posts are 
available to the most suitable individuals. 

19. A more complete senior officer must come about by the integration of 
outdoor and indoor staff. He would acquire a knowledge in depth of the highly 
involved technological problems that are part of the modern revenue complex. 
There would be an avoidance of interdepartmental friction. 

20. An economy in administration and a speediness in decision must follow 
and especially so if a large measure of de-centralisation is accepted. Increased 
productivity should follow, 

21. For efficiency in the outdoor Waterguard function, Districts should 
incorporate both the revenue control and the preventive aspect. Districts 
should be managed by a Grade 5 official who would have both outdoor and 
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Waterguard staff as appropriate in his District. Working to him would h 
number of Grade 6 officials each of whom would be in charge of a gro ^ 
Grade 7 and 8 officials who would be responsible for the examination of c** 
and the rummaging of ships and the examination of passengers’ baggage 

22. Collections should be grouped to form regional units but othe ' 
operate broadly as at present. The Waterguard function will have b''"** 
absorbed at a lower level and all purely Waterguard functions will ceaseT 
exist. The Secretary’s Office should cease to exist at the inception of the ne° 
organisation. 

23. We recommend the integration of the Department in the Treasury grade 

structure. Recruitment should be in the same form and at the same level as to 
other Civil Service posts and so also should promotion and training. The nav 
structure should accord with the Treasury grades. ' ^ ^ 

24. The proposals relate only to the Customs and Excise service. We do not 
consider that we have the knowledge to report on the Civil Service generally 
We do feel that we can make a significant contribution to the thinking on the 
Departmental level while bearing in mind the special changes that must inevit 
ably come about in the Civil Service generally. Our purpose in this paper is to 
propound a policy of easier movement within the Department, free of the 
rigidities of the existing stream distinctions between indoor and outdoor staff 
while permitting the movement of the most qualified to the highest posts 
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THE INLAND REVENUE STAFF FEDERATION 
November, 1966 



1. The Inland Revenue Staff Federation is a Civil Service staff association 
with over 42,000 members employed in the Inland Revenue Department Of 
this total 31,500 are serving in the Chief Inspector of Taxes Branch, 5 500 in 
the Collection Service and the remainder in the Valuation Office. ’ ’ 

2. The Federation is face to face with the problems of the mid-twentieth 
century, which is why we feel competent to submit evidence to a Committee 
which everyone hopes will jerk Civil Service attitudes out of their nineteenth 
century conservatism. 

3. Everything is changing around us: new concepts of State responsibility 
for the welfare of its citizens are giving rise to the destruction of traditional 
Government departments and the creation of new, and the introduction of 
automation and mechanisation is breaking down conventional non-manual 
work barriers. All this calls for a reassessment and reappraisal of the role of 
the public servant and of the public service itself. 

4. Staff employed in the Inland Revenue are in the front-line of these changes. 
To the extent that taxation is used as a principal instrument of Government 
policy they are amongst the first to feel the impact of public reaction. The new 
Capital Gains Tax is a case in point. Changes in the basis of rating valuation, 
too, bring our members into critical contact with the populace at large The 
imminent automation of P.A.Y.E., with all the upheaval of staff and traditional 
work processes involved, has also made us mindful of the great upheaval 
taking place in society. 

5. It is because of the close contact with the public which our work in the 
Revenue demands and of our being in the forefront of technological change 
that we believe we have a valuable viewpoint. We are in the vanguard of 
developments and therefore in a good position to assess the weaknesses of the 
present Civil Service structure to meet the challenge of our times. 

Social and technological changes 

6. Let us first of all look briefly at the changing backcloth necessary to any 
deliberations upon the Civil Service which are to remain valid into the fore- 
seeable future. Since the beginning of this century Government concern and 
responsibility in the social and economic life of the community has grown 
considerably and is continuing to grow. Already the introduction of earnings- 
related benefits to cover sickness, unemployment and retirement and the 
potential widened functional scope of the new Land Commission point towards 
greatly enlarged permanent activity by Government agencies. Unless this 
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increased activity is accompanied by an extension of mechanisation and auto- 
mation, however, the growth of bureaucracy both in terms of manpower and 
cost will reach such proportions as to be heavy disincentive and drag upon the 
economy as a whole. 

7. The inevitable acceptance of extended automation in the Civil Service 
the ever-increasing complexities in legislation and its ever-widening scope are 
pressing reasons in themselves for questioning the present grading structure 
and recruitment methods of the Service quite apart from general considerations 
of the full development of the potential of recruits which are dealt with in 
succeeding paragraphs. No matter how sophisticated advances in electronics 
may become, there will always remain a need for human judgment, decision and 
action. What automation removes from the general field of work is the routine 
and the repetitive; it is thus more likely to be in the range of the existing Clerical 
Class that the largest savings in staif and effort will be achieved. The staff 
who remain other than for computer operation will be those whose special 
knowledge or functions remain beyond the scope of machines. In other words 
mechanisation, while decreasing the total labour force, is likely to lead to 
greater specialisation, and future structure and recruitment must therefore be 
oriented upon this fact. 

Selective recruitment 

8. A related factor is the changing pattern of our national educational 
system. The raising of the school-leaving age to sixteen is likely to make an 
impact upon Clerical Class recruitment because an extra year’s compulsory 
education could lead in many cases to the acquisition of “A” instead of “ 0” 
level G.C.E. passes. Such scholars contemplating entering the Civil Service 
are therefore more likely to come in through the Executive rather than the 
Clerical Competitions. The diminution in Clerical Class recruitment as a 
result of increased automation and growing specialisation indicates the need 
for a more selective recruitment policy at all levels designed to provide Depart- 
ments and Branches with officers having the right temperaments and aptitudes 
for the particular tasks to be undertaken. 

9. What we are saying is that in our view future developments will lead 
towards more Departmentalism in the Civil Service. The contrary view, that 
there should be greater uniformity on the present General Service pattern, we 
rebut not only as unrealistic but potentially dangerous. Common or unified 
recruitment we condemn from our own experiences as being unsuitable to 
meet present, let alone, future needs. Instead there should be a diversity of 
methods to meet the requirements of specialisation. We recognise that it may 
not be desirable to move from the present insistence on standard educational 
qualifications but we feel that from that point conscious efforts should be made 
to place people into jobs by aptitude, etc. 

10. We know as a Departmental staff association of the large number of 
difficult personal cases that already arise as a result of assigning recruits to 
Departments on an arbitrary instead of a selective basis. The placing of square 
pegs in round holes is one of the weaknesses of recruiting for so vast a structure 
as the Government Service but in an age of growing specialisation it is a weakness 
which must be overcome. 
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11. In the Chief Inspector of Taxes Branch, for example, if a flair for figure 
work is not exactly essential a dislike of figure work is certainly something to 
be avoided. In the Collection Service, where pursuit and recovery of unpaid 
taxes calls for a great deal of applied psychology, an ability to understand and 
get on with people is imperative. And in the Valuation Office it is highly 
desirable to pick those with an inclination towards the technical nature of the 
outdoor work that has to be done. The individual preference of the candidate 
must obviously be considered. 

12. We are not qualified to suggest what aptitude tests should be applied to 
prospective entrants into the Civil Service but we think it should be well within 
the capabilities of those who advise the Civil Service Commissioners to devise 
some methods of measuring the personality and other requirements necessary 
to make intelligent assignments. Occasional mistakes there are bound to be, 
but by no means on the present scale, and we therefore suggest that there should 
be some provision for failures to be dealt with on a selective interchangeability 
basis. Another useful step in this direction might be the provision of some 
training for local recruiting officers in order that they can more scientifically 
assess and guide new entrants into compatible posts. 

Equality of opportunity 

13. It is evident from what we have said so far tliat we accept that there must 
continue to be different levels of recruitment to the Civil Service. Having 
conceded that, however, we would go on to stress our belief that the present 
class-ridden structure should be brought to an end and that in future there 
should be an homogeneous structure in which advancement will be solely on 
merit and ability. Clearly there will be inherent advantages in a superior 
education, and we would expect graduates to progress to the top posts in larger 
proportionate numbers than other entrants, but higher educational qualifications 
or a higher level of initial entry into the Service should not carry any prescriptive 
rights of advancement. The school of life shows that there are many people who, 
because of environmental disabilities, have not had adequate opportunities 
of intellectual development but who nevertheless later manifest qualities and 
abilities which fit them for highest office in the public administration. For such 
people there should be no artificial barriers and we repeat that merit and ability 
should be the sole criteria for promotion. 

14. We do not put forward as a mere platitude this plea for equality of 
opportunity. We maintain that there is a duty on the part of those who 
regulate entry into the Civil Service to ensure that there are adequate oppor- 
tunities for those who are qualified to move up internally by promotion. In 
our view this will necessitate the collation by the Civil Service Commission of 
annual Departmental forecasts of overall staffing requirements and available 
promotable material and the restriction of intake accordingly. 

Management and training 

15. If the Civil Service is to be re-shaped to face the future a good hard look 
also needs to be given to the question of management. It is our view that job 
satisfaction, an essential ingredient of a loyal and efficient staff, stems not only 
from the inherent nature of the work itself but from good working conditions, 
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pleasant environment and, above all, sympathetic management. It is some- 
times said that good managers are born and not made, that management is an 
art rather than a science, but even if that were true it would be impossible to 
find anything like the number of people with this native gift to fill the myriad 
supervisory posts which exist throughout the Civil Service at all levels. Apart 
from natural selection it is therefore essential that adequate training and 
opportunities for acquiring managerial experience are provided. This is 
particularly necessary in those Branches of the Service where both central and 
local management are in the hands of certain officers simply by virtue of their 
holding an external professional qualification, e.g. in the Valuation Office. 

16. There is much to be said for the modern manager working his way to the 
top from the filing-room. Clearly it is not suggested that everyone should 
commence as a Clerical Assistant but there is every reason why all entrants into 
the Civil Service, especially those into the Executive and Administrative classes 
whose subsequent careers may only bring them into casual contact with the 
practical work of some of their subordinates, should have a practical, if short, 
apprenticeship on all the lower levels of Civil Service life and work. 

17. Furthermore we believe that management training, especially at H.E.O. 
level and above, needs to be strengthened. While the public administration 
and competitive industry obviously rest on different bases the somewhat rarefied 
atmosphere of the Civil Service leaves something to be desired and could 
probably benefit from an exchange of managerial ideas and techniques with 
some of the more enlightened commercial organisations. It might not be 
practicable for all senior Civil Servants to attend outside management courses 
but at least such attendance ought to form part of the training of those Civil 
Service tutors themselves responsible for teaching management. 

18. At a much lower but no less important level we think that steps need to 
be taken to strengthen training facilities in local offices. In the Revenue, with 
its ever-present work and staffing difficulties, the problem of training new 
entrants cuts severely into the time of experienced staff who themselves have a 
job to do. We suggest that apart from a reassessemnt of Training Centre 
methods and programmes there should be an officer assigned to each local 
office (where training is necessary) above the work complement to be responsible 
for the practical follow-up of theoretical tuition. 

19. We consider that the effective use of Whitley committees at local. Branch 
and Departmental levels is indispensable to job satisfaction and good manage- 
ment. It should be incumbent upon officers-in-charge to see that their staffs 
are taken into the closest consultation on all matters affecting their work and 
welfare. 

Pay 

20. Reverting to the question of recruitment, the Committee will undoubtedly 
be concerning itself with the inadequacy of the Civil Service over the post-war 
years to staff itself properly. In our view the problem, which has affected the 
Revenue as severely as any other Department, has been almost as much one of 
retaining new entrants as getting them in the first place. Statistics of wastage 
amongst recruits in the early years of service suggest that the Civil Service is not 
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competitive with outside industry and commerce in either pay or job satisfaction 
or both. So far as job satisfaction is concerned, we hope a single-career structure 
allied to carefully balanced recruitment which we have suggested, and the dis- 
appearance of much clerical drudgery through widespread adoption of auto- 
mation, will remove this obstacle. ■ 

21. So far as pay is concerned, however, your Committee will undoubtedly 
be aware of the unremitting pressure over the post-war years for shortening of 
the incremental pay scales in the Civil Service. Full employment has brought 
high earnings to young people in industry and this and the benefits of the 
Welfare State have considerably reduced the average marrying age. At twenty- 
five today many wage-earners have families of their own to keep; not all mothers 
of young children go out to work and the husband’s income is therefore fully 
stretched, especially with the present high cost of family accommodation. The 
industrial worker generally gets the full rate for the job once he has mastered it 
or completed his apprenticeship ; certainly at age twenty-one most of them have 
attained their maximum rate. In the Civil Service, however. Clerical Officers 
straight from school do not reach the top of their scale until age thirty-five and 
Executive Ofificers until thirty-six. It might also be noted that mature entrants, 
right up to age fifty-nine, receive only the starting-pay appropriate to the age 
twenty-five point. 

22. The demand for “ a marrying wage at a marrying age ” cannot be held 
off much longer. The failure to meet it is one of the principal causes of the 
disastrous shortfall in Civil Service recruitment and flies in the face of the social 
changes that have clearly come to stay. The notion that annual increments are 
necessary in clerical employments to provide incentives over long working spans 
is Dickensian in origin and an anachronism in the mid-twentieth century. 
Banks, insurance companies and similar outside analogues give more pay than 
the public service to attract recruits, and every now and again Civil Service pay 
is brought into line under the “ fair comparison ” arrangements, but in the 
matter of incremental scales like is watching like— and the result is stalemate! 

23. The Federation does not demur from the general arguments against the 
Government attempting to set itself up as a model employer in all respects, but 
on this particular question, as on that of equal pay for women, we believe that 
they have a social obligation to do so. Someone has to break the deadlock 
before the penalties on family life for the clerical worker reduce him to second- 
class citizenship and give rise in their wake to even more serious social disturb- 
ances. We therefore hope that the Committee will propose a radical change in 
the present long incremental scales which are a severe deterrent not only to 
recruitment but also to retention of Civil Service staff. 

24. Apart from shortening the incremental scales we believe that other pay 
innovations are necessary to revitalise the attractions of a Civil Service career. 
Merit increases should be introduced, linked to various stages in an officer’s 
training or to the acquisition of some such qualification as the Certificate in 
Office Studies which has been recommended by the Central Training Council’s 
Commercial and Clerical Training Committee. Merit increases would provide 
and inducement to the acquisition of higher skills and be a boost to efficiency 
and productivity. 
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25. Another change we should like to see is the introduction of long-servke 
increments at, say, five or ten yearly intervals to unpromoted officers on the 
maxima of their grade scales. About 50 per cent of all Clerical Officers, for 
example, are at present on the maximum, and while some of them may be 
deemed unpromotable by their Official Sides few question tliat they are doing a 
good job in their existing grade. Surely there ought to be some continuing 
incentive for these loyal and long-serving officers? 

Relations with the public 

26. Next we turn to the question of relations with the public. As a Depart- 
ment we have had more than our share of criticism. Our members have been 
most anxious to give the highest possible standard of service to the community 
but the constantly growing burden of tax legislation unaccompanied by adequate 
staff reinforcement has provided basis for some genuine public misgiving. We 
cannot speak for other Government Departments but if our experience is 
typical then thought must be given as to how the public esteem for the Civil 
Service can best be improved. 

27. There is need for much more to be done in the way of public relations 
and for Departments to be sufficiently staffed to give the public the service 
which it is entitled to expect. The growth of automation will lead to the closure 
of many local offices and public access will be further weakened. Many members 
of the community, and especially those most in need of advice on tax and social 
insurance matters, are unable to express themselves adequately in writing and 
we therefore believe it is essential that Civil Service advisory bureaux be 
established in all large towns to provide the opportunity for face to face guidance 
to be given. The Committee itself has a responsibility and indeed an obligation 
to comment fairly and forthrightly on the image created by the Civil Service in 
the post war era. The individual Civil Servant is anxious to give effective and 
useful service. 

Miscellaneous 

28. Mobility. There is a very high incidence of compulsory transfers in the 
Inland Revenue Department because of its national network of local offices. In 
the Chief Inspector’s Branch 1st April to 30th September, 1966, there were 
1,174 transfers, of these 263 necessitated a change of residence. In quite a 
number of cases our members have suffered financial loss as a result of moves 
made in the interests of the public service. In our view such a situation is quite 
indefensible and greater freedom should therefore be given by the Treasury to 
ensure that no-one is “ out of pocket ” in consequence of an administrative 
transfer. Moves to London especially can be financially disastrous and officers 
resign rather than face such a penalty. 

29. Part-time Employment. Many Civil Servants, particularly young family 
men, are driven to seek secondary occupations outside the Service in order to 
augment their incomes. The Board of Inland Revenue’s code of conduct for 
its staff, however, is particularly restrictive and we believe that some liberalisa- 
tion IS called for. Not only is part-time work with an accountant or taxation 
adviser ruled out completely but the most sparing permission is granted for 

employment on licensed or betting premises, or as an insurance agent or 
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door-to-door salesman We see no valid reason why simply because in their 
official lives Revenue officers are liable to come into contact with the public 
they should be excluded from any outside occupation that brings them equally 
into such contact. We do not quarrel with the restriction on work similar to 
that performed in the Department but as for the rest we regard it as old- 
fashioned to suggest that there is something dishonourable or degrading in 
working, for example, in a public house. 

30. Political Freedom. We also believe that the restrictions on the political 
freedom of Civil Servants, especially severe once more on Revenue officials, 
should be considerably eased. The public servant who is politically and socially 
conscious is likely to be more effective for his understanding of what purposes 
lie behind the policies he is required to implement than one who does his job in 
a philosophical vacuum. The fear of divided loyalties is unreal; in any case 
Departmental disciplinary codes already exist to deal with such situations. In 
our view society can only benefit from informed participation in public affairs 
of those who know both sides of the problem, but at the moment the community 
is denied the services of many of its most able members. Furthermore, it is a 
paradox that in the world’s leading democracy its administrators should 
themselves be denied individual freedom. 

31. Superannuation. The attraction of Civil Service pension arrangements 
which was once a distinguishing feature has been overtaken by developments in 
commercial employments. Indeed, Civil Servants who now have to suffer 
abatement and pay graduated contributions with no prospect of real advantage 
at the end of the day, are beginning to feel at a disadvantage. We believe that 
arrangements should be introduced to provide much wider transferability of 
pension than at present exists. Apart from the benefit to individuals there is 
much to be said for the social advantages of greater exchanges of staff between 
the Civil Service and outside industry and commerce. The Committee may 
wish to review what happens in many parts of the Commonwealth Civil Services 
in the granting of retirement leave— its duration dependent on total service. 

32. Consultation on Certain Promotions. It is our belief that in this age of 
enlightened appreciation of the value of responsible trade unionism Civil Service 
Promotions Committees should consult with the staff associations concerned on 
the filling of certain Establishments posts which are principally concerned with 
matters affecting the staff and the conduct of Whitley relationships. 



More departmentalism 

33. We have left to the end our general observations on structure. We 
understand that the Committee has asked : “ What is the right vertical hierarchy 
and the right horizontal division into different classes ? What changes, if any, 
are needed here?” We said in paragraph 12 that we believe in homogeneous 
vertical structures with no horizontal class divisions but we were then speaking 
of careers within a Department or Branch of the Civil Service. In case it should 
be thought, however, that we simply believe in the vertical parcelling-off of 
General Service grades we now want to make it abundantly clear that this is 
not so. 
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34. Because of growing specialisation and the need for more selective recruit- 
ment in the future we would strongly argue that the trend must be away froni 
General Service uniformity and towards more Departmentalism. As a Depart- 
mental association we have a wealth of evidence to demonstrate the sense of 
unity and pride in the job which stem from Departmental status. Where there 
is General Service grade (horizontal) representation there are frequent areasof 
conflict since the advance of one grade can often only be achieved at the expense 
of the one immediately above. Where all, or nearly all, the grades in a career 
structure are vertically represented by one organisation, however, there is a 
much greater prospect of devising harmonious and progressive careers as well 
as rational demarcation lines of duties. 

35. Asa corollary to the foregoing we express our bitter opposition to current 
thinking within the Treasury that that body should take over “ responsibility 
for the conduct of all pay negotiations in the Civil Service Effective Depart- 
mental unionism means freedom to negotiate with the head of the Department 
concerned not only on the grading of the work but on the remuneration that 
should accompany it. Departmental duties and functions do not always lend 
themselves easily to gradation along General Service Executive and Clerical 
hnes and there has therefore been a number of occasions when the Federation 
has either negotiated with the Board of Inland Revenue or secured from the 
Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal salary scales or the introduction of new 
grades which do not conform to the general pattern. The loss of that autonomy 
to negotiate separately would do much to damage the Departmental loyalties 
and prides which are so important a factor in the public administration. 

36. Throughout our long history, which extends back into the nineteenth 
century, we have always prided ourselves on the responsible role we have played. 
While pay, conditions of service and the welfare of its members must be the 
primary concern of any trade union we have nevertheless always believed that 
the advance of those interests lay in co-operation with the Department in the 
furtherance of efficiency, productivity and service to the public. By encouraging 
our members to equip themselves (at times through voluntary and self-financed 
training schemes) to become more effective in their official lives we have at the 
same time been able to enhance their career and promotion prospects. The 
Federation was the prime instigator in 1942-43 of the P.A.Y.E. system (in spite 
of the ridicule of the Chancellor of the day), it devised the concept of London 
Provincial Tax Districts which the Board of Inland Revenue has now adopted 
on a large scale to prevent the tax maehine in the metropolis grinding to a halt, 
and it is currently co-operating actively with the Board on the automation of 
P.A.Y.E. The Federation prepared a booklet on Revenue Automation to 
inform the membership; a copy — illustrative of Joint Co-operation — is enclosed. 
These are only three of many examples we could quote. Because of the material 
advantages which have accrued to both sides from our philosophy, which we are 
sure the Board of Inland Revenue will readily concede, we are firm believers in 
the maintenance, indeed extension, of Departmentalism and Departmental trade 
union representation. 

37. In our first draft evidence for the Committee we dealt extensively with the 
problems of the three major Branches of the Inland Revenue which we represent. 
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In deference to your expressed wish, however, we are not seeking to use the 
Committee to further matters at present under negotiation between the Board 
of Inland Revenue and ourselves and have, instead, confined our evidence to 
matters which, whilst deriving from our Departmental experience, erect a sign- 
post for the Civil Service as a whole to follow. We are ready, if required by you 
to do so, to give oral evidence in support and amplification of our written 
viewpoints. 
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submitted by 

THE INSTITUTION OF PROFESSIONAL CIVIL SERVANTS 
October, 1966 

Comment on H.M. Treasury’s Note 
“The Future Structure of the Civil Service”' 

Introduction 

1. The Institution of Professional Civil Servants represents the professional 
scientific, technical and most of the specialist classes in the Civil Service" 
Atomic Energy Authority and various other public bodies. The Institution 
expects to submit its main evidence by the end of this year, but the paper 
submitted by the Treasury raises important issues and the Institution hopes 
that this first indication of its general reactions will be useful to the Committee. 

2. Since the creation of the “ modern ” Civil Service, following the Northcote- 
Trevelyan report of 1854, the responsibilities of Government have altered 
fundamentally, and the nature of Civil Service work has changed corres- 
pondingly. It is a most serious criticism of the Treasury’s paper that it fails 
to reflect the extent of these changes; that it ignores that the Civil Service has 
developed in a largely unplanned way to accommodate these changes; and 
that it does not recognise the urgent need for radical reform. 

Changes in Society and Government 

3. Over the last century the Government has become involved in the complex 
economic, technological and social problems of modern society. Despite this, 
the top structure of the Civil Service has changed hardly at all. Management 
and administration at the higher levels are still almost exclusively the monopoly 
of the Administrative Class. Implicit in the Treasury’s proposals is the view 
ftat this state of affairs will continue. A major question for the Committee, 
however, is whether or not the near monopoly of top management by the 
Administrative Class should be perpetuated. 

The Treasury’s proposals 

4 The Treasury’s proposals purport to “enable the Service to meet the 
challenge o^he future ”. This challenge has been defined by the Prime Minister 
and other Government spokesmen in terms of the relevance of science and 
technology to the economic problems o f modern Britain. There is not the 
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slightest acknowledgement of this challenge in the Treasury’s proposals j yet 
it is important that proposals for the future management of the Service should 
reflect likely development in government activity. All the present indications 
are that any Government will continue to be increasingly involved in scientific, 
technological, economic and social policies and activities. Such involvement 
will have far-reaching effects on management within the Service. Outside the 
Service, industry has gone some way to adjust its top structure to take account 
of scientific and other changes: a recent survey of its members by the Institute 
of Directors, for example, showed that 40 per cent of the respondents possessed 
professional qualifications. It is as inevitable in the Service as in industry that 
scientists, engineers, and other specialists ” must become increasingly engaged 
in policy determination and management. 

5. The Treasury s proposals for revising the management structure, however, 
are largely restricted to merging the Administrative and Executive Classes. 
The implication is that management is synonymous with administration and is, 
therefore, the prerogative of only the Administrative and Executive Classes. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Management in the Civil Service is 
already very much a question of managing specialist activities— both in the 
case of implementing policy and of forming it by advice to Ministers. The role 
of the “ specialist ”, however, is still largely subordinated to that of the 
administrator. 

6. The effect of the Treasury’s proposal for a management group covering 
the Executive and Administrative Classes, and with its provision for the present 
Assistant Principal entrants to become started entrants, would be to retain the 
Administrative Class in its present form in everything but name. The existing 
division of classes would continue with only relatively minor modifications. 
Such a structure has already been shown as outdated and inadequate, both 
inside and outside the Service and in other countries. Yet the Treasury con- 
tinues to ignore the problems of working relationships between different classes. 
Despite interesting developments in some departments, the general position of 
“ specialists ” is still grossly unsatisfactory. 

7. No doubt because of criticisms which have recently been made, the 
Treasury states that in the Higher Civil Service “ a high degree of expertise 
in Government administrative processes and the working of a very complex 
machine is essential. The civil servants concerned have acquired a knowledge 
in depth of public administration which, as a profession, is as exacting in its 
demand as any other ”. Although knowledge of the machine and admin- 
istrative processes is important, this understanding is not an arcane art whose 
secrets are granted only to non-specialists. It would be wrong to perpetuate 
or deify the wholly unwarranted mystique that it is only a member of the 
Administrative Class who can understand the machine and advise on policy. 
This is the heart of the matter: knowledge of the machine is only one element in 
the extended and developing responsibilities of the Higher Civil Service. No 
man should be effectively debarred at any level because of his speciality, 
whether it be science, engineering, medicine, law, administration or any other 
branch. The work of formulating policy and management in all its aspects 
depends on the successful operation of a fully integrated team. Recognition 
of this basic principle should determine the future structure of the Civil Service. 
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Flexibility and Opportunity 

8. The Treasury’s views regarding flexibility and opportunity have a familiar 
ring. The opportunity is more apparent than real. Although the “ specialist ” 
classes account for two-thirds of the Higher Civil Service, thirty-three out of the 
thirty-six posts at Permanent Secretary level are held by members of the 
Administrative Class. As to flexibility, most transfers to the Administrative 
Class take place from the Executive Class. There are few from any others. How 
many members from each of the other classes are now in the Administrative 
Class ? At what level did they enter the Administrative Class ? How long have 
they served in it and what level have they reached 7 Reference can be made to 
exceptions, but these merely emphasise the acute difficulty of any member of 
any other class reaching the top posts in the Civil Service. 

9. That no real change is proposed is confirmed by the Treasury’s attitude to 
flexibility between posts below the top level. It is argued that flexibility at this 
level is not important. But if officers are to be given the training and breadth 
of experience which is essential to equip them for the top posts, flexibility at a 
lower level is vital. Very small numbers move, for example, from the 
“speciaUst” classes to the Administrative Class because this is at present a final 
move accompanied by elaborate processes of selection and re-certification. The 
Treasury statement that officers wish to be employed on work for which their 
specialist training has fitted them is an over-simplification. In particular, it 
does not mean that they will turn their backs on careers leading to the highest 
posts. Organisations outside the Civil Service provide opportunities for wider 
experience, and it is important that the Civil Service should do so. 

A Meaningful Reform 

10. The Institution’s considered view is that the Treasury’s proposals are 
inadequate and unreal. The realities of our modern society demand more 
radical reforms. As an essential step in creating a new Civil Service to meet 
modern needs and the challenge of the future. The Institution submits that 
nothing less tlmn the abolition of class divisions in the Higher Civil Service will 
suffice. There ought to be simply a Higher Civil Service organised into a 
number of grades. Appointments and progress should depend entirely on 
capacity and abiUty. In the main, the Higher Civil Service should be recruited 
from the supporting Administrative, Executive, Scientific, Professional and 
other “ speciaUst ” grades. Equal opportunity in training and experience to fit 
them for progress to the highest posts must be given to members of all the 
classes concerned. But the Treasury appears to suggest a second-class training 
for those who are not direct entrants to the Administrative Class. 

11. The Institution welcomes as a step in the right direction the Treasury’s 
suggesbon for rationalisation of the grades above Assistant Secretary. But it 
finds totally unacceptable the Treasury’s conclusion that very little such ration- 
ahsation is possible m the Higher Civil Service below this level. The Institu- 
lion s own proposals will be developed in its main evidence. 

Careers 

12. The Treasury s detailed proposals for careers need critical examination, 
me suggestion is that career expectations for the present Administrative and 
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Executive classes should be maintained; that graduate entrants to the Executive 
class should have enhanced prospects ; and that greater access to the senior posts 
above Assistant Secretary level should be provided for scientists, engineers and 
other “ specialists It is a major omission of the Treasury’s note that it does 
not indicate how all of these proposals can be implemented. 

13. The Treasury specifies normal career expectation in terms of qualifications 
on entry, and it is important that it should show how this principle can be 
realised. The principle is no less good for the “ specialist ” classes than for the 
Administrative and Executive Classes. Given an equivalent standard of 
qualification and the employment of officers in all classes to their full capacity, 
there is no reason why normal career expectations in the “ specialist ” classes 
should be less than for the “ general ” classes. Additionally it is important that 
initial qualifications should not be the only consideration. Ability and 
capacity should be the final determinant. 

Conclusion 

14. To sum up, the Institution considers that the Treasury’s proposals make 
only minor modifications to the existing system and will not create the new 
Civil Service required to meet the needs of our increasingly complex society. In 
fact the proposals do not even reflect important changes which are now taking 
place. Problems inherent in the existing pattern of organisation will obviously 
continue, but are ignored by the Treasury. The Institution considers that 
what is required is not a modification of the present system but a radical reorgan- 
isation. The need for change is clear. In the Institution’s view, the Treasury’s 
note is too limited and narrow to meet “ the challenge of the future ”. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF PROFESSIONAL CIVIL SERVANTS 
October, 1966 

Civil Service Organisation: 

Some Issues for Consideration 

Introduction 

1. In another paper' the Institution has submitted comments on the 
Treasury’s note on “ The Future Structure of the Civil Service In this 
paper the Institution wishes to draw attention to some other important 
problems with which it hopes the Committee will deal. It is not a com- 
prehensive list. The various questions are only outlined very briefly. If the 
Committee so wishes, the Institution will be pleased to prepare a more detailed 
exposition of any item, or to discuss it. The Institution hopes to submit its 
main evidence before the end of the year. 



Working relationships between classes 

2. In many Departments the working relationships between the “ specialist ” 
classes and the general administrative and executive classes have been un- 
satisfactory. In some cases there has been undue interference by administrative 
and executive staff with the work of professional and technical staff. In others, 
the role allotted to administrative staff is not conducive to harmonious 
relationships. For example, in the Ministry of Public Building and Works 
administrative staff have been interposed between the professional officers and 
clients. The Institution, however, does not wish to approach the matter on the 
basis of complaints from its members. That the problem of organisation is a 
real one is well demonstrated by the new developments which have been found 
necessary in some Departments. A limited review was undertaken recently by a 
Treasury working party which reported on the role of professional engineers 
m certain headquarters branches. (It is understood that this report has been 
circulated to the Committee.) The Institution considers that the report is 
most inadequate: it will analyse it in detail in its main evidence. But there is 
an urgent requirement for an independent, authoritative and thorough 
investigation to determine what is the most efficient form of organisation. 

. ^ hopes that the Committee will feel able to sponsor such an 

mvftstionfirin ^ 
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The number of classes 

3. The Treasury’s Introductory Factual Memorandum^ indicates that the 
number of classes has grown as the work of the Service has developed. One 
of the most difficult problems of organisation concerns the large number and 
small size of many of these classes. Should new classes continue to be created? 
For example, was it sensible to create a new class of economists when there 
was already a class (the Research Officer Class), providing for economists? 
Would it have been better to adapt the Research Officer Class ? What should be 
the basis on which class divisions depend? At present there is no clear or con- 
sistent guide. There are many classes with either the same or closely similar 
requirements and responsibilities. Some of these are departmental classes. 
Many are very small; others are large. But the issue also arises between several 
general service classes. For example, in the Technical Classes there are very 
many hundreds of officers engaged in electronics and telecommunications work. 
They were not transferred to the Telecommunication Technical Officer Class 
which was set up in 1962 simply because they did not supervise Radio Tech- 
nicians. (Radio Technicians are employed in only a few departments; similar 
work is undertaken by other grades in other departments.) Should class 
divisions depend on qualifications and functions? Or should they reflect 
different responsibilities? For example, T.T.O.s employed in the Board of 
Trade consider that their responsibilities for the safety of civil air transport 
is particularly onerous and should distinguish them from other officers with 
similar qualifications engaged in telecommunications and electronics work. 

Flexibility between classes 

4. At present class divisions are rigid and inflexible. Transfer to another 
class, whether or not it involves promotion, very often means an elaborate 
process of selection and re-certification. It is quite exceptional for an officer in 
one class to transfer for a short period to a job regarded as appropriate to 
another class. Short-term transfers could play a major part in broadening the 
experience of an officer. This is a problem not just in relation to the 
Administrative Class and transfers to it from other classes. For example, there 
are many engineers employed in the Scientific Officer Class in the research and 
development establishments. Should they be able to transfer to the Works 
Group or a related class or vice versa? 

Recruitment 

5. The Committee was appointed following a recommendation of the Select 
Committee on Estimates which enquired into recruitment to the Civil Service. 
The evidence submitted to that Committee disclosed extensive, severe, and 
chronic recruitment difficulties in many classes. This problem has many 
different aspects. For example, is a career service still an attraction or a 
disincentive ? Civil Service superannuation arrangements used to be attractive. 
Are they still, or do they need to be replaced by some other attractions ? Would 
the provision of transferability of pension rights on a wider basis (which the 
Institution strongly supports) enable the Service to recruit more readily because 
new entrants would know that after a few years service they would not become 
virtual prisoners to protect their pension rights? Or would it make present 

^ Volume 4, Memorandum No. 1. 
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shortages more acute by an exodus of officers from the Service ? To take 
aspect of the problem, the Treasury has frequently responded to represent?*'® 
about recruitment difficulties by stating that the Civil Service ffithou h 
getting sufficient to meet its needs, is nevertheless obtaining a’ “ fair ftf 
of the national supply. In other than in the short run, is there anv valiH 
the view that the supply of any one kind of labour or skill is limiteri Tie™ 
paragraph 105 of the Sixth Report from the Estimates Committee x 

How effective are the arrangements for ensuring that everyone is emni 
to his full capacity? The Government is the largest employer in the co™. 
Should It give any lead of any kind in employment pr^tices? Or shonM^; 
invariably follow other employers? “ 



The Treasury and the Civil Service Commission 
6. Should the present division of responsibility between the Treasurv 
fte Civil Service Commission and Departments remain essentially undisturbS? 
Unless the Civil Service is to he split into departmental units so that there are 
no general service classes (an arrangement which the Institution regards^! 
virtually impossible), tliere must continue to be central arrangements for clas 
management and recruitment. It would be possible to bring together the S 
Treasury, but the present divisira of funcU® 
has advantages. The divisions concerned with staffing matters could no douk 
be separated from the rest of the Treasury. But this would achieve nothinfff 
the new Department thus created had then to go to the Treasury to obto 
financial ^proyal for the arrangements it wished to implement. ^ There are 
enou^ difficulties at present without creating an extra step. It is fundamentallv 
that departments and staff associations and other bodies should be 
fewer consult and negotiate with a central organisation which has effecUve 



Departmental organisation 

7 In the last several years there have been many changes in the organisation 
of departments. In some cases, there appears to havf been relS 

de^r® Service have been moved from 

damagffia effei a most unsettling and 

enquire into the pfFeeil r, Committee and suggests that it should 
have always improved the reorganisation to see whether they 

«r«, the efficiency of the public service TThe MPRW 

Relationships of the Civil Service and “ Fringe ” bodies 

How closely shoidd these^Mow tte increased considerably, 

should the Civil Service Commisdn Service as employers? For example, 
be interchangeability of staSnTS f e Qvil 
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The Civil Service in other countries 

9. Some of the above problems and many others have been tackled in a 
variety of ways in different countries. It is, of course, true that circumstances 
vary considerably and may well offer the explanation for different types of 
organisation. On the other hand, it is desirable in a review of this kind to 
undertake a comparative exercise on as wide a basis as possible. There is no 
such study in existence. The Institution has, therefore, commissioned a team 
of experts to undertake a comparative study of the public services of a number 
of countries including a Scandinavian country, France, Germany, Australia, 
the U.S.A. and an Eastern European country. It is hoped to complete this 
studyi by the end of the year and it will be submitted direct to the Committee 
Should the Committee wish to discuss this project, the Institution will be happy 
to participate. ^ 

^ Not printed. 
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submitted by 

THE INSTITUTION OF PROFESSIONAL CIVIL SERVANTS 
January, 1967 



INTRODUCTION 



Chapter I. The Civil Service and the community 

1. The Institution of Professional Civil Servants represents the professional 
scientific and technical classes and most of the “ specialist ” classes^ in the Civil 
Service, the Atomic Energy Authority and in some other public bodies. It was 
founded in 1919 and became a major organisation during and after the second 
world war. Its current strength of approximately 62,000 represents over 70 per 
cent of those eligible for membership. It covers a great diversity of professions 
and skills and includes among its members nearly one thousand different grades 
and some hundreds of classes varying in size from several thousand to a dozen 
or less. 

2. The main purpose of the Institution is to protect and advance the interests 
of its members. But we believe that the most effective way of advancing our 
members’ interests is to have a Service that the public — our paymasters— know 
to be well run, relevant and adapted to suit the needs of modern society. Our 
evidence and the reforms we suggest are directed to this long-term end. 

3. The Institution welcomed the appointment of your Committee, for we have 
long held that the present structure, organisation and management of the Civil 
Service is no longer appropriate to modern needs. We feel that, despite the 
great traditions of dedication, service and integrity that are the justifiable pride 
of all civil servants and which must be maintained — the community does not 
get the value it should from the Service. 

4. It is clear that the public is uneasy about the contribution of the Civil 
Service to the national life— the appointment of your Committee is testimony 
to that. The criticisms made vary greatly in perception and relevancy. Most 
senous are the accusations that the Civil Service is behind the times, that it fails 
to use modem methods, that it is out of touch with modern society, industry 
and commerce, science and technology, that its highest officers are drawn from 
too narrow a field, that its advice is based on amateur hunch rather than pro- 
fessional assessment and research-in all these there is some measure of truth. 

s we sh^ show, there are other, less well publicised, weaknesses which reduce 
me effectiveness of the Service. 

we me the term "professional classes " t^omall these separate 
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5. Today the Government is deeply and inextricably involved in all aspects 
of modern life. It manages the economy and its income accounts for one third 
of the national output. Welfare from the cradle to the grave is its concern; it 
spends large sums on the most complex defence equipment. One Department 
is the largest building organisation in the country. Weather forecasting, the 
country’s maps, communications, telecommunications, treatment of delin- 
quents, a great deal of scientific research, care of art treasures, the nation’s 
health — all fall into the vast scope of present-day Government activity. Agri- 
culture, the oldest of man’s industries, demands a large and expert advisory and 
research service. The broad policies td be pursued by the nationalised industries 
and national policies for fuel and transport; determining and enforcing safety 
standards which have far-reaching economic and other consequences; help to 
industries to increase productivity and production and to promote exports; the 
distribution of industry; planning of all kinds from land-use to resolving com- 
peting demands on limited resources of capital and skilled manpower— any 
Government is now deeply involved in all these activities. The formidable 
problems involved are accentuated by the need to foresee and assess scientific 
and technological developments of unparalleled rapidity and significance. 

6. It is now generally accepted in this country, and in many others of widely 
differing political complexions, that Government has a responsibility to inter- 
vene both in the economy and in social affairs. Accordingly, a Government 
cannot escape some responsibility for any failure or shortcoming in a country’s 
performance. As the range and complexity of Government activities increase, 
it must increasingly make use of and rely on the Civil Service. To make this 
point is in no way to derogate from the authority of the Government, or from 
its final responsibility for determining policy. But the extent to which it can 
succeed in managing the country’s affairs is significantly influenced by the 
capacity of the Civil Service. 

7. Our thesis is that if Government is to fulfil its new role then the machine 
in the Government’s hand is inadequate. It is inadequate in a number of ways ; 
but the underlying reason is that it was designed in the nineteenth century for 
the laissez-faire state in which the least government was the best government. 
Its structure and management are still basically those of the nineteenth century. 
The Committee will be aware that the key role of the Administrative Class 
continues today even though some very senior professional officers have influence 
on the formulation of policy. In general the chief advisers on policy to Ministers 
remain the Administrative Class. There is abundant evidence of the ingrained 
“ neutralist ” attitude of Administrators; that is, that they consider themselves 
to be referees, reconciling interests, not managers making positive decisions on 
the merits of a strictly assessed case. 

8. The main defect of the present Civil Service in our view is that it is supposed 
to fill a positive role in the community with an organisation and atmosphere 
inimical to that role. The Civil Service should not merely react to problems 
but should seek them out and identify them. It could be argued that a Civil 
Service that accumulates knowledge — that seeks out problems and their 
solutions — would become an even more important part of Government capable 
of distorting policies Ministers have been elected to pursue. The parliamentary 
system and the integrity of civil servants are important safeguards. But, 
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additionally, we suggest that the whole process of Government should become 
more open. At present, there is far too much secrecy. Much more information 
should be published to give the public the opportunity to choose between 
alternative courses of action. There is also much to be said for reducing the 
anonymity of civil servants, and giving them more personal responsibility. 

The role of the professional 

9. Because the basic structure of the Civil Service has not been changed it 
frequently surprises enquirers to find how diverse is its role today, and how 
many civil servants are engaged on noii-traditional tasks. For example, the 
administrative and executive staff of the Civil Service number just over 8o'ooo 
The professional staff at very roughly corresponding levels is about the same 
number. 

10. The Institution has commented in an earlier paper* that many of its 
members are already in management in that they organise and control the 
activities of other staff to realise an end product. However, this management 
is frequently subordinate to a “ management ” superimposed from other 
classes. This is a carry-over from the Victorian concept of the Civil Service 
The effects ate unfortunate; frequently the specialist manager is impeded in the 
efficient execution of matters within his professional competence. 

11. In this paper we set out these problems in the context of the main pro- 
fessional classes only although, to a greater or lesser degree, the problems we 
mention ate common to all professional classes. The Institution would be 
pleased to deal with the circumstances and problems of each class but the' 
Committee would, we suspect, find the volume of evidence too burdensome. 
We would, however, be willing to submit additional evidence on any class the 
Committee may wish to consider particularly. 

Pattern of evidence 

12. We have set out our evidence under headings drawn from the Committee’s 
terms of reference— structure, recruitment and management. We look first at 
structure and suggest that the relationship between professional and other 
classes is wrong— with ideas for improving that relationship. Under this 
heading, we look at the Higher Civil Service and then at a re-organisation of the 
professional classes. We go on to recruitment and its problems and then, under 
mnagement, suggest various reforms which we think could lead to more 
efficient management. We summarise our conclusions, list our recommenda- 
tions and, finally, set out in appendices the more detailed points which, although 
important, would have interrupted the flow of argument in the main sections. 

SECTION A. STRUCTURE 
Chapter II. Organisation of work: the role of professionals 

13 In considering the structure of the Civil Service an important distinction 
must be made at the outset. There are two different aspects ; (a) work organisa- 
bon and (i) class organisation. It would, of course, be wrong to suppose that 
the two are unco nnected. In fact, the present organisation of work depends on 
^ Memorandum No. 36. ‘ 
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the class organisation. For the reasons which we will set out in detail, we 
beUeve that the current class organisation makes work organisation far’ less 
efficient than it should be in large areas of the Civil Service. 

The role of the professional engineer 

14. By way of illustration, we examine work organisation in two parts. First, 
we deal with the report of a Treasury working party on the role of professional 
engineers in the Civil Service^ to which we referred in earlier evidence and 
which we understand the Committee has already received. Secondly, we 
consider financial authority and arrangements for placing contracts. 

15. The working party report on the role of professional engineers identified 
five main systems “ for organising the relationships between engineers and 
administrators ” (paragraph 32) : 

{a) Separate hierarchies where engineers and administrators run separate 
units the policy contents of whose work rarely overlap. 

(i) Joint hierarchies where engineers and administrators jointly run the 
same units. 

(c) Parallel hierarchies where engineers and administrators each run 
separate units concerned with their respective aspects of the same 
business. 

(d) Project teams where engineers (and other professionals) and adminis- 
trators form a single team to tackle all aspects of work on a project. 

(e) Management boards which can be at high or “ relatively low ” level 
where they control work on projects or programmes. It is distinguished 
from the project team because it uses the existing organisation “ for 
some special purpose ”. 

16. The working party report, in the Institution’s view, is inadequate for 
three reasons. First, apart from a suggestion that the relationship between 
engineers and administrators should be kept under continuous review by a 
process that is not defined, it accepts without question that the present division 
between administrative and professional work is the right one. Secondly, 
it assumes that systems, as found, are good for what they are simply because 
they exist; it does not deal with the shortcomings of the systems or with their 
performance. Thirdly, it makes only cursory references to the question of 
financial responsibility and does not examine in detail the role of the professional 
in relation to finance and contracts work even though it recognises that engineers 
should be given : 

“ The greatest degree of responsibility at every level in the hierarchy 

for the finance of its work that is consistent with other obligations of the 

Department ” (paragraph 36). 

17. The report is at great pains to stress the co-ordinating role of the 
administrator (i.e., of members of the Administrative and Executive Classes). 
Only the administrator, it appears, can co-ordinate proposals and expenditure 
and relate them to the overall picture of activities. Two references in the report 
clearly show this attitude and yet reveal the weaknesses in it. First, referring 
to joint hierarchies, the report says : 

^ Not published. 
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... If one brain could provide the expertise for both aspects (ie 
administrative and professional) it would be the natural arrangement to make 
one man responsible for both; but failing that two brains must try to work 
as one ” (paragraph 39). 

It is curious that the report does not note than in some other countries one 
brain can be responsible for both. The Institution refuses to believe' that 
British brains are so inferior to French brains that they are incapable of com- 
prehending the totality of a problem. 

18. Secondly, the report notes that in private case work: 

“ A consulting engineer would normally expect to work with his client 
from the earliest stages. . . . The administrator who is interposed between 
engineer and client has to do his job in such a way that the engineer’s 
opportunity to make this contribution is unimpaired ” (paragraph 61 (a)). 

Again, the Institution finds it incredible that the effects of the private atmosphere 
are such that the private consultant can do two men’s Jobs while the Civil 
Service engineer cannot. Instead, we believe that, in fact, there is only one 
man’s job. 



19. This, we think, goes to the heart of the problem. Are there two different 
jobs to do ? Or are they different aspects of the same job ? The Institution’s view 
is that the latter is true. By refusing to recognise it the Civil Service creates 
unnecessary problems for itself. We advocate a unified line of command 
with people fitted into it at levels appropriate to the job they do. duties having 
been allocated to posts on a rational basis, not by reference to the present 
class system. As the report shows, problems arise with all the other types of 
structure mentioned separate, joint and parallel hierarchies in particular 
bring problems of co-ordination that are time-wasting and inefficient. Project 
teams and management boards may be appropriate in certain instances but are 
not of universal application. The unified hierarchy however, is appropriate 
in most Departments and on most work and is particularly necessary at higher 
levels. It has so many advantages that we find it difficult to understand why 
the report makes no mention of it. It is indeed noteworthy that the organisation 
of the Highways Division of the Ministry of Transport has developed in this 
way since the Heaton report. 



20.^ These criticisms are fully sustained by the detailed analysis of the working 
I- There is an urgent need to implement 
siWUt? principle of good organisation: respon- 

nrraprt f doing the job. If a man is in charge of a 

if continuing job, he should be responsible for seeing that it is 
nrffnn’c /' iinplies powcr — power to allocate staff to 

them, to plan work and, above all. power over the 
nf 1 a ^ “ exercised within the framework of the Department’s 
^bonM framework, the professional officer, like others, 

if his judgeraLus^worg take the consequences 
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Financial authority and contracts 

21. We now turn to examine the present arrangements in the Civil Service 
concerning financial authority and contracts procedure. Financial powers 
can be divided into three categories: 

(а) Seeking financial approval. 

(б) Giving financial approval. 

(c) Authorising purchase including the letting of contracts. 

22. Normally the professional officer is excluded from the second and third 
categories. Where he has power, it is exceptionally limited and is set far 
below that of equivalent ranks in the non-professional classes. For example, 
in the M.P.B.W.— the classic example of a major Department spending on 
“ professional ” activities— a Superintending Engineer has financial powers 
equivalent to those of a Higher Executive Officer who is three grades below 
him and whose salary maximum is less than half that of the Superintending 
Engineer. Such an arrangement defies reasonable explanation. 

23. There is a general need to obtain approval on quite trivial matters. This 
involves a considerable amount of unproductive efibrt which inevitably leads 
to delay. For example, in the Ministry of Public Building and Works a Depot 
Superintendent graded at Technical B may well have sole responsibility for a 
work load of some £250,000 per annum, but he can authorise expenditure up 
to a sum of only £250. A considerable amount of time and manpower would 
be saved if this limit were raised. The farm buildings staff of the Agricultural 
Land Services of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food are responsible 
for all building work in the Ministry’s experimental husbandry farms and 
horticultural stations, and in various associated research centres such as the 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany. Although this work is undertaken 
from the Ministry’s regional offices by main and senior grade Architects and 
Surveyors, financial control is exercised by an administrative branch in London, 
to whom constant reference must be made in respect of even the smallest 
variation on a building contract. The right of the professional officer to make 
at his discretion such day-to-day variations as may be necessary in the interest 
of the job is too often the subject of acrimonious disputes. Delays in con- 
sidering a project are frequently caused by arguments between administrative, 
finance and professional officers on aspects of design and specification, outside 
the financial field. The ultimate decision usually corresponds closely to the 
original proposal. Such matters should be left to those whose training and 
experience equips them to decide. 

24. An examination of the contracts organisation of Departments discloses 
the existence of similar problems to those in the wider field of financial control. 
Contracts branches are largely staffed by members of the non-specialist grades 
with the result that they do not make full use of the professional expertise 
available in Departments. The situation is particularly anomalous where 
professional staff are responsible for preparing contract documents, for costing 
contracts, and for supervising their execution. The result is that the professional 
officer is responsible for providing the specification for tender but is excluded 
from the contractual action apart from taking the ultimate step of certifying 
that the successful tenderer, whom he may have had little hand in selecting, is 
making a fair and reasonable charge and is meeting the requirement. 
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25. The disadvantages of the present form of organisation, were hiehlioht a 
by the Ferranti affair. The first report of the Lang Committee, which was ^ t 
up to enquire into the excessive profit on the Bloodhound contract d 
attention to the lack of “effective collaboration between branches ’wh'T 
should have been working together towards the common goal of fair h 
reasonable prices ” (paragraph 66) and referred to the “ ivory tower ” mentahf 
of separate directorates within the Ministry (paragraph 67). The second record 
was concerned with ways of remedying this state of affairs. It said: 

“ The only organisational change tliat we thought might be worthwliile 
in the interests of achieving more reliable and earlier price-fixing was one 
that would involve something much more fundamental than the Ministrv 
has contemplated: namely, the integration of the contract, technical cost and 
accountancy work for a range of equipments. It seemed to us that an arrange 
ment of this sort might make it easier to plan and control the full range of 
pricing work which involves each of the three groups of staff. And given 
proper leadership, we could see advantages stemming from the closer working 
relationships that would develop between the three groups of staff” 
(paragraph 74). 



Conclusion 

26. The details in this section have necessarily been mainly concentrated on 
one field of work organisation. These show the problems of relationshin 
between some professional officers and their colleagues in the general classes 
They are indicative of the problems of other professional classes, too and we 
consider that they show how the work has been organised to fit the class structure 
To us It appears trite to say that this is the wrong method. We consider that 
unified UerareWes should be created and that this is particularly important in 
the Higher Civil Service — to which we now turn. 



SECTION A: STRUCTURE 
Chapter III. The Higher Civil Service 

JL m ' Aa”" Civil Service in the grades 

above the Administrative Principal and over two-thirds are in the professional 
asses. At Assistant Secretary level and above, there are over 2,200 officers 
just under one half of them in the professional classes. Despite tliis of the 

oSSati™^^^^^^^ 

levetoyfrnTwL-''1-'“ effectively barred from any 

to Ministers P°i‘“y °r from giving advice directly 

1 ° profession whether it be science, engineering 

pohbrand formulating 

and noT vefte7eX“ °P“ ‘alenti 

supnlemented hv nH adniimstrators. Their acquired experience 
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anf th? bmfirr,.-Tf * 7* of Administrative Principal 

the broadly equivalent professional grades, there should be a single 
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hierarchical structure in which posts would be filled strictly on merit from all 
suitable people irrespective of their original profession. To make this proposal 
effective, it is essential that the proposals we make later for more positive career 
planning and training should be implemented. In this way, the Service would 
exploit the talents and experience of all classes and would fully develop the 
potential of the individual officer. The case for such a reform seems to us to be 
overwhelming. 

30. We have already referred to the need for unified hierarchies to organise 
work efficiently: in the Higher Civil Service this need is the more marked and it 
is difficult to visualise it being met unless all officers at this level are potential 
candidates for all jobs within their capacity. The proposal— which amounts 
to a “ one-class ” Higher Civil Service— is relatively easy to implement because, 
although specialised knowledge is required in many posts, officers are more and 
more involved in general management. It gives reality to the ideal of flexibility, 
for any post ceases to be considered the preserve of a particular class. 

31. To quote only one absurdity that would disappear, posts in the vast 
field of general financial management and control are currently restricted to 
members of the Administrative/Executive Class. Professional Accountants are 
not even allowed to apply for these posts — simply because they are members 
of the professional Accountants Class. We are not saying that such posts 
should in future be reserved for Accountants: instead, we propose that a man 
should not be debarred from a middle or higher post of financial control simply 
because he is a professional Accountant. He may, or may not, be selected: 
the point is that he will be considered. 

32. As in the previous chapter, we visualise that posts will be assessed on the 
basis of the work to be done and suitable people appointed accordingly. Some 
of these posts will certainly require specific professional qualifications — as an 
extreme example, it is impossible to see anyone but a registered medical 
practitioner filling the post of Treasury Medical Adviser. Other posts will 
require what is traditionally the expertise of the administrative class. But 
between these extremes, there will be a large number of posts which could be 
filled by officers from either category: we do not think that all posts are sharply 
black or white; most are in varying shades of grey. 

33. This proposal is quite openly designed to open up to professional officers 
the prospect of promotion to the very top posts in the Service. We see ad- 
vantages in this beyond those of efficiency in the Service and the best utilisation 
of talent. It will, we consider, make a professional career more attractive and 
stimulate recruitment. Indeed, it will generally raise the status of professional 
work and it could result in more young people choosing careers in this field— 
an aim of national policy appreciated in France and the U.S.A. 

34. That such a structure can operate successfully in practice is demonstrated 
in the U.K.A.E.A. We make no apology for emphasising our agreement with 
the Authority’s evidence to the Committee, in this respect. After describing the 
higher management structure, it states : 

“ This structure for higher management has worked well. It encourages a 

sense of common status among staff of different disciplines and backgrounds 

and emphasises the common responsibility and the broader approach which 
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are appropriate at these levels. It also facilitates the selection of those b 
fitted to fill vacancies at the higher levels. In all these ways it contributesT* 
efficiency in an organisation whose functions require a high degree of Int ° 
gration of the efforts of scientists, technologists and administrators ” Cna 
graph 10). 

35. The Institution agrees with this conclusion and notes that most laree 
private organisations operate in this way. Under the spur of commercial con 
ditions, they have found it necessary to organise themselves thus; the civil 
services of other countries have adopted this system. We are confident that 
similar approach in the British Civil Service would also contribute to efficiency^ 

The Treasury proposaP 

36. The Institution is at one with the Treasury in its general aim: 

“ Our proposals for the senior levels are designed to open up opportunities 
for suitable officers for all sections of the Service, if they have the capacity ” 
(paragraph 5). ^ 

However, we do not think that they have accepted the logic of this desire when 
they suggest what is, in effect, a one-class Service at and above the Assistant 
Secretary level. We propose that common entry to the Higher Civil Service 
should begin above the level of the present Principal and other broadlv 
equivalent grades. ■' 

37. We propose this for a number of reasons. Partly it is because we think 
that it is above the level of Principal that senior managerial decisions begin to 
be made; for example, in Whitehall, Assistant Secretaries tend to head separate 
divisions. Partly it is because we feel that to make the Service common to all 
classes above Assistant Secretary sets the level at too late a stage in an officer’s 
career. This is particularly true for professional officers — although it should be 
noted that the painfully slow progress of those who reach the equivalent of 
Assistant Secretary reflects not lack of capacity but the structure and career 
prospects as they now are. 



38. Abolition of classes in the Higher Civil Service will pose some problems 
m assiimlatmg a multiplicity of professional grades to the basic structure set out 
course, no argument for not doing so. A 
unilied Higher Civil Service means that the same grading structure should apply 
throughout. ^ 

In its note, the Treasury identifies two areas of difficulty: 

(а) the existence of grades in the professional classes between the grades in 
the administrative class from Assistant Secretary to Permanent 
Secretary; and 

(б) a similar situation in the professional classes for a grade between the 
Assistant Secretary and Principal levels. 

viven s assimilation is not straightforward. But, 

-ffiere poriod-which Should have a fixed limit of, say, five years 

there are no insuperable o bstacles. More complicated reorganisations have 
^ Memorandum No. 1. " " 
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taken place in the past. In any event, we hope the Committee will not be 
deflected by transitional problems from a conclusion about the best form of 
long-term organisation. 

40. We believe that it would be wrong to spell out assimilation arrangements 
in detail at this stage, but we consider that the following factors are relevant. 
First, as we have indicated, very few posts at this level are narrowly specialist. 
Practically all of them require a broad range of management considerations to 
be brought to bear. The higher the level the more this is true. In principle, 
therefore, it is difficult to see why more grades should be needed in some areas 
and why some posts in the Higher Civil Service should be treated differently 
from others. This general point is emphasised by our proposals concerning 
organisation of work in chapter II. Secondly, we have long been convinced 
that the top professional posts in the Civil Service are paid at too low a level. 
Anticipating the development of science and technology, the Priestly Commis- 
sion saw no objection in principle to an increase in the number of posts in the 
Scientific Officer and Works Group classes with the same salaries as Permanent 
Secretaries. In 1965 the Treasury advised the Institution that the number of 
posts in those classes graded at above Under Secretary level had increased by 
some 40 per cent over the period since the Priestly Commission, while the total 
number of Scientific Officers and Works Group classes had increased by 12 per 
cent. We believe that these developments will continue and that they will serve 
to reduce problems of assimilation. Thirdly, the Treasury’s approach to the 
assimilation of the P.E.O. and S.C.E.O, grades points a way. We support their 
proposals. The salaries of the Superintending grade in the Works Group and 
the Senior Principal Scientific Officer, like that of the P.E.O. , come half-way up 
the Assistant Secretary scale. 

41. We appreciate that what we propose will result in the movement of pro- 
fessional officers into posts which have been occupied exclusively hitherto by 
officers in the Administrative Class. There will also be some movement of 
Administrators into posts which have been occupied by professionals but we 
acknowledge that this is unlikely to be as significant. We believe this is the 
right and inevitable trend which is already recognised in industry and other 
countries. The Atomic Energy Authority provides an apposite example. The 
alternative course is to maintain the Administrative Class in its present exclusive 
position. The essential issue is to make a reality of a Higher Civil Service open 
to all the talents. 



SECTION A. STRUCTURE 
Chapter IV. Organisation of Classes 

42. It is difficult to see any consistent approach or set of principles in the 
present organisation of classes. General Treasury classes are responsible for 
many specialist functions, but in some Departments — notably the Inland 
Revenue, Ministry of Labour and Customs and Excise — many staff are organ- 
ised in Departmental classes although their work is no more specialised than 
that undertaken by the general Treasury classes. Some of the so-called 
“specialist” classes — for example, the Scientific Classes, the Works Group, the 
Technical and Drawing Office Classes — normally embrace a wide range of 
disciplines ; yet there are also different classes which cover the same discipline. 
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For example, a separate Treasury class was recently formed for eror ■ 
although the Research Officer Class includes a considerable number of no?*?’ 
which the same basic qualifications are required. Again, the basic f 

required for Valuation Officers in the Inland Revenue (a Works 
class) are similar to those required for Land Officers employed in the n f '' 
Department who are organised in the Works Group. The qualificat,^rr“ 
Telecommunication Technical Officers are similar to those for Pllcf 
Technicians employed in the Technical Classes. riiecironic 

43. It would not matter if these inconsistencies were the result of nraom f 
decisions designed to improve efficiency, or to give staff better opportuS' 
In fact, the unsatisfactory organisation of classes results in inefficiencies 
frustration. As we have noted, the unsatisfactory organisation of work fwiffi 
which we have dealt m chapter II and in appendix II) is in large part a reflecdon 

them. Strict demarcation is often unrealistic in terms of the work to be drm. 
? *he skills and experience of staff Bv its lark nf 

flexibility It inhibits arrangements to give staff wider experience and is an 
obstacle to the development of potential. It imposes artificial barrie s to 
promotion. Taken together these factors have had an adverse effect on morale 
and efficiency. Such a system, moreover, tends to confirm impressionsTtt 
recruhment.'' organisation and is a disincentive to 

44. The basic notion behind the present class organisation is one of function 
New classes have been created largely by Departments for new tasks not Lne 

aSa?frohf’ *™=.‘'’^“his principle has not been applied consistently 
and that problems have arisen but we think that it gives a starting point for a 
rational re-organisation of classes. ® ^ ® 

45. It was not until well after the Carpenter report (1931) that a start was 

Grom Classes on a Service-wide basis. The Works 

~ S - S .«i«“'w';dTdSS 

Electoical EnXeS* “to Engineers, and, later, Mechantoal and 

Foresters Id Estate Victualling Chemists, 

otSitT th; ft„ctior:f t"; 

requifem^te^ 8™ding and recruitment 

in OTganfsatiot* ^OurOTom** w* Post-war changes as major improvements 
extend^“eba°c apm^^^ changes retain and 

oasic approach. They involve the evolution of the present very 
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large number of separate classes into a much smaller number of broadly based 
groups. At the same time, we propose abolishing the rigidities which impede 
efficiency and frustrate staff. 

47. One of the aims in creating new, broadly based groups is to reduce the 
large number of different classes which exist at present. Many are small and 
often there are only marginal distinctions between different classes in terms of 
structure, grading and pay. These distinctions are unnecessary and undesirable 
and create many organisational problems. We therefore recommend that 
different classes should be brought together in new groups where (a) the work 
on which different classes are engaged can be undertaken efficiently by similar 
grading arrangements; and (b) recruitment levels are similar. We give specific 
examples of new groups in chapter V and in appendices II and III. 

48. The new groups should be organised on a flexible basis. This is a broad 
general principle and three examples will help to illustrate its range. The 
composition of any group should not be fixed and unalterable. If circumstances 
change, it should be possible to transfer a particular profession or particular 
specialists from one group to another where the arrangements are thought more 
suitable. Secondly, no group should be regarded as having an exclusive right 
to any particular job. Normal practice would be to appoint an officer from the 
same group to a job previously held by an officer in that group. But in any 
large organisation there are areas of work such as computers, where it is more 
appropriate to appoint the right man for the job than to restrict selection to one 
from a particular profession or class as we understand it at the moment. 
Thirdly, it should be possible to broaden experience by transferring an officer 
from one group to another. Sometimes this should be on a long-term basis. 
At other times it should be a short-term arrangement designed to broaden 
experience and without changing the group to which the officer belongs. 

49. The new groups should consist of hierarchies all leading to the Higher 
Civil Service. The route to the Higher Civil Service will normally be through 
promotion in one group, but transfer to another group, and sometimes back 
again, should also be possible. In this way an ambitious and energetic officer 
with talent and potential will be able to see career opportunities leading to 
senior posts and not be frustrated by seemingly artificial organisation barriers. 
This proposal is already adopted in the proposals by the Treasury and the 
organisations concerned for the Administrative, Executive, and Clerical Classes. 
The removal of horizontal barriers is also a feature of our detailed proposals 
for the professional classes. 

50. Departmentalism should be abolished as a factor in class organisation. 
By this we do not mean that it would necessarily be inappropriate to have a 
group wholly within a Department. It does mean that ofl&cers should not be 
organised in a separate group simply because they are employed in a particular 
Department. Such Departmental organisation is wholly inconsistent with the 
concept of Civil Service employment which has great advantage in terms of 
flexibility and the organisation of Government business and which enables the 
full use to be made of talent wherever it may be found in the Civil Service. An 
officer’s future career should not be irrevocably determined by his initial 
allocation to a Department nor by changes in or reorganisations of Government 
business. 
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51. It is obviously for consideration whether the principles we outl' 
elsewhere for the Higher Civil Service should be applied to the rest of 
Service thus creating a one-class structure in which there are only gradin 
distinctions. Below the Higher Civil Service, however, there is inevitabl^ 
substantially more specialisation, and we do not consider that the princinl ^ 
which should determine organisation at the higher levels apply to the same 
extent at the middle and lower levels. We also believe that the arrangement 
which we have described above are preferable because they provide for flexibilit* 
in structure and pay and avoid applying to the whole of the Service a multiplicitv 
of conditions and arrangements which, for large parts would be inappropriate 
and harmful. In brief, they simplify the tasks of management. ^ 



52. Finally, where it is thought that extra pay is required, for example 
because of differences in responsibility although the qualifications required 
and the duties of a branch, division or Department are similar to those under 
taken by the group in other parts of the Service, this should be reflected bv 
adjustments to grading and not by creation of new classes or groups. Thus^ 
for example, this would provide for the circumstances of the Telecommunications 
Technical Officers who argue that responsibility for air safety marks them out 
from other officers with similar qualifications and engaged in similar work in 
the Technical Classes. Where such considerations are thought to exist, it will 
be necessary to provide for arbitration arrangements in the event of dis- 
agreement. 



53. To sum up, the Institution considers that its proposals for new broad 
groups with arrangements for flexibility, will increase efficiency and remove 
the absurdities of the present class organisation. We are, in effect, suggesting 
a logical extension of previous and successful reorganisations. These proposals 
may not appear to be dramatic or revolutionary; we prefer to think of them as 
pragmatic and evolutionary. In our next chapter and the associated appendices 
we set out some specific proposals. ’ 



SECTION A. STRUCTURE 
Chapter V. Some examples of reorganisation 

54. In this chapter we give an outline of some specific suggestions for the 
new groups. First we suggest the formation of a Technology Group This 
would broadly cover the function of the present Works Group of professional 
classes (up to senior grade) the Technical Works Engineering and Allied Classes 
and the Architectural and Engineering Draughtsmen Classes. At present 
these separate classes tend to work in the same fields and on the same projects! 

f ^ P°sts for which a 

certain professional qualification is required; for others, the requirement is not 

rnnW w professional officer or a technical officer 

an 'S currently graded for a professional officer, 

ffled T ’if “ercise must be undertaken before it can be 

of Stoddards of qualification rise, so this kind 

canaMhtTto """'a Sequent and more and more officers feel their 
the classes F.it ” ®r-ysed. The solution is not to re-allocate work between 
would hp arm ' t Way, the man best fitted for the job 

uld be appointed whatever his present class may be. More important, at a 
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time of serious shortages of professional manpower, each officer would find 
his skills and abilities were fully utilised. These proposals are set out in detail 
in appendix II. 

55. Secondly, we recommend the formation of a Science Group. At the 
moment, there are three main classes engaged in scientific work; these are the 
Scientific Officer Class, the Experimental Officer Class, and the Scientific 
Assistant Class. We would ask the Committee to note that, effectively, the 
first two are graduate classes. It appears to us to be anomalous to have two 
graduate classes in the same field ; even if we were not suggesting a thorough 
reorganisation, there is a strong case for combining the two. The position of the 
Scientific Assistant is also anomalous; this is largely an “over-qualified” 
class yet promotion from it to the Experimental Officer Class is difficult and in 
consequence the problem of wastage is acute. If these three classes were 
combined, the problems of promotion and resignations could be eased con- 
siderably. Again it would result in a more effective use of manpower. These 
proposals are set out in detail in appendix III. 

56. A third example lies oustide the Institution’s field. It is provided by the 
proposals of the Treasury, the Society of Civil Servants and the Civil Service 
Clerical Association for the clerical, executive and administrative grades up 
to the level of the Administrative Principal. On the bases we have proposed, 
these grades would form the nucleus of a new Administration Group. 

57. As we have indicated, the Institution represents a large number of other 
classes. We have taken their circumstances fully into account in the proposals 
we make for changes in class organisation, and are ready to make specific 
suggestions for them. We have refrained from doing so in this statement in 
deference to the Committee’s view that “ in the limited time available for their 
very large task they must direct their attention primarily to problems which 
affect the Service as a whole ” (letter, dated 29th June, 1966, to National Staff 
Side). We should, however, be very happy to give further examples, or details 
relating to a particular class, should the Committee so wish. 

SECTION B. RECRUITMENT 
Chapter VI. Recruitment to the professional classes 

58. Despite considerable flexibility in the recruitment arrangements for the 
professional classes the Civil Service has been unable to recruit sufficient 
numbers for many years. The shortages are severe and the proportion of 
vacancies remaining unfilled is alarmingly high. Some details are given in 
appendix IV. In some classes, the rate of wastage has been high despite the 
obstacles in the way of civil servants leaving the Service. In many classes too 
the age structure is seriously out of balance and in the next few years many 
more vacancies will occur because of the high proportion of officers reaching 
retirement age. The high number of vacancies over a long period has already 
seriously impaired the work of the Civil Service. 

59. From time to time it is suggested that too high a proportion of pro- 
fessional manpower is employed in the Civil Service. By itself this is a meaning- 
less criticism. The first aspect of the matter is whether the Civil Service employs 
professional manpower fully and effectively. We deal with that point in our 
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evidence. The second aspect is whether, in terms of national priorities th 
work undertaken in the Civil Service should be done and, if so, whether it c’ M 
be done at less cost in terms of qualified manpower outside the Service w 
rebut totally the implied criticism that, simply because work is undertaken h 
the Civil Service, it is thereby of necessarily less importance or is less valuabl 
to the community than work undertaken outside the Service. ““ 

60. Another aspect of this argument is one which is frequently advanced bv 
the Treasury that the Civil Service should not necessarily fill all its vacancies 
but should be content with a fair share where there is a national shortage This 
assumes that there is a fixed supply of qualified manpower and that the Govern 
ment, as an employer, should do nothing to influence that total supply. In its 
sixth report the Select Committee on Estimates said that: 

“ It is a fallacy to suppose that, in the long term, the supply of qualified 
people in any one field is fixed: the recruiting policies of the Government 
themselves have an impact on the total supply ” (paragraph 105). 

We agree with the Select Committee. The Government should use its position 
as a major employer to set an example: arrangements to increase the status of 
professionals would have a significant influence in encouraging a far greater 
proportion of those leaving school to obtain professional qualifications 



Methods of selection 

61. We believe that the Civil Service Commission must continue to play a key 
role in ensuring that selection arrangements are fair and that standards are 
maintained. But a fundamental change has taken place in the role the Com 
mission has to play. It is now necessary for it to undertake positive recruitment 
work. Methods of recruitment and selection should be kept under constant 
review. There has been some improvement in advertising policy in relation to 
pmticular jobs but on its own this is insufficient. It is important that the work 
ot the Civil Service and the opportunities which it offers should be much better 
understood than at present and a sustained and concentrated effort needs to be 
made to give the general public a much fuller understanding of all aspects of 
Civil Service work. At present, far too many people think of the Service as a 
large, dowdy and bureaucratic organisation. To assist in the development of its 
recruitment policies the Civil Service Commission should undertake research 
into the attitude of young people at school and in universities. 



Starting pay on recruitment 

thought to be at a disadvantage because 
mmflexihrwflh arrangements. In fact, there is 

tCit hTs^l Indeed the Institution believes 

that It has gone much too far m some cases. For example, in the Works Group 

^nd alTcfintsTn r ““'y basic grade but at main grade M 

fact mikes nn ^ “P ™aMmum. Such flexibility in 

fact makes nonsense of the arrangements on which pay is based The Institution 

Sa whlcVr‘’‘‘V''f " thL^houT belbariy de^^^ 

ScauseThel am which demand respect 

because they are recognised to be fair and appropriate. Starting pay at present 
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reflects age, experience and qualifications. The Institution considers that it is 
right that extra increments should be given in respect of these factors within 
limits which should be determined according to the circumstances of each case. 
It is. however, important that flexibility on starting pay should not extend to 
such a point that it depends only on supply and demand at a particular time 
and causes serious inequity as between the pay of those newly recruited and the 
pay of other highly efflcient officers who have already acquired experience in 
the public service. To elevate starting pay to such an importance would be 
quite unjustified. Starting pay is significant but it is not the only factor and 
very often not the most important in determining whether a candidate takes up 
employment. The general level of pay and, in the very widest sense, the 
opportunities offered are more important. 

63. Other factors include training and prospects. The new recruit should be 
able to see that he will be given training and that his promotion depends entirely 
on his capacity and ability. He should also be satisfied that he is entering 
employment which will always offer him interesting and challenging work. In 
this respect we wish to emphasise a point of particular importance in the 
Scientific Civil Service. Many science graduates are attracted by basic research 
and are not interested in employment where there are no opportunities for it. 
For this reason and because of the difficulties in drawing a dividing line between 
basic and applied research, we are strongly opposed to suggestions that all basic 
research should be taken from the Civil Service. 

64. There is another difficulty in the present starting pay arrangements. 
Where a temporary officer obtains establishment through an open competition 
he must accept notional starting pay designated for a new entrant. He now 
retains his existing pay on a “ mark-time ” basis but this means that he makes 
no further progress up his salary scale until his “ substantive ” salary catches 
up— in some cases this takes several years. We believe that this rule is un- 
reasonable and a disincentive to the temporary officer to take up a career in the 
Civil Service. It is true that this rule does not apply in limited competitions 
but the Civil Service Commission has, we believe quite wrongly, opposed the 
holding of further limited competitions to establish temporary officers. 

Appointment expenses 

65. Apart from a relatively recent innovation providing for the payment of 
travelling expenses to juveniles on appointment, no provision at present exists 
for the payment of initial expenses on appointment. These can be substantial; 
it is frequently necessary for a successful candidate to move to a different part 
of the country with which he is unfamiliar. This is a particular difficulty 
where, as in the professional classes, the candidate is of mature years and has 
family responsibilities. Many other employers in these circumstances make 
payments for travelling, subsistence and removal expenses. By not making 
such provision, we believe the Civil Service places itself at a serious disadvantage. 

Careers 

66. The Institution wishes first to refer to the Treasury’s proposal for en- 
hanced career prospects for starred graduates. We believe it is wrong that 

I— 11 
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recruitment to the Service should be on a basis that, if entry is gained th 
candidate immediately enters an elite category which ensures accelerated 
motion towards the top posts. This creates a situation of privilege which w' 
believe to be untenable and which we also believe to be a substantial disincentiv^ 
to recruitment except in the narrow area from which the starred candidates 
are drawn. Instead we believe that a Service which is shown to offer interestina 
work, real opportunities for advancement depending on capacity and talent 
and which gives reasonable and fair material rewards, is much more in tune with 
modern requirements and more likely to be the kind of Civil Service winvv, 
needed for the future. “ 



67. There is another general point to which the Institution attaches im- 
portance: career expectations. In its note on the future structure of the Civil 
Service the Treasury sets out the normal career expectations according to entry 
qualifications. As we make clear in the previous paragraph, entry qualifications 
should not be either the sole or the main factor in determining career develop- 
ment. But we agree with the Treasury that it is important for recruitment 
purposes to be able to point to a normal career expectation. Furthermore 
we wish to stress the importance we attach to the provision of normal career 
expectations for professionals similar to those with equivalent standards of 
entry qualifications in the Administrative and Executive Classes— given that all 
officers are employed to their full capacity. For example, a recruit to the 
Administrative Class with a first or second class honours degree has a normal 
career expectation of Assistant Secretary, provided he proves himself capable 
A professional recruit with equivalent qualifications who also proves himself 
capable should have a similar expectation. We believe that this career 
expectation would make the Service more attractive especially for the very 
able professionals who are not at present entering the Service in anytliing like 
the numbers required. 



68. At this point it is convenient to deal with an aspect of complementing 
arrMgements— fluid (or flexible) complementing— which should be more widely 
used m the professional field. Under fluid complementing arrangements, work 
IS allocated in accordance with the ability and experience of the officer, rather 
than by reference to the grading of posts. It is appropriate where the nature 
ot the work does mrt lend itself to organisation on the conventional hierarchical 
basis and where officers are able substantially to improve the value of their 
personal contribution to the work. As we note in appendix III, the principle 
ot flmd complemenbng applies extensively in the Scientific Officer Class ; it also 
apphes m the Legal Class. But there are many other professional areas to which 
It could be extended, for example, some parts of the Technology group. Fluid 
complementing has two mam advantages. In some areas, such as those we 
efficient method of work organisation. Secondly, it 
progress depends entirely on his own 
bihties and thus offer a substantial incentive. This can be done by determining 

° cases, promotion is governed by 

he ar-cr, ^ V ™P°rtant that fluid Complementing must 

LneeSr'"** arranpments which indicate not only normal career 
when nmm ^ ^^oad basis, but also by a more precise indication of the times 
when promotion can be expected and the standards which should govern it. 
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SECTION B. RECRUITMENT 
Chapter VII. Mobility 

69. Many suggestions have been made about the desirability of increasing 
mobility within the Civil Service, between the Civil Service and other public 
employment, and between the Civil Service and industry. The Institution 
attaches a great deal of importance to increased mobility and in particular to 
the removal of obstacles which at present frustrate transfers. It is important 
to establish a wide understanding and close contact between the Civil Service 
and the community which it serves. This can be done by recruiting civil servants 
from outside employment and by encouraging civil servants to take up outside 
employment. It is, of course, important to preserve a balance. Short-term 
exchanges are also desirable. Full use should also be made of the wide variety 
of other ways by which understanding can be improved. But we believe that it 
is possible to lay too much stress on mobility. Some transfers within the 
Service take place far too quickly, and are damaging to efficiency. It is necessary 
to stress that continuity of experience also has substantial advantages. The 
extent to which these factors are significant vary for different sections of the 
Service. 

70. We must emphasise that we believe that it would be wrong to take any 
steps which would reduce the attractions of a career in the Civil Service. It 
would be wrong to create a Civil Service which was regarded as appropriate 
only for short-term employment. The career concept is valuable both from the 
point of view of the individual and from the point of view of the. efficiency of 
the public service. 

Short-term contracts 

71. Suggestions are made from time to time that staff should be employed 
on short-term contracts. These suggestions are most frequently made in 
relation to the present Scientific Officer Class. We consider them in relation to 
that class. 

72. The arguments in favour of short-term contracts generally take several 
forms. Some argue that they would help recruitment by ensuring that an 
officer does not become tied to the Service through the present pension arrange- 
ments. A variation on this theme is that employment on short-term contracts 
would ensure a constant infusion of new ideas. Others argue that short-term 
contracts would secure a better deployment of skilled labour; get rid of 
Scientists who are, or are likely to become, “ burnt-out ”, and who cannot 
usefully be accommodated in scientific work or in administration for which 
Scientists, it is said, generally have little aptitude; and improve the career 
attractions of those who are ultimately selected for permanent employment. 

73. These arguments have to be considered against the background of present 
arrangements and the proposals which the Institution makes in other para- 
graphs. At present, many staff are recruited on a temporary basis and become 
established later. Those who wish to do so can remain on a temporary basis 
with pension provision on F.S.S.U. terms which are more flexible than the 
present Civil Service superannuation scheme. There is also the scheme for 
research fellowships lasting from three to five years outlined in paragraph 477 
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of the Treasury’s factual memorandum. In addition, the Institution has 
recently agreed with the Treasury that Departments should be able to employ 
Scientific Officer class staff on short-term contracts as a supplementary means 
of recruitment. These contracts are likely to be most effective when made in 
conjunction with a specified project expected to last two or three years. The 
only recruitment advantage of these short-term contracts over temporary 
employment is that they give a guarantee of security for the period of the con- 
tract. This scheme, which is subject to review, implements the limited suggestion 
made by the Tennant Committee which rejected all the other arguments. 

74. We believe that the Institution’s proposals for transferability of pension 
rights, together with the arrangements which now exist, completely dispose of 
the suggestion that short-term contracts could aid recruitment. Moreover we 
endorse the views of the British Institute of Management;^ 

" Like industry the Civil Service must be prepared to offer tangible incen- 
tives not only of a working life with full security and a pension, but also “ job 
satisfaction ” and — particularly at the senior level — a clear view of progress 
towards promotion with its status and rewards.” 

This latter point is important. Any extensive scheme of short-term contracts 
would have serious implications for long-term programmes of research and 
development where continuity amongst staff is of paramount importance. We 
also profoundly disagree with the argument about “ burnt-out ” Scientists. 
The Tennant Committee recently examined this old-fashioned theory, and found 
no evidence to support the view that there was any problem. 

75. It is true that the scientists’ interest in administration and management 
frequently develops as he gets older. But we are strongly opposed to the 
suggestion that Scientists generally have no aptitude for administration. It 
ignores the extent to which they are already involved in it in the Civil Service, 
and the much greater extent to which they are involved in it in industry and in 
the public service in other countries. It is important that career planning should 
stimulate and develop the interests of Scientists in administration from an early 
age and, as we submit in chapter X, training must also be given. 

Appointments from outside the Service 

76. The Institution has made it clear in its evidence that, in general, it is not 
opposed to movement in and out of the Civil Service at all levels. We welcome 
flexibility and think good can come of interchanges between the Service and 
occupations outside it. However, we have entered some caveats about the 
efficiency of the short-term contracts system and we wish to make similar 
reservations about suggestions that there should be political appointments at 
various levels. 

77. We wish to draw a distinction between the appointment of experts and 
of ^neral political advisers. Experts who know a topic— -perhaps a topic new 
to the Service can play a useful part in the work of the Government machine. 
We assume, of course, that such experts would fit into an appropriate place 
m the machine and accept the usual responsibilities of civil servants. General 
pohtical advisers, however, appea r to us to raise insuperable problems. These 

^ Memorandum No. 60. 
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are problems partly ones of managerial efficiency and partly of political policy, 
in its broadest sense. It seems to us that separating execution of policy from 
advice on policy is inherently inefficient— much of our evidence argues this. 

78. The relationship between Minister and senior officials must be one of 
frankness; it may be friendly or it may be formal; it must not be one of 
suspicion. We cannot but feel that a brains trust of political advisers will 
damage that relationship. 

79. We think that the idea of political brains trusts has been adapted from 
foreign practice witliout sufficient consideration of the fact that our political 
and constitutional system is dilferent from those in other countries. Finally, 
we think that if Ministers require political advice it is readily available from 
their parties. In our experience, a Minister who knows what he wants can get 
his Department to do it. Our general proposals for reform will give him a 
more effective machine at his elbow. With an efficient Civil Service, an efficient 
Minister can achieve his objects. 



SECTION B. RECRUITMENT 
Chapter VIII. Superannuation 

80. Basically the Civil Service Superannuation Scheme is the same today as 
it was under the 1859 Superannuation Act. It is designed for the young entrant 
who will make the Civil Service his life career. The Service has failed to adapt 
this occupational pension scheme to meet the requirements of professional staff, 
nor has it been adapted to meet the needs of a modern society in which mobility 
of highly trained professionals should be encouraged. The scheme does not 
cater for long-term temporary staff, whose appointments are of indeterminate 
duration and on whom the Civil Service as at present organised heavily relies. 
In short, substantial changes are necessary in the superannuation arrangements 
as part of bringing the Civil Service up to date. 

81. The Civil Servant does contribute towards his pension even though the 
scheme is non-contributory, for the nature of the scheme is taken into account 
in determining Civil Service pay; yet there is no general transferability of 
accrued pension rights. Not all tliose in the Service wish to make it a life 
career. Under the present system, voluntary resignation before age fifty 
involves forfeiture of all accrued pension rights. Should an officer wish to 
return to the Civil Service after a period in other employment in which he has 
broadened his experience, the rule is that pre-resignation service cannot reckon 
for superannuation purposes. It is not possible to quantify the deterrent 
effect this must have on recruitment. 

82. The area in which transferability is permissible, is very restricted and is 
subject to the consent of the Department being given. Transferability is 
limited to the field of public employment e.g. local government, teaching and 
police service, service with certain “ public offices ” and public boards. 
Secondment for a specified period is confined mainly to international organ- 
isations, such as the United Nations Organisation and its agencies. Common- 
wealth countries and their organisations, or United Kingdom organisations 
such as the British Railway Board and the Milk Marketing Board. Secondment 
is authorised only if it is regarded as “ in the public interest ” and the test of 
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public interest is a stringent one. Approved employment terms, i.e., the freezine 
of superannuation benefits until retiring age is reached, are also severely 
restricted to “ transfers that are in the general public interest, not being of a 
purely private or commercial character The Treasury has recently agreed 
to an easement for officers in the Higher Civil Service, below age fifty, who may 
now leave for outside employment on approved employment terms. Apart 
from these limited areas in which mobility is possible, a change of employment 
involves the penalty of forfeiture of pension rights. 

83. There should be no place in a modern Civil Service for punitive action 
being taken against staff who wish to go out of the Service to gain experience 
of industry and then perhaps to return. The modern Service needs a super- 
annuation scheme under which any person who can bring in experience of 
outside employment can pay in a transfer value payment, and equally for 
pension rights to be transferable, or preserved, as of right when a civil servant 
leaves for other employment. The Ministry of Labour’s Joint Advisory 
Committee, in its report on preservation of pension rights on change of employ- 
ment (1966), has recommended firmly in favour of preservation of pension 
rights on change of employment. The Government has accepted the general 
principles of the report. The Institution would welcome a recommendation 
by the Committee to the effect that there should be general transferability, or 
preservation, of accrued Civil Service superannuation benefits as of right, and 
that the superannuation system should be modified to enable transfer values to 
be paid in respect of any new entrant who has accrued superannuation service 
with another employer. 

84. Another example of this out-moded superannuation scheme arises in 
connection with the employment of temporary staff. The Civil Service relies 
far more extensively than is generally appreciated on the use of temporary staff 
to carry out its functions. The staffing figures for the non-industrial Civil 
Service at 1st July, 1966, including the Post Office, were: 

Established Unestablished Total 



Figures, at least over the last thirty years, will show a similar nronortinn of 



633,766 



199,317 



833,083 



™ me institution urges the Committee to recommend, 
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in relation to occupational pension provision for its staff, that the Civil Service 
be brought into line with “ good employer ” practice generally. If the life- 
career concept of Civil Service employment is to continue for those who choose 
to make it so, then occupational pension provision should be made for those 
who do not fit within this concept, i.e., the temporaries, and entry into a super- 
annuation scheme should be separated from the procedure for being made 
“ established ”, There is no good reason why the Civil Service should not 
conform to the practice of good employers generally and make occupational 
pension provision for all its staff on initial entry. The issue of a certificate of 
establishment by the Civil Service Commission for career civil servants should 
be an entirely separate matter. The Atomic Energy Authority on being separ- 
ated from the Civil Service, experienced no difficulty in this matter; it placed all 
its staff in its superannuation scheme and abolished the arbitrary distinction 
between temporary and permanent employees. 

86. A third superannuation problem of special significance in the I.P.C.S. 
field relates to the failure of the Civil Service since 1859 to adapt its superannua- 
tion scheme to the particular needs of the professional classes. Many pro- 
fessionals are recruited into the Civil Service after they have obtained their 
qualifications and after several years outside experience. They enter the Service 
at a comparatively late age. Even if the Civil Service were to take in graduates 
and enable them to acquire qualifications they would be unable to quahfy, 
unlike their colleagues on the general duties side, for a pension equivalent to 
half retiring salary, plus the lump sum, at the minimum retiring age of sixty. 
This produces anomalies which are no aid towards efficiency. Young clerical 
and executive staff accrue pension benefit for each year of service as from 
age eighteen. 

87. An Assistant Principal accrues at the same rate as from the date of his 
entry yet for the first seven years or so of his career he is being trained at public 
expense to become an efficient administrator. The professional whose training 
and experience is acquired outside the Civil Service, receives no corresponding 
benefit on entry. There are also anomalies as between professionals. For 
example, a Dockyard Apprentice, or a Scientific Assistant, who receive their 
training and acquire professional or scientific qualifications at public expense 
while in the Service, also receive superannuation credit, whereas an entrant from 
outside the Civil Service does not. The majority of occupational pension 
schemes make provision in the rules of their schemes for pension benefit 
additional to the normal scale to employees who of necessity must join their 
service in middle life and who have no expectation of pension other than 
national insurance pension. There is provision for “ added years ” in the Civil 
Service pension scheme but it is recognised rarely. When it is given, service 
over the age of forty counts as eight-fifths; the service up to that age being 
treated normally and, of course, with an overriding limit as to maximum 
pension of 40/80ths, plus lump sum, at the minimum retiring age of sixty. The 
“ added years ” provision is restricted to a very few appointments of persons 
whose services cannot be obtained except on special terms. The Institution 
asks the Committee to recommend that professionals who are debarred from 
entry to the Civil Service at the age of twenty years because the recruitment 
conditions require them to receive professional or special training and/or 
subsequent professional experience, should nevertheless be able to retire at the 
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normal age with maximum pension if they enter the Civil Service at the 
when full service in the profession usually commences. If they enter at a 1^^* 
age, then they should receive an appropriately adjusted proportion of maximum 
pension. 



SECTION C. MANAGEMENT 
Chapter IX. Central Management 
(a) Treasury, Departments and Civil Service Commission 

88. The relationship between the Treasury, Departments and the Civil 
Service Commission is central in the discussion of the future management of 
the Civil Service. The Institution has looked at these problems in the light of 
the reforms suggested elsewhere. In brief, we are suggesting that the Civil 
Service should be regarded as one employer; that there should be mobility 
within it and that there should be common standards in recruitment, grading 
arrangements and salaries; that there should be pew and powerful central 
agencies to stimulate and improve efficiency in a wide variety of ways, thus 
a.ugmenting the present duties undertaken by the Treasury regarding organisa- 
tion and methods, machinery and complementing reviews. We believe that a 
strong central management organisation will be necessary to implement these 
arrangements and proposals we set out later in our sections on training and on 
career management. 



89. It seems to us that there are three key factors which will condition the 
form of any new central management organisation. These are: 

(1) that Parliament will insist on ministerial responsibility for the Civil 
Service; 

(2) that whatever the structure of the new central management organisa- 
tion, the final decisions will rest with whoever holds the purse strings; 

(3) that the management organisation must be strong. 



90. In combination these three factors point inevitably to the central manage- 
ment orgarasation remaining with the Treasury assuming that the Treasury as 
at present constituted survives your Committee’s scrutiny. The arguments 
Estimates Committee in its fifth report for the session 

1963-64 when it said: 



ae relationship between the Treasury and Departments over control of 
complements and grades was clearly laid down in 1949, and any change in 
principle from this position would be most undesirable. Departments were 
rightly on that occasion given greater freedom and your Committee have not 
only accepted this, but have suggested that in certain ways this freedom should 
be extended In return for this freedom, however, the Treasury were given 
institute regular and thorough inspections of 
the Departments. Such inspections to be effective cannot possibly take place 
equahty. Your Committee do not believe that an efficient 
tw n Treasury inspections, but will welcome 

Department which has not lived up to the 
expected from it must be prepared to be examined 
thoroughly by the Treasury, and told forcefully how to mend its ways. The 
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plowden Committee sought to make the point that the Departments’ 
responsibilities must not be interfered with; but unless the Treasury can 
inspect all Departments regularly, they cannot carry out their fundamental 
responsibility to Parliament. Your Committee cannot too strongly insist that 
one of the most important functions of the Treasury is to be the agent of the 
House of Commons and its committees in determining the amount of public 
expenditure and the means by which the House controls the size and pattern 
of the public services ” (paragraph 51). 

91. Quite simply, if the central management organisation has to go to the 
Treasury for financial approval on all topics, the Treasury becomes the effective 
voice and the central management organisation is correspondingly weakened. 
Conversely, if the central management organisation is given financial indepen- 
dence, Treasury control is weakened to a point which we believe would be 
unacceptable to Parliament. 

92. An alternative suggestion is that there should be a separate Department 
to run the central management organisation but that this Department should 
be responsible to Treasury Ministers. Given the present organisation of the 
Treasury the Institution fails to see what difference this distinction would reaUse. 
Adovcates of this choice have not substantiated their case. 

93. We consider that the Civil Service Commission should continue its 
separate existence. At present, it undertakes a function distinct from the other 
responsibilities of management. There are advantages in keeping the actual 
work of recruitment and selection separate from the Treasury and Departments. 
First, an independent body can more easily maintain uniform standards in the 
appointment of officers to grades and classes in the various Departments. 
Uniformity of standards is essential. Experience has shown that when Depart- 
ments recruit, they do not always observe standards acceptable to the Civil 
Service Commission. Secondly, there is need for an independent organisation 
which is able to report on its ability to recruit the officers the service requires, 
and on all the factors which affect recruitment. It goes without saying, that 
there must continue to be close and frequent contact between the Commission, 
Treasury and other Departments. 

(b) Career management 

94. Despite the present arrangements for annual reports on all staff except 
those in the Higher Civil Service we believe career management in the Civil 
Service is inadequate. There is, indeed, very little on a systematic basis. A 
radical change is necessary. It is important that talent and potential should be 
spotted and assessed at an early stage in a person's career and should be kept 
under review. His formal training and his appointments to various jobs to 
widen his experience should be planned well ahead and should be related to the 
career which the officer can expect to have. This is particularly important at the 
early stages in a career. Moreover, this career assessment should not be kept 
a secret from the officer. He should be given advice so that he can improve his 
performance and maximise his opportunities. 

95. Most of this work should be done within Departments. But it cannot be 
left there. The full resources of the Service should be used to ensure sufficiently 
broad experience and to ensure similar career expectations. In this respect the 
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central management organisation has an important part to play. The cent 
organisation should also be brought into the planning of the career of an olE™ 
who is expected to reach senior posts in the Service. 

96. It is essential that professional officers should participate in both th 

central and Departmental management organisations in career plannin ^ 
Such participation would have two major advantages. First, a prrfessionfi 
officer would have a fuller understanding of the experience and requiremente 
of his colleagues. Second, such experience would be invaluable management 
training for tlie professional officers concerned. “ ' 

(c) Selection for senior posts 

97. There is said to be a tendency for management to perpetuate its own 
image— that is, for people to appoint as their successors those they consider 
to be like themselves. The Institution is concerned that there shall be no such 
unconscious bias in the selection for senior posts in a reformed Civil Service 
Our proposals for a reformed Higher Civil Service with planned careers’ 
traimng and senior posts open to all officers of proved ability are designed to 
broaden the field of selection. They demand more careful and purposive 
selection procedures. For promotion to the existing Assistant Seoretarv w.i. 



mvvy uc sopmsucauons to aaa to tms— such as interdepartmental representation 
-but m essence this simple system appears to us to be efficient and equitable. 





(d) Promoting efficiency ' 
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might be examined at any time. If it were clear that the teams had a positive 
mandate— that is, that their function was to praise as well as to blame, to 
co-operate and not solely to condemn— there would be a response from all the 
resources of talent and ideas in the Service. 

101. An additional suggestion is that from time to time the management 
teams should be made available to firms and organisations outside the Civil 
Service on a strictly commercial basis. We think that the chance to study 
private industry would be valuable for the Civil Service and that some ideas 
from the Government field might be equally valuable to private industry. We 
see this as a two-way process of learning. Above all, the Service would be in 
closer contact with business and industry and, again, the effect of this would 
be good. 

(e) Assistance with non-professional work 

102. With the added complexity of technology there is inevitably a growing 
amount of professional and technical “ office ” work. The preparation of 
technical reports, specifications, instructions, regulations, handbooks, etc., is all 
work which requires a high degree of professional skill. Almost all of this work 
is still originally produced in manuscript. Hardly^anything has been done in 
this field in the way of the sensible use of dictating machines. The Civil Service 
is far behind industry in the provision of mechanical aids of all types. Cal- 
culating machines, for example, are few and far between; manual switchboards 
are the rule, automatic ones the exception. There is great scope for modern- 
isation in these directions which would undoubtedly lead to the better use of 
members of the professional classes. 

103. There is hardly an “ office type ” professional officer who does not 
perform some clerical function which could be devolved but for obstacles. 
The main obstacle in all too many establishments is the system of not permitting 
the professional officer to have direct clerical assistance. Where it applies, the 
system of pooling clerical assistance under separate control means that the 
professional officer has to go through machinery under the control of, say, an 
executive officer to devolve the clerical aspects of his work. The mere task of 
passing on the work in this way occupies time and gives trouble. In addition, 
the professional may have to persuade the executive officer that the work should 
be done in the way and at the time he thinks most appropriate. The professional 
or Technical Officer therefore finds it simpler to do much of the work himself. 
But if he or his group had direct clerical support he would gladly devolve not 
only purely clerical work but some of the more routine and repetitive jobs for 
which clerical staff could readily be trained. To do this satisfactorily, the pro- 
fessional or Technical Officer must have clerical staff in his section and direct 
control of their work. 

104. The general aim should be nothing less than to create a Civil Service 
which is a model of efficiency. The Service owes an obligation to the public to 
use its resources as competently as possible. At the same time, when Govern- 
ment is preaching efficiency and initiative to indnstry and commerce, its own 
machine must be able to demonstrate its quaUty. 
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SECTION C. MANAGEMENT 
Chapter X. Training 

105. We believe it is essential for the creation of a really efficient Civil Service 
to provide formal training of high quality. It is also important to supplement 
formal training by relevant experience and to ensure that this is as widely based 
as possible. The details of the arrangements for formal training must be flexible 
to suit the different circumstances of different professions and to accommodate 
the different needs of individuals. For example, a man entering the Service 
after extensive professional and management training and considerable exper 
ience in industry, will have very different needs from those of a recent graduate 
with no other experience. Moreover, the arrangements for training should be 
kept under constant review to ensure their effectiveness and to secure improve- 
ments. For these reasons, the Institution does not propose at this stage to 
make precise suggestions for the length or contents of particular courses but 
rather to make proposals which we believe should guide the development of 
training in the Civil Service. 

106. Training arrangements may be split into three broad categories: 

(1) Induction. 

(2) Vocational. 

(3) Management. 



107. Induction training for the professional classes needs substantial im- 
provement. A questionnaire circulated by the Osmond Committee* two years 
ago showed that in many Departments there was practically no induction 
training for the professional classes and that, where it existed at all it was 
confined to about half a day at the outstation level. This led the Osmond 
Committee to say: 



“ Induction training of professional. Scientific and Technical classes leaves 
a good deal to be desired. Neither the newly qualified recruit to the Scientific 
class, nor the professional oflicer brought in at a later age from industry, will 
know anything of the Government machine. Within six months’ service he 
should have a course designed to acquaint him with the intricacies of the 
Parliamentary and financial machine and to give him some idea of the scope 
ol Departments. We recommend that such induction courses should be 
instituted (paragraph 67). 



Despite this recommendation very little progress has been made. The 
Institution believes that induction training is best carried out on a Departmental 
basis or, where Departments are small, by linking several Departments together. 
The training to be given should in its length and depth be related to the level 
of entry irrespective of the class or group to which the recruit belongs. 

108. Facilities for vocational training in the Civil Service compare well with 
evJllVf “T* ™pl?yers. Nevertheless they will need substantial 

“ technological education. 
tIbZi T *e facilities of universities and 

technical colleges. Although in the past the emphasis has been on providing 

> mrhng Parts on Management Training In the Civil Service (Memorandum No. 13). 
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facilities for part-time training, in the future there must be marked development 
of facilities for sandwich courses, block release and bursaries to universities. 
Full-time training so that the Civil Service produces its own fully qualified 
professionals must be extended. Particular attention must also be given to the 
arrangements for ensuring that professionals keep up to date with developments 
in their speciality and for retraining in the light of technological developments 
and the country’s manpower needs. 

109. From the Treasury’s factual memorandum^ outlining the duties of the 
professional class and from other evidence included in this paper it will be 
evident to the Committee that the work of the professional classes already 
involves management responsibilities to a marked extent. Despite this, the 
arrangements for management training for the professional classes are at present 
pathetically inadequate. The Institution therefore welcomed the special review 
of management training by a working party which was set up shortly before 
your Committee was appointed. There is now a general recognition of the key 
role of highly skilled management in the development of the economy. There 
is also general recognition of the need to appoint professionally qualified people 
to top management posts. The Institution believes that for all classes or groups 
management training should be an integral part of career development. There 
should be a deliberate intertwining of formal training with relevant experience. 
The training should be related to the career expectation of the officer regardless 
of class. This is a general principle to which the Institution attaches the highest 
importance. 

110. This does not mean that management training must be precisely the 
same for everyone according to the level they are expected to reach. We 
believe, for example, that the training should ensure that those of ability who 
do not have a first or second class honours degree or do not have a degree 
at all should be given an equal opportunity to compete by virtue of experience 
and training, with those who start off with an academic advantage. This again 
is a general point which we believe applies to all classes. 

111. A feature of most reports on management training is the emphasis on 
the need for it to be given at an early stage and for it to be developed steadily 
during a person’s career. The Institution fully supports this view. We regard 
it as an essential requirement for the professional classes. It has been argued 
that specialists (and Scientists in particular) do not wish to be diverted from 
their speciality for wider training and experience particularly at an early stage 
in their career when they are still in their early or middle twenties. Provided 
that management training can be seen to be an essential part of career develop- 
ment we are satisfied that no difficulty need arise. We are confirmed in this 
view by experience in other countries, by experience in large industrial organ- 
isations in this country, and by the answers to a questionnaire which the 
Institution recently sent to some members. 

112. The need in the Service for management training is so great that we 
believe it is essential to set up a Civil Service Management Institute as well as 
use the facilities of universities, business schools and technical colleges. Al- 
though the detailed arrangements for different officers will be different we 

^ Volume 4, Memorandum No. 1. 
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believe it is essential to set a general standard. For those who do not ha 
management training before they enter the Service and who are expected T 
reach senior posts (i.e., of the level of Assistant Secretary and above) we believ° 
the standard should be set by providing a course of approximately double th° 
length of the present course at the centre for administrative studies and at the 
same high standard. At this stage we refrain from going into detail, because 
we expect the subject will be fully covered in the report of the working’party on 
management training. ^ 



SECTION C. MANAGEMENT 

Chapter XI. Fringe bodies 

113. In its earlier evidence the Institution referred to the relationships 
between the Civil Service and fringe bodies. There are a large number of those 
ranging from the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority to the Agricultural Research 
Council. There is no common pattern of organisation and their relationships 
to Government Departments vary considerably. Some are closely supervised 
by their parent Departments; others have considerable discretion. Some 
follow Civil Service pay and conditions of service closely; others (like the 
National Research Development Corporation) adopt practices more related 
to those of industry and commerce. 



114. An argument frequently used to justify setting up such bodies is the 
need to give greater flexibihty— mainly from a financial point of view. The real 
need, however, is to develop such flexibility within the Service in such a way that 
It can be readily combined with Parliamentary accountability. It is wrong to 
assume that the Civil Service should be bound by inflexible and inefficient 
&ancial procedures. Perhaps the Select Committee for Estimates and the 
Pubhc Accounts Committee should be charged with responsibility to ensure 
not only the wise economic expenditure of public money, but also to ensure that 
financial procedures are sufficiently flexible and adaptable to enable the work of 
the Service to be undertaken efficiently. The management consultancy teams 
we have suggested would also have a part to play in this. 



115. The Institution believes that fringe bodies have so proliferated and that 
there are so many questions about their management and their relationships 
both with central Government and with other authorities, that the time has 
come for a special review somewhat similar to that which your Committee is 
now undertahng for the Civil Service. Should the Committee so wish, the 
Institution will be happy to set out its reasons in detail. But, as we understand 
the posiUon, it would take the Committee outside its terms of reference to deal 
With such questions. 



bp points which the Institution believes to 

a r- f T First, it is understandable that there will be 

Governments to transfer work from the Civil Service to a 
1 “ thus, on paper, reducing the size of the Civil Service. There are 
circumstances in which transfers are desirable. But the case for any transfer 
examnation to establish that the move will, in fact, result in 
greater efficiency. Simply to transfer work from the Civil Service to a fringe 
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body does not by itself increase efficiency, or reduce the cost to the public 
purse. In particular, by introducing additional managerial steps, efficient 
operation can be made more difficult and, indeed, artificial and damaging 
divisions can be created. 

117. Secondly, it is important that there should be the greatest possible 
degree of staff mobility between fringe bodies and the Civil Service. Within 
the public service, arrangements already exist for transferability of pension 
rights. This is not to say, however, that there is transferability. Permission 
from the Head of the Department is stUl required before an officer can move to 
another Department or another public body and take his pension rights with 
him. Such permission is not always given. Difficulties can also arise in 
connection with establishment. Moreover, just as there is a strong case for 
interchange of staff between different Government Departments, there is an 
equally strong case for interchange between these pubhc bodies and the Civil 
Service proper. Every effort should be made, taking the fringe bodies and the 
Civil Service together, to ensure the most efficient deployment of facilities and 
staff. In particular, in services which are used both in fringe bodies and the 
Civil Service, the Institution sees no justification for each small fringe body 
trying to set up its own separate service. Most are too small to provide a 
worthwhile career, and there is the additional argument that officers will 
broaden their experience by having a wider range of work available to them. 

SECTION C. MANAGEMENT 
Chapter XII. Conclusion 

118. The evidence presented by the Institution is wide ranging and detailed. 
We have attempted to combine precision and brevity but we would ask the 
Committee to note that the length of our evidence is an indication of the 
complexity — often, the needless complexity — of the present Civil Service 
structure. 

Structure 

119. We consider the present structure of the Civil Service to be wrong and 
unsuited to modern conditions. We recommend that professionals should have 
more responsibilities placed on them, and that their relationship to the general 
classes be changed. The changed relationship should be one in which there are 
completely unified hierarchies. 

120. We recommend a unified Higher Civil Service. All posts above the 
broad level of the present Administrative Principal should be included, and the 
groups below should all be ladders leading to it. Within the Higher Civil 
Service, posts would be filled by the men best able to do the job. Some posts 
will be filled largely by men trained and practiced in administrative skills. 
Others will demand professional qualifications. Our general proposals will, we 
think, have the effect of reducing the differences between these two types of 
officer and most posts will be filled by one or the other, depending on the best 
man available. 

121. Below the Higher Civil Service level, the class structure should be 
simplified. We have recommended in detail the merging, for example, of the 
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three classes dealing with scientific matters, and the merging of the Wo It 
Group, Technical and Drawing Office Classes. Within this lower structure* 
there should be greater flexibility, and movement from one group to auothe’ 
should be easier than at present. ' 



Recruitment 

122. We recommend that the reformed Civil Service classes should have 
provision in structure, and therefore in pay, for recruitment at several levels 
Entrants with equivalent qualifications, whatever their class, should have similar 
career expectations. The Civil Service Commission should adopt a more 
positive recruitment policy. While we welcome flexibility in movement into 
and out of the Service, we see no place for political appointments. Short-term 
contracts have only a minor part to play in recruitment policy. 

123. We stress the need for job-satisfaction as an element in recruiting and 
we consider our proposals for re-organisation to give greater efficiency and more 
responsibility will be an important factor in this. We consider that the present 
superannuation arrangements are a barrier to flexibility in the Service, and a 
disincentive to recruitment. Within limits, starting pay is important but the 
general level of pay, training and career prospects with job satisfaction are more 
significant. 



Management 

124. Our proposals will simplify and strengthen management in the Service 
and, we trust, place responsibility for management where it belongs— on the 
man doing the job. On the management of the Service as a whole, we recom- 
mend, above all, a greater emphasis on training. There will be great need for 
vooabonal training— and retraining as present skills become outdated. One of 
the implications of our proposals for merged classes with different entry levels 
IS that there should be extensive facilities for officers to acquire qualifications 



125. Much more management training will also be required, at all managerial 
and supervisory levels. It would, we recognise, be impossible to provide higher 
management training for every middle-grade officer and this implies that the 
potential top man must be spotted fairly early in his service and given a planned 
career ol training and posting. We welcome this provided the Service’s personnel 
inanagemeut arrangements ate strengthened to cope with it. The Service should 
adopt a more positive approach to efficiency and should set up man a geinent 
teams analogous to private consultancies. More modern aids are requited. 

that the central management organisation of the Civil 
of the and that it should be part 

identity Service Commission should retain its separate 



127. The position of fringe bodies may be outside the 
flfv vr? we recommend a searching investigation 
flexibility in transfers of staff between them and the Civi 



Committee’s terms of 
of them and greater 
Service. 
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Creating the new Civil Service 

128. If the proposals which the Institution makes are accepted they will 
involve radical changes in the Civil Service. They cannot be implemented over- 
night. But a start should be made as quickly as possible. We appreciate that, 
for some civil servants, our proposals would mean unwelcome change to long 
established positions and practices. We do not seek to minimise the impact. 
We believe the changes are vitally necessary and that, while all reasonable steps 
should be taken to protect officers already in post, these should not impede 
action which is urgently necessary. 

List of Recommendations 

Structure 

(1) We advocate unified lines of command with people fitted into it at levels 
appropriate to the job they do, duties having been allocated to posts on a 
rational basis, not by reference to the present class system (paragraph 20). 

(2) The Civil Service should implement the basic principle of good organ- 
isation ; responsibility should be placed on the man doing the job (paragraph 21). 

(3) Professional officers should have financial and contractual powers 
appropriate to their rank and to the job they do (paragraphs 23 to 26). 

(4) There should be a single hierarchical structure in the Higher Civil Service 
with posts filled strictly on merit irrespective of the officer’s original profession. 
This “ one-class ” Higher Civil Service should begin above the level of 
Administrative Principal and broadly equivalent professional grades (para- 
graphs 30 and 31). 

(5) A uniform grading structure should apply throughout the reformed 
Higher Civil Service (paragraph 39). 

(6) The present large number of separate classes should be evolved into a 
much smaller number of broad groups (paragraph 47). 

(7) The new broad groups should be formed from classes when : 

(а) the work on which different classes are engaged can be undertaken 
efficiently by similar grading arrangements; 

(б) recruitment levels are similar (paragraph 48). 

(8) The new broad groups should be organised on a flexible basis and should 
be hierarclues leading to the Higher Civil Service (paragraphs 49 and 50). 

(9) Departmentalism should be abolished as a factor in class or group 
organisation (paragraph 50). 

(10) Where for a section within a group it is thought that extra pay is 
required, for example, because of differences in responsibihty, this should 
be reflected by adjustments to grading and disputes should be arbitrable 
(paragraph 52). 

(11) There should be a Technology Group covering the functions of the 
Works Group of professional classes, the Technical Works Engineering and 
Allied Classes and the Architectural and Engineering Draughtsmen Classes. 
There should also be a Science Group covering the Scientific Officer, Experi- 
mental Officer and Scientific Assistant Classes. Other classes should be brought 
into these groups (paragraphs 54 to 57). 
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Recruitment 



(12) More positive steps should be taken to recruit, and methods of™. 
ment and selection should be kept under constant review A sus^^^^^ 
concentrated effort should be made to acquaint the public with all aspects'' of 
civil work and of its importance to the community (paragraph 61). ^ ^ 



(13) Arrangements for starting pay should be flexible within limits- fh. 

62 ^d S. 



(14) Basic research should continue to be undertaken in the , 11 ; 
Civil Service (paragraph 63). unnertaicen in the Scientiflc 



(pSraph should be reviewed 



(paJa^aphS”" made 



(pfmgraK'"™'^ be rejected 



(18) Career expectation for professional officers of proven ability should 

“ 



pimgraph“68)^" complementing arrangements should be extended 






rei^Um^S^r:“ 



shfffiL^ofbt^irbutTrei ““ 

(paragraphs 76 to 79) P '' °f °f ‘side experts 






(paragraphs 84 and™™.'”” Por temporary civil servants 



CM slrv^UhfrSffir 

minimum entry a^^ trSr“phrKd^8^ 



Management 

implement the reformTsusE™sM^er™u “?m"s?tion will be necessary to 
« 7 t Tu elsewhere in this paper (paragraph 88). 



l2Tt Th 1 I J'-l''-. u-niaSlUFU OOJ. 

(paragraphs 89 to organisation should remain with the Treasury 
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(28) The Civil Service Commission should continue its separate existence 
(paragraph 93). 

(29) Career management should become more systematic (paragraphs 
94 to 96). 

(30) Selection for senior posts should be formalised with recommendations 
from a committee including a person of eminence from outside the Service 
(paragraphs 97 and 98). 

(31) The Civil Service should have teams analogous to management con- 
sultants which from time to time, should be made available on commercial 
terms to other employers (paragraphs 99 to 101). 

(32) The professional officer requires improved “ office support ” under 
his control and more modern aids to efficiency (paragraphs 102 to 104). 

(33) Induction training should be provided as early as possible after 
recruitment and should be followed by training and experience in related fields 
(paragraph 107). 

(34) Vocational training and retraining facilities need extending; much of 
this must be on a full-time basis (paragraph 108). 

(35) Management training should be an integral part of career development 
related to the career expectation of the officer regardless of class. As well as 
taking advantage of the facilities of universities, business schools and technical 
colleges, it is essential to set up a Civil Service Management Institute (para- 
graphs 109 to 112). 

(36) A separate enquiry is required into the “ proliferation of fringe bodies ”. 
There should be full mobility of staff between these and the Civil Service 
(paragraphs 113 to 117). 

APPENDIX I 

Comment on Working Party Report on the Role of the 
Professional Engineer 

1. In chapter II we noted three major criticisms of the Treasury report on 
the role of the professional engineer. Here, we repeat those three criticisms (in 
the following paragraph) and amplify them. 

2. The study, in the Institution’s view, is inadequate for three reasons. First, 
apart from a suggestion that the relationship between engineers and adminis- 
trators should be kept under continuous review by a process that is not defined, 
it accepts without question that the present division between administrative and 
professional work is the right one. Secondly, it assumes that systems, as found, 
are good for what they are simply because they exist; it does not deal with the 
short-comings of the systems nor with their performance. Thirdly, it makes 
only cursory references to the question of financial responsibility and does not 
examine in detail the role of the professional in relation to finance and contracts 
work even though it recognises that engineers should be given: 

“ the greatest degree of responsibility at every level in the hierarchy for the 

finance of its work that is consistent with other obligations of the Depart- 
ment ” (paragraph 36). 
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3. The first criticism can be illustrated by an examination of chapters It « a 
IV of the report. Chapter II defines the administrative element in the wnrV p 
a Department as : 

“ the analysis and co-ordination of ideas and proposals, the relation f 
these to political and economic conditions and the expression of pronns i 
and decisions in a form in which they can be assimilated and carried m.tT 
the Government machine ” (paragraph 7). 

4. It assumes that this administrative element in the work can only be can-;,H 

out by members of the Administrative Class. Indeed, the inference is that th 
duties of each class are so clearly understood, well defined, and incontrovertible 
that they do not even need to be stated precisely. ''wuuic 

This reflects the traditional idea that the professional civil servant acts nurrlv 
m an auxiliary, advisory role. Paragraph 9, it is true, recognises that soZ 
Departments activities may be predominantly engineering or technical— but 
only when the activhy involves a relatively small amount of expenditure, little 
contact with the public, and is free from parliamentary or legal complications 
The implication IS that once an activity, however specialist, involves more than 
a relatively small expenditure or slight contact with the public it automatical!? 
becomes administrative in character. It is not apparently envisaged that am 
professional can ever be capable of weighing political, financial and economic 
considerations. But, as chapter IV demonstrates, this is not a fair reflection 
even of the present position in the Civil Service. Professional civil servants have 
than advisers-some have had important adSah™ 
roles, and others, especially in the highest ranks, have made an important 
contribution to policy-making. Indeed, in the Defence Departments the ™ws 

the afirnfaisfeates^ importance than those of 

f''-} ^ confusion of thought. On 

the one hand it recognises that, as the business of civil Departments has 
expanded, they have found themselves more closely involved in the ex?Lon 
rf engineering projects with a consequent threat to the primacy of the adS“ 
to to hTd ’ large re oLce”n”w 

incrnabie of tri, P>'°jeota, the engineers have bee?Z 

rSd Thire ?S 'no c i administrator being thereby 

Sto;camot aLTni?r “derlying assumption that the 

or f^o C Tiis if it becomes too complex 

S r Ronald Hd ovT F R <?"n the Civil Service. 

Our senior and'medln "'.i'a* you might call administrative staff, 

intake Tchtosrfir administrative staff really grows from our general 
on the lookonTS ' ' ' Somebody is constantly 

P CK the top 10 per cent or so of people who have got to be watched for 
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promotion, either along their own specialist lines or because the fellow is 
showing general administrative ability . . . These fellows are watched all the 
way up . . . With us the boundary line between the specialist job and an 
administrative job is a very thin one ” (paragraphs 884, 885 and 908). 

Asked by the Estimates Committee which recommended the setting up of 
your Committee whether they thought the usefulness of the Scientist in 
administration would increase or diminish, this company said that it would 
increase. 

6. There are also examples of this approach within the public service. In 
the Atomic Energy Authority, for example, the senior posts are filled on the 
basis of merit, not class. The success of this policy is demonstrated by the fact 
that Britain now generates more nuclear power than all the rest of the world 
put together. The advantages in terms of efficiency are demonstrated by the 
fact that, when the Authority itself has built reactors it has been notably 
successful in completing them on time and within the budget. Similarly in the 
former D.S.I.R. the whole administrative hierarchy apart from Establishments 
and Finance (and even some posts there) was staffed from the Scientific Classes. 

7. In the Institution’s view the study was inadequate from the outset because 
it did not set out to consider the possibility of the professional being solely 
responsible for policy. It did not even ask whether the problems of working 
relationships — which it graphically illustrates in chapter VI — would remain if 
the present rigid class divisions in the Higher Civil Service were abolished. 

8. The second major criticism of the report is that it contents itself with 
describing present methods of organisation, and drawing broad conclusions 
from them without analysing their performance. Indeed paragraph 31 expressly 
states that no attempt had been made to appraise “ the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the form of organisation actually in use ” at present. It may 
therefore be worth commenting in a little detail on each of the forms of organisa- 
tion categorised in the report. These fall into two broad groups — the separate 
hierarchies, and the integrated hierarchies. 

9. The report accepts that in the modern Civil Service completely separate 
hierarchies are likely to be appropriate only in very limited circumstances. 
At one end of the scale it suggests they may be appropriate when “ questions 
of what policy can be, and what it should be, depend heavily on engineering 
thought" (paragraph 35). And since paragraph 36 goes on to recognise 
that in this situation Engineers should be given the maximum degree of direct 
responsibility at every level in the hierarchy for the finance of its work, it is 
difficult to see how the role remaining in the Administrative Class is sufficient 
to justify a separate hierarchy at all. At the other end of the scale the report 
suggests that separate hierarchies may be suitable when “ policy is relatively 
settled and static but its execution depends on the application of engineering 
thought ”. Such a situation is hard to identify in practice, as the authors of 
the report evidently discovered; indeed the example chosen, the Naval Ordnance 
Inspectorate, has, in fact, no separate administrative hierarchy. Separate 
hierarchies are not therefore likely to provide the organisational pattern of the 
future Civil Service. 
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10. A variation is identified as the parallel hierarchy system This is H n 
in the report as engineers and administrators each running separate 
concerned with their respective aspects of the same busings The re 
admits that on paper, parallel hierarchies will look like separate h^VrT 
The danger is that they will also operate as separate hierarchtes in prS 

stlt is ‘he Ministry of Public Building and Work. 

f w 'r? “ticism of the headquarters orgailSt' 

of M.P.B.W.. fte comments in paragraph 61 point to the difficulties 
in practice. These stem from the concept of the administrator^role 

ascertaimng the requirements of client Departments and deciding which sLm 

be met, when, where and at what cost ” (paragraph 45) The adininis? 7 ■ 
ffierefore interposed between the profersionfl Zi L IJent ^Ttaf 
Mimstry s engineers are given a reasonable degree of protection airmn.f “ 
acting requirements ” (paragraph 61). The report dlfn^t qua jrXZ 
the engineer in fact needs this protection nor whether the Administrator is 
the best man to ascertain the requirements of client Departments. 

12. Experience suggests that he is not. In anything bevond the * 
reqmrements the administrator has not the engLSg 

wheffier the requirement is complete, practicable or refsonaWe Therlm 
with rteT^f for him to encourage the professional to resolve issues direcUv 
changes have then to be explained in great detail tn 
the admmistotors by the professionals when time could be better scent in 

13. The parallel system as operated in M.P B W hn«j r/»cnifA/i « • /. 

iris's “ 

by good4l pemonal effort unH ^ i, 0'>ly 

stSty^n^H^ 

complete thing. rSy‘isTagmSd”° ““ 

ha!t te'd“ ‘v ‘ professional effort 

ornotastheirjudgeLnto^^^^^^^ 

taxpayer and the client WhenVt, ? dictates. The persons who suffer are the 
date to meet opert“nal rit'emfih 

continuously by the comoletelv disn^o has to be pushed along 

so that programmes of work ‘^P^P^h^ate effort of project branches 
organisaLn ” ®Pi‘® °f. not because of, the 

M.P.B™.^tbsto^^^^ normal time scales offered by 

to the problem IrS m ^ consultants. The solution 

ordinary private case a Consultant P^vi P°'n‘s out that in the 

with his client from the earliest «ta would normally expect to work 

ment. No reasoH riven whvtb^^^ °"r formulation of the require- 

ason IS given why this is not possible in M.P.B.W. 
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16. Paragraph 62 goes further by agreeing that it is possible to give Engineers 
much greater personal responsibility for the outlay on their own operations 
on the understanding that it is to be exercised in accordance with the financial 
programme. The Institution can see no reason why this should not be done in 
M.P.B.W. It envisages the Executive Director having direct responsibility 
for the executive, financial and contract aspects of his work, with appropriate 
staff under his control to assist him with these aspects. There would of course 
remain the need to refer to the specialised finance and contracts section for 
advice, just as the Engineer now refers to the appropriate central unit for advice 
on engineering techniques. But the specialist finance and contracts units would 
be much less centralised than at present. The resulting organisation would in 
fact no longer be a parallel system but a unified one. 

17. This is dealt with in the report under the heading of Joint Hierarchies, 
defined as the arrangement where engineers and administrators jointly run the 
same units. Two types of joint hierarchy may be identified though they are not 
distinguished in the report. In the first type, groups, divisions and even branches 
are headed jointly by engineers and administrators of approximately equivalent 
rank; in the second type, groups, divisions and branches contain both pro- 
fessional and non-professional staff but are headed by an engineer or admin- 
istrator alone; this might more accurately be described as an integrated or 
unified hierarchy. 

18. In its most complete form, integration on the lines of the first type would 
mean that a Principal and Senior Engineer jointly responsible for a branch 
would work to an Assistant Secretary and Assistant Chief Engineer as joint 
heads of a division, who in turn would work to an Under Secretary and Deputy 
Chief Engineer jointly in charge of a group. Intregation on the second principle 
might involve a Principal, sole head of a branch, working to an Assistant Chief 
Engineer alone in charge of a division, and in turn working to an Under 
Secretary, single head of a group. There are, of course, many variations. 

19. The most developed form of joint working is to be found in the Head- 
quarters Highways Organisation of the Ministry of Transport. This resulted 
from the recommendation of the Heaton Committee that some areas of work 
should be integrated. The Committee envisaged a number of variations on, 
or mixture of, both patterns of integration according to the need of the work. 
The Heaton Committee were appointed to investigate whether engineers in the 
Ministry of Transport were too much engaged in checking and examining the 
work of local authorities. They found this not to be so. They did find however, 
a malaise in the relationship between engineers and their administrative 
colleagues. The morale of the engineers was undermined by the feeling that 
they were kept in the background and that the most important decisions were 
taken by administrators. It was considered that this had an adverse effect on 
morale and recruitment. 

20. In consequence the Heaton Committee recommended a joint hierarchy 
headed by a Deputy Secretary and a professional Director of Highways Engin- 
eering reporting jointly to the Permanent Secretary. Three years later, in 1965, 
the professional was put in charge of this organisation with joint heads below 
in certain groups at Under Secretary level. In parallel with this the Committee 
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recommended greater delegation of engineering, administrative and ■ i 
matters to Divisional Road Engineers “ in order to clear the channels S 
mumcation with the Ministry, eliminate delays and generate a fuller 
responsibility where work is generated 

2h A detailed analysis of the changes made appeared in an articl« i, 
D. E. Regan m a recent edition of Public Administration (Volume 441 
Regan observed: 

“ To the outside observer integration appears to be a very consider»w. 
success; and indeed the overwhelming weight of opinion within the Minhtrv 
supports this view.” "onisiry 

The advantages listed are: 

(0 An improvement in the relationships between engineers and adminh 
trators which before integration tended to be formal and distant. 

(ii) Engineering advice is more realistic; because the engineers are directlv 
involved in policy making and administration their persnective I 
necessarily broader and their advice, because it is tempered by no^ 
engineering considerations, is more valuable. 

(iii) There is now at least one engineer to whom each administrator has 
ready access because they are members of the same group, division m 
branch. The advice of the engineer is now more often ^;bte™ed on 
matters where the engineering interest is apparently small. 

22. The article concludes: 

“Although much depends on the nature and volume of work one raav 
very tentatively conclude that the modified joint unit head structure is the 
most satisfeotory integrated organisation. Joint professional and hot- 
professional heads at division and branch level are especially valuable but 

- charge rgroup IeveT 

In fact the Ministry s second re-organisation has tended to be on these Unes 
in' nnr •'“."'f''®''. ptofessional civil servants must play a greater role 

in policy and administration than they have usually in the past.” 

Institution agrees with this analysis, It must however underline 
of a joint structure. There is always the drawback with two 
heads determining who takes the final responsibility for decisions The Institu- 
tion therefore prefers the system where a single head"^ controls an integTateJ Z. 

tinn^i Project teams and management boards are alternative forms of oraanisa- 

ha“ tenCdtrrktT“"‘- Party’s report ^atefS 

Sor in practice. In the Navy Department, for example, 

tors e a the\rlr^ now run by professional teams supported by administra- 

oTckyarff is cLfrrn ofT General of 

particularlv financial Watch Committee which notes progress, 

which reports directly^rthe* meeting completion programmes, and 

project teams irhas Lt w ^oard. It is worth noting that in these 
adminLtrators 0 co-orl'^'f found necessary to require the intervention of 
eers involved In fact the arbitrate between — the professional engin- 

an administrative role in the tr“a "servtf sTns““““''' 
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25. This leads to the Institution’s third major criticism of the report; the 
failure to examine in detail the problem of working relationships in the field of 
financial responsibility and control. This is one of the most crucial areas in 
considering lines of demarcation between classes. 

26. The financial responsibilities of divisions within a Department fall into 
five main categories: 

(i) to provide separate long-term forecasts of expenditure; 

(ii) to give policy approval to the projects submitted; 

(iii) to ensure that provision is made in the annual estimates for the money 
required for approved projects; 

(iv) to control expenditure throughout the year in relation to the estimates; 

(v) to give explanations of any variation between estimate and actual 
expenditure. 

27. Traditionally, these functions have been regarded as the preserve of the 
Administrative Class. Nevertheless professional staff clearly have a part to play 
in them. Improvement of material standards and indeed of social conditions 
generally, will depend on the development and application of new scientific 
techniques which will call for a new spirit of enterprise in fields of public 
administration as well as private enterprise. Professional officers will therefore 
become increasingly involved in the determination of a Department’s policy and 
therefore of its financial programmes; increasing reliance will have to be placed 
on their expertise in the provision of long-term forecasts of expenditure and on 
their managerial ability to ensure that any particular project is completed on 
time, to specification and within the forecast cost ceiling. 

28. Professional staff are, of course, already involved to some extent in all 
these activities. But in the Institution’s view their skills are not used to the 
maximum capacity because they are still subject to detailed day-to-day control 
by finance branches and constantly required to refer to the centre for financial 
authorisation in respect of projects they are alleged to control. This leads to 
wasteful duplication of effort. In many cases no commitment may be incurred 
without the approval of the central finance division which alone may seek 
Treasury authority for work exceeding such powers as the Treasury may have 
delegated to the Department. 

29. The factual information in part II of the working party’s report demon- 
strates that some Departments are aware of the problem and are seeking ways 
of overcoming it. The Ministry of Aviation, for example, has already decentral- 
ised financial control to some extent. The financial powers of the Department 
are delegated to the various Under Secretaries each of whom exercises, in his 
respective field, the Department’s full powers ; it is the administrative divisions 
under the Under Secretaries which have the responsibility of controlling 
expenditure, including the authorisation of new commitments, and of seekmg 
Treasury approval where necessary. In Aviation, therefore, the finance division 
acts more as an adviser and co-ordinator. Its main functions are to formulate 
the Department’s rules of financial procedure, to adjudicate on matters involving 
financial principles and to co-ordinate the Department’s estimates and 
expenditure. 
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30. The Aviation organisation illustrates the feasibility of decentrali ' 

finance work. It has, however, two drawbacks. Firstly, financial responsibfTt? 
is vested in purely administrative divisions and not in the technical divis 
with which they are associated. The Controllerate of Aircraft, for examT 
has associated with it two administrative divisions, Air A and Ah B Yet 
Under Secretaries of these divisions report, not to the Controller ' but t ™ 
Deputy Secretary. ’ ” “ 

Secondly, the Department’s finance committee is composed solely f 
administrators— the Permanent Secretary, Deputy Secretary, Under Secret ™ 
(Finance), the “ spending ” Under Secretaries, the Accountant General 
the Secretary of the R. and D. Board— and includes none of the professional 
staff, such as the Controller of Aircraft or the Controller of Guided Weapon 
and Electromcs, who are responsible for the supply functions of the Ministry 

31. These drawbacks are recognised within the Department. Paragraph in 

of Appendix 6 of the working party’s report states: s p lu 

“ The vertical system of organisation practised in the Ministry, with no 
comprehensive management responsibility below the level of Permanent 
Secretary, requires very close lateral co-operation through formal and 
mfomal contacts and meetings between the numerous branches responsible 

for the management of supply Experience has shown the need for stronger 

and less difi-use executive direction of major projects and the general phUo 
sophy of project management is now under review, particularly the quMtion 
of reconciling Ae interest and responsibilities of the various specialist technical 
branches and the way financial control is exercised.” 

32. In advance of the findings of this review, the Department has introduced 
a new m^agemrat pattern for some major projects— that of the mixed team 

whose responsibility is to develop and see a project 
ex^to°tiiat-°° stipulated limits of time and cost. The report 

n“ ' V responsibility is delegated to the Project Director for 

aU parts of the project within the amounts authorised by the Treasury To 

ScinauSef ‘s given an Administrative 
nncipal and executive staff. Under these arrangements the Project Director 
TirL?/. requisitions for contracts besides ensuring that all aspects of a 
project are comprehensively managed ” (paragraph 1 1). 

welcomes this development but thinks it could, with 

divisions^were^intem^/'^”’ administrative and technical 

visions were integrated under a common head, the benefits of the project team 

to inS hems™ i^’'' programme as a whole and not simply 

flnancJworkmid*;n? that these concepts — of decentralisation of 

applied to a technical branches-can be 

rmr,rt r, ’j wcU as a headquarters organisation. Part II of the 

Road EnmheS °(how this would work in practice in the Divisional 
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“The Committee received many complaints from D.R.E.S about the 
delays that occurred when schemes were submitted to headquarters for 
approval. Whilst schemes were hardly ever amended as a result of H.Q. 
financial scrutiny, delays of up to many months occurred before expenditure 
was authorised ... it was not the duty of finance division to question a 
D.R.E.’s decision on an engineering matter; their responsibility was to see 
that expenditure was not incurred without proper authority, that all decisions 
were taken with proper regard to financial considerations, and that the deci- 
sions and the reasons for them were recorded. ... the present system, with 
separate scrutiny by finance division of every scheme, was not conducive 
either to a full sense of financial responsibility on the highways side of the 
Ministry generally or to the quick handling of cases.” 

35. We have already referred to the Heaton Committee recommendations 
that greater financial delegation be made to D.R.E.S. These recommendations 
were implemented and D.R.E.S given an annual allocation of funds enabling 
them to authorise contractual action on schemes by local authorities up to 
£100,000. That the new arrangements ate working well in practice is evidenced 
by the fact that, as from April 1967, this ceiling is to be raised to £250,000. 

36. It is the Institution’s view that the Treasury paper does not satisfactorily 
tackle the heart of the problem of the relationship between administrators and 
professionals because the whole report is based on the assumption that they are 
essentially different and that their roles can never overlap. No consideration is 
therefore given to ways in which the professional can be integrated into 
administration at the highest levels nor ways in which professionals can effectively 
manage and have overall control of technological projects. 

APPENDIX II 

Proposals for a Technology Group 

1. The Technology Group would broadly cover the functions now performed 
by the Works Group of professional classes up to the senior grade level, the 
Technical Works, Engineering and Allied Classes and the Architectural and 
Engineering Draughtsmen classes. Other national classes would be included; 
Departmental variants and Classes related to these three main classes would 
also be brought into the new Technology Group. 

The present position 

2. The present functions and organisation of the Works Group Technical 
and Draughtsmen Classes are described briefly in Chapters 18, 44 and 51 of the 
Treasury’s factual memorandum. The Works Group includes Architects, 
Maintenance Surveyors, Quantity Surveyors, Estate Surveyors and Lands 
Officers, Civil, Structural, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineers. The pro- 
fessionad work which members of the Works Group undertake includes advisory 
and consultant work for a variety of purposes; decisions on professional aspects 
of statutory requirements; original design; preparation of complete schemes 
with all professional issues resolved; managerial control and direction of the 
processes which translate paper schemes into production; and operation, 
maintenance and inspection of systems. 
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3. Most day-to-day matters connected with technical operations are handl H 

by members of the Technical Classes. Their work covers the same general field 
as does that of the professional classes but they are in the main concerned with 
the executive aspects of the functions for which the professional staff have ft 
ultimate responsibility. Members of the Technical Classes are responsible for 
interpreting design requirements and current technical practices and techniques' 
for arranging and supervising their application, and inspecting the final work 
for quality. They manage industrial labour and deal with the detailed work 
concerning the placing of contracts costing, estimating and scheduling of labour 
and material. They also undertake some management training and apprentice 
training work. Complementary to the Technical Classes are the Architectural 
and Engineering Draughtsmen Classes who are in the main responsible for or 
assist in, the preparation of drawings and plans needed for production purposes 
or for building operations. Their work covers a very wide range such as design 
work concerned with research and development on new types of equipment' 
work associated with the design of all types of naval ships ; preparation of pro- 
duction drawings for use in manufacturing organisations such as the Royal 
Ordnance Factories and the preparation of drawings for the new buildings and 
modifications to existing buildings for which the Ministry of Public Building 
and Works has responsibility. ° 

4. These three classes work together towards the same goal whether this be 
the building and maintenance of a new scientific establishment, the creation and 
servicing of a warship, or the provision of a service— such as estate management. 
The separate functions of the three classes are laid down in general terms and 
there is inevitably a considerable amount of overlapping. In certain areas some 
dutes are undertaken by members of two classes e.g. in parts of the Ministry 
of Defence Navy Department, members of the Technical and Drawing Office 
Classes are virtually interchangeable. 



The efficient use of manpower 

5. The famly rigid di-vision into three classes is wasteful. It results in staff 
occupying time m ensuring satisfactory procedures for co-ordination and there 
IS a risk that each class will overlook the prime object of the exercise and devote 
overmuch time to producing precise parts rather than an acceptable whole 
ft, functions and a general feeling amongst members of 

Classes that their capacity is not being fully 
“ Draughtsmen Classes, for example, could often make a 

system. Attempts have been made to reduce this difficulty in some Departments 
cLriSnf f offi'^ers in each of the three classes to make 

^nt Experience shows that such arrange- 

Srmorrflevfti of job satisfaction. This is a step towards 

furtSr ^ * of professional and technical skill which should be taken 

SerrictVbWi “ ‘Eo technological side of the 

th ™thetio™^ -u^ r** ““te technical, but it is inevitable 

Xment H "^"”ding to the changing re- 

in practice there is * Posts. Professional qualifications are important but 
in practice there is no clear dividing line when it comes to deciding who should 
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fill a range of particular posts at Basic and Main Grade Works Group levels. 
Requirements for professional qualifications can also change rapidly. As 
general standards rise with the development of technological education the 
dividing lines will become even more blurred than they are now. 

7, At present, unless posts are already designated as professional/technical 
the only way in which they can be redesignated is by means of a formal devolution 
exercise (or its opposite). Such an exercise involves an enormous amount of 
preparation and work on both OlBcial and Staff Sides often arousing consider- 
able feelings amongst the groups of staff concerned. These exercises are just 
about as cumbersome a method of maintaining the necessary flexibility of staff 
as it would be possible to devise. 

8, Members of the Draughtsmen Classes undertake a considerable amount of 
high quality design work usually at Senior and Chief Draughtsman level with a 
certain amount at Leading Draughtsman level. Drawing Office staff engaged 
on this type of work normally work as individuals or members of small teams 
but there may be justification for larger design teams which on certain projects 
would justify a grading equivalent to that of the Senior Grade in the Works 
Group. With the present grading structure it is impossible to use the ability of 
these design draughtsmen without going through the complicated procedure 
described in the previous paragraph. Similarly, in organisations such as the 
Royal Ordnance Factories, the R.E.M.E. Repair Workshops, the Inspectorates 
and the production branches, a great deal of the work at present graded at 
Main Grade Works Group level could be redistributed and adequately covered 
by suitable members of the Technical Classes although there are some specialised 
areas of work, for example, in metallurgy, where the fully qualified professional 
is necessary. 

9, Rigid divisions between the classes lead to feelings of resentment among 
the staff about the allocation of duties. It is sometimes felt by Technical 
Ofiioers and Drawing Oflioe staff that some work graded as professional would 
be more appropriate to them. Similar feelings exist about work appropriate 
to the Technical and Drawing Office Classes. There are examples of this in the 
evidence which the Society of Technical Civil Servants has submitted to the 
Committee. They have argued that higher grade Drawing Office staff should 
be used rather than professional staff on design and that the estimating, 
specification, contracts liaison and equipment nomenclature and description 
work of the Technical Classes should be merged with the Draughtsmen Classes. 
As has already been stated, Drawing Office staffs could undoubtedly undertake 
mote responsibility in the design field. Equally, Drawing Office trained staff 
could make a contribution towards some of the work in the technical field and 
members of the Technical Classes could make a contribution towards drawing 
and design work. The extent to which design work requires professional 
qualifications will vary from time to time even in one office and the transfer 
of work from the professional to higher grade draughtsmen would simply lift 
the Une without doing anything to overcome the difficulty of rigid division. 
The solution lies not in a re-allocation of work between the three classes, but in a 
single integrated class with each member of it making as great a contribution 
as his talents, training and experience allow, and receiving promotion 
accordingly. 
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10. The Institution also believes that there is scope for the devolution of som 
work which is now undertaken by the Technical Grade III. For examnl 
some of the more straightforward supervisory work could be undertaken b' 
able and experienced craftsmen who do not have the full technical qualifications 
necessary for the wider range of work which we think is appropriate to Grade IV 
in the new group. .Similarly, there is work in the Drawing Office field such as 
that now undertaken by Drawing Office Assistants and Tracers and some of the 
more routine work undertaken by Basic Grade Draughtsmen which would be 
inappropriate to Grade IV. 

Developments in technological education 

11. In its proposals for a new Technology Group the Institution has also 
taken into account developments in technological education. There have been 
significant changes in the qualifications themselves and in the means of obtaining 
them. Until recently and, indeed, even now a great deal of technological 
education has been on a part-time basis. After apprenticeship, the first step 
was O.N.C. The second was H.N.C. and then, after obtaining the appropriate 
endorsements, graduate and, ultimately, associate membership of the appropriate 
professional institution. This was, in fact, the usual pattern although, of course 
there was an increasing number of entrants to the professional institutions 
with university degrees. The various qualifications were taken, step by step 
over a period of several years’ part-time study. 



12. The new pattern is somewhat different. A new Technician Certificate 
has been introduced. Academically, this is at a somewhat lower standard than 
O.N.C. which has been retained. H.N.C. is also still available and it is likely 
that a greater proportion of those faking O.N.C. in future will go on to take 
H.N.C. But there have also been important changes regarding qualifications 
for me professional institutions. The Council of Engineering Institutions has 
set the basic academic level for graduate membership at that of the University 
pm degree. Provision has also been made for a higher level quaUfication but 
ms has not yet been introduced. More significantly, it has been prescribed 
that m futme, membership of a professional institution will be open only to 
those who have had full-time training for the qualification. The proportion of 
Chartered Engmeers with initial academic qualifications above the basic standard 
can ffierefore be expected to increase substantially. The professional institutions 
insist on a penod of not less than three years practical training and experience 
m posts which are rigorously examined to ensure that they require professional 
knowledge and carry substantial professional responsibility. Associate 
memberslup IS not given unless the stringent requirements in this respect have 
been sahsfied. These requirements must be taken fully into account in assessing 
the qualifications of professional Engineers 



Proposed structure 

Te'cLobgy Gr“ ** 

Grade IV Entry would be by direct recruitment and by recruitment of staff 
irom the grades immediately below (see paragraph 4). Entrants 
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to the class from either source would normally he required to have 
(i) an academic qualiflcation of O.N.C. standard, (ii) a craftsman 
apprenticeship, or Drawing Office pupilage lasting at least three 
years with a good class firm or organisation, or equivalent training 
in those areas where neither of these is appropriate, and (iii) at 
least five years’ working experience, or equivalent qualifications. 

The scope of this grade would cover roughly the present duties of 
the Leading Draughtsman and Technical II and the Draughtsman 
and Technical III with the exception of that part of the work of 
these two present basic grades which would be devolved (see 
paragraph 9 above). Thus the grade would undertake such tasks as 
general ordering and supervision of building or production or 
maintenance work or supervision and inspection duties and in- 
dividual technical work involving intricate knowledge of skilled 
trade processes and practice. It would also undertake the higher 
quality individual Drawing Office work. 

Grade III This grade would be filled mainly by promotion of Grade IV 
officers but graduate entrants would be recruited to it at about 
age twenty-one to twenty-two. These direct recruits would move 
on to Grade II as soon as they had achieved full professional status. 

The grade would cover the duties now undertaken by the Basie 
Grade of tlie Works Group, the Technical I, Senior Draughtsmen. 
The grade would therefore be engaged on the management of either 
production or maintenance or inspection or detailed planning 
involving immediate control of general officers in the lower grades. 
Management would range over the handling of complex technical 
work and the control of more straightforward professional tasks. 
The grade would also be used for supervision of blocks of Drawing 
Office work. 

Grade II Entry to this grade would be by promotion from Grade III and by 
direct entry of fully qualified professionals. 

The work of the grade would be broadly similar in scope to that 
of the present main grade professional, the Technical A and B, 
the Drawing Office Manager and the Chief Draughtsman. It 
would be the basic working grade for professionals but it would 
include Technical and Drawing Office staff who were either under- 
taking high grade individual tasks or were directing reasonably 
large blocks of Technical or Drawing Office work. 

Grade I This would be the highest grade in the group and entry to it would 
be by promotion from Grade II. 

The grade would cover roughly the work of the present Senior 
Grade Works Group Officer and some Super Technicals. In this 
grade would be officers with responsibility for large blocks of work 
or with heavy financial responsibility. There would also be officers 
undertaking high grade individual professional work. Some high 
grade design work, appropriate to this grade could be undertaken by 
staff of Drawing Office origin. 
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14. It will be seen that under the propo.sals f ully qualified professional offi 
would be in either Grade II or Grade I but this does not mean that these 
grades would be open only to those possessing full professional qualificatior 
Not all of the posts in the top two grades would necessarily at any given ti”*' 
be posts requiring possession of a professional qualification and those whfct 
did not would fluctuate over a range of posts in any period of time An 
member of the class would be able to compete for posts in these higher grade 
which did not necessarily require professional qualifications. Thus ft 
exceptionally good technically qualified man who has not acquired professional 
qualifications would not be debarred from promotion right through to Grade I 
although, since he would be in competition with fully qualified professionals it 
would be unrealistic to expect a very high proportion of Grade I posts to ’be 
held by staff who do not possess full professional qualifications. 



15. Below Grade IV the exact pattern of grades is difficult to define at this 
stage because of the major re-organisation of the industrial grades in the Civil 
Service now under consideration following Report No. 18 by the Prices and 
Incomes Board. Provision must also be made for the following: 

(а) Some work now undertaken by Technical Grade III which, under our 
proposals, would be devolved; 

(б) Some work now undertaken by Basic Grade Draughtsmen which 
would also be devolved and the work of the Drawing Office Assistants 
and Tracer grades; 

(c) Work now undertaken by Radio Technicians in some Departments and 
which, before P.I.B. Report No. 18, was expected to be allocated to a 
new grade of Industrial Technician in other Departments; 

(d) Cadets who, on obtaining sufficient experience, will enter Grade IV. 

It is important that a multiplication of different grades with only minor 

variations should be avoided. Principles similar to those set out in paragraph 13 
should govern access to posts in Grade IV. It is also desirable to have grading 
arrangements which will more readily accommodate technological developments. 
Careers 



16. From earlier paragraphs of this appendix it will be clear that the Institu- 
hon considers it extremely important that the professional and Technical and 
Service should work closely together and that there 
should be flexibility to ensure that they are all able to make their full contribu- 
tions. If full use IS to be made of their abilities there must be a substantial 
rmnorfrr <=>'apter X, paragraph 108). Equally 

professional and technical staff opportunities of 
broadening their ra^e of experience within their own disciplines. Members of 
Classes are at present largely recruited on a 
^ ‘^'■oup officers are recruited through 

allocated to a particular Department and 
to ™ T “ Department for the rest of their careers. Exceptions 
eitherasfr!ru”ff ® Department arise only incidentally 

of Dera rt t notices Or because of the closure or change of function 

areadln^h 't ^ns been some increase in these exceptions but these 

fesioll “ "0 oonception of broadening pro- 

fessional, technical and managerial experience in the Service. 
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17 . We have already emphasised the importance we attach to normal career 
expectation. The proposals we make will enable such expectations to be 
offered to entrants to the Technology Group. Moreover, the proposals we 
make for devolution and thereby matching posts more readily to the capacity 
of officers and ensuring that their capabilities are fully utilised will enable more 
attractive careers to be offered. Thus professionally qualified entrants should 
have a normal career expectation extending to the present Assistant Secretary 
level in the Higher Civil Service. Similarly those with O.N.C. qualifications 
(which will almost certainly be added to after entry to Grade TV) should have a 
normal career expectation to Grade II. 

APPENDIX III 

Proposals for a Science Group 

1. Scientific research work is almost invariably undertaken by teams in 
which individuals contribute according to their knowledge and ability and not 
according to grading distinctions. This broad principle is indicated by the 
information given in the Treasury’s factual memorandum in relation to the 
Scientific Officer Class. Flexible (or fluid) complementing operates in the 
Scientific Officer Class below Principal Scientific Officer and in the Experimental 
Officer Class below Senior Experimental Officer. 

2. This form of organisation reflects the need to make the best possible 
use of the abilities of scientists. In the words of the White Paper on the 
Scientific Civil Service published in 1945 (Cmnd. 6679): 

“ The Government have decided that the Scientific Civil Service is to be 
reorganised. They are deeply conscious of the contribution made by science 
towards the winning of the war, a contribution which may have altered the 
whole course of the war and has certainly shortened its duration. They are 
equally conscious of the contribution which science can make during peace 
to the efficiency of production, to higher standards of living, to improve 
health, and to the means of defence. They ate resolved that the conditions 
of service for Scientists working for the Government shall be such as to 
attract into the Civil Service scientifically qualified men and women of high 
calibre, and to enable them after entry to make the best use of their abilities, 
in order that scientists in the Government Service may play their full part in 
the development of the nation’s resources and the promotion of the nation’s 
wellbeing” (paragraph 1). 

3. The White Paper sets out the views of the Government on the Barlow 
Report which stated; 

“ It seems to us to be a first essential that the scales and system of pro- 
motion to the Scientific Classes should ensure that the best scientific men 
should have equal prospects of pay and promotion with the best men in the 
Administrative Class at least up to the top of the Principal grade ” (paragraph 

7). 

4. The Government applied this recommendation in the following way; 

“The Committee recommended that the outstanding Scientist should 

have a reasonable expectation of reaching the Principal Scientific Officer 
grade in the early thirties and the Government agree that staff complements 
should be so arranged as to ensure this. Every Scientific Officer of proved 
ability should reach this grade in a reasonable period ” (paragraph 8). 

1—12 
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The present position 

5. In practice the median age of promotion to Principal Scientific Oificer ' 

now age thirty-eight and to Senior Scientific Officer age thirty. The medi ** 
ages include, of course, officers of outstanding quality promoted at an early 
and, on the other hand, late entrants and a few class-to-class promotees who 
are promoted to Principal Scientific Officer at a relatively late age. By contrast 
promotion from Assistant Principal to Principal is normally made after not 
more than seven years and may be appreciably sooner. A good Princinal 
may generally expect promotion to Assistant Secretary by his early forties or 
even earlier. These expectations are much greater than those of the Scientific 
Officer. The Barlow Committee’s “ first essential ” is therefore far from beine 
applied in practice. ® 

6. For the Experimental Officer Class the average age of promotion from 
Assistant Experimental Officer to Experimental Officer is age twenty-eight 
Fluid complements do not extend above this grade and promotions are 
dependent on vacancies arising in the authorised complement. The average age 
for those who obtain promotion to Senior Experimental Officer is age forty- 
three and this average age includes the early promotion of those of exceptional 
merit and the late promotion of both late entrants and the few class-to-class 
promotees. The average age does not, of course, take account of the number 
who do not get promoted. 



7. Fluid complementing does not apply between Scientific Assistant and 
Semor Scientific Assistant. Promotion depends on vacancies arising in the 
higher grade. No class-to-class promotions to the Experimental Officer Class 
^e made under the age of thirty-one. To gain entry into the Experimental 
Officer Class below age thirty-one a Scientific Assistant must compete through 
the Experunental Officer Class open competition. Although class-to-class 
promotion above age thirty-one is stated to be strictly on merit, and academic 
qualifications are not required as a condition of eligibility. Departmental 
promotion is exceptional. 



8. The present organisation of the Scientific Classes has given risetoanumber 
eventually examined by the Tennant Com- 
mittee in 1965. The first problem concerns recruitment to the Scientific Officer 
Qass about which the Select Committee on Estimates expressed concern in its 
1963-64. The Select Committee recommended that: 

stimulate the recruitment of 

Scientists by providing a better career structure. . . ." (paragraph 39). 

of rem,,w Commission said that the problems 

thmeTn ft, “ Scientific Civil Service had not attracted as much attention 
as those on the administrative side and that: 

of the really outstanding men to the 
w “"iversities do not encourage their 

students to apply for appointment in the Experimental Officer Class.’’ 

with Class there is a substantial number of officers 
in whirh Hip H' equivalent qualification. This has created a situation 

which the distinctions between tins class and the Scientific Officer Class are 
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increasingly difficult to justify. Yet movement between the Experimental and 
Scientific Officer Classes is minimal; the artificial barrier between the classes 
introduces unnecessary rigidity and extreme frustration. Frustration is the 
more acute because of the restricted ratio of Senior and Chief Experimental 
Officer grade posts in the existing class structure. 

11. In the Scientific Assistant Class there is an acute problem of wastage. The 
class has now become an “ over-qualified ” class. This is mainly because after 
entry young Scientific Assistants study and obtain higher qualifications, but find 
opportunities for advancement into the Experimental Officer Class severely 
limited by the class barrier. Many of those who obtain H.N.C. but are not 
successful in securing a place in the Experimental OfficerClass open competition 
leave for more rewarding employment outside the Service. The Institution 
knows of no outside employer practising enlightened management policies who 
takes on young scientific staff at G.C.E. “ O ” level, gives them facilities to 
obtain higher qualifications and then can find no opportunity for them to pro- 
gress in a worthwhile career. This is obviously demoralising for the young 
Scientific Assistants who have worked hard and given up personal leisure for 
study. 

Future structure 

12. The Institution is convinced that the basic appreciation of scientific work 
and the principles of organisation it requires set out by the Barlow Committee 
and the 1945 White Paper are correct. Both from the point of view of the 
Scientist and from that of the national interest highly qualified staff should not 
be employed on work that does not make a full call on their qualifications, skill 
and experience. This situation exists at present. It can and should be remedied 
by devolution and by breaking down the rigid class barriers. 

13. To meet these objectives the Institution proposes the introduction of a 
unified structure for the Scientific Classes. There is no room for two classes for 
graduates; any class distinction must appear increasingly artificial. Moreover, 
it is essential to reduce the excessive wastage of Scientific Assistants by giving 
them work which matches their abilities and prospects which give them real 
incentives. 

14. The Tennant Committee expressed fears that a unified structure might be 
a disincentive to the recruitment of really outstanding Scientists. In the Institu- 
tion’s view these fears are groundless. Under our proposals the outstanding 
Scientist will see more clearly than before that not only is he equipped with 
satisfactory facilities, but that his career depends entirely on his own capacities. 

15. Together with a unified structure we propose that fluid complementing 
should be extended to cover the whole area of the present Scientific Officer and 
Experimental Officer Classes. These officers should undertake the work of 
which they are capable without regard to their grade at any point in time. On 
its own, however, this principle is not enough. Career progress must be deter- 
mined. At present this has been attempted by determining the ratio of one 
grade to another. Experience has shown that this has created artificial distinc- 
tions. We believe that career expectations should be related to the individual. 
Following the Treasury’s proposals for the Administrative and Executive Classes 
we believe that it is right to set out the normal career expectations in the Science 
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Group and that these should be related to ages at which promotion can h 
expected. Outstanding officers will be promoted earlier; those who are abl* 
but below average will be promoted later. In short, each officer’s career w'H 
depend entirely on his own abilities. ’ * 



16. Provision must also be made for the routine work at present undertaken 
by Scientific Assistants and Laboratory Attendants/Experimental Workers A 
considerable amount of devolution has already affected these grades. As w 
note above, we believe it should be extended still further. It is essential that the 
young entrant with five G.C.E. “ O ” levels should be given not only more 
responsible and interesting work but also further external training to secure 
two “A” levels or equivalent qualifications before the age of twenty-one. When 
he does so, he should be promoted automatically to the higher grade. 

17. There will, of course, always be routine work some of which will be of a 
responsible nature. We envisage that this work should continue to be under- 
taken at the Scientific Assistant and Laboratory Attendant levels but tire precise" 
grading arrangements will depend on changing circumstances. We are clear 
however, that these grades should in future consist largely of the older entrant 
and those not seeking a career. This approach corresponds with that of the 
Treasury in its memorandum on the Clerical Classes. 



Detailed proposals 

18. Apart from the Laboratory Attendant and analogous grades which are 
not represented by the Institution our detailed proposals are; 

Grade V would undertake some of the routine work now performed by 
Scientific Assistants. There would be access to supervisory posts in 
Grade IV. The grade would cater for the five “ O " level entrant 
studying for higher qualifications. On acquisition of two “A” levels 
or equivalent qualifications he would be promoted automatically to 



Grade IV would be the initial entry grade for the entrant with two “A” levels 
or equivalent qualifications. The scale would be age pointed from 
seventeen to twenty-one years. The holders of two “A” levels or 
equivalent with some experience would, if twenty-one years of age 
or older, be put at an appropriate point on the incremental scale in 
accordance with experience. Every encouragement would be given 
to obtain graduate or equivalent qualifications. The upper part of 
Grade IV would also provide the entry point for graduates, those 
with experience or higher qualifications being given incremental 
advantage over others. 



Grade HI would be the entry grade for honours graduates with post-graduate 
qualincations or experience. 

Grade II would be a promotion grade. 

Grade I would be the next promotion grade. 

Career expectations 

eouLSltrZ^Sn an officer with two “A" levels or 

equivalent would be Grade II but opportunities would be available to go higher; 
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the graduate or equivalent could expect to progress to Grade III after five years; 
the career expectation would be Grade I; some may jump from Grade III to 
Grade I. Opportunities would be available to go higher. The honours graduate 
or Ph.D. would normally enter at Grade IV or III with one or two increments 
above the graduate; his career expectation would be to Assistant Secretary 
equivalent (the grade next above I); some may jump from Grade III to Grade I. 
The provisions for special merit promotions must continue to apply for posts 
above Grade I. 

20. It will be noted that we do not indicate the ages at which promotion may 
be expected. We believe that these ate details which can be readily determined 
should the Committee accept our general views on career expectation. We will 
be happy to submit detailed suggestions, however, should the Committee so wish. 



Recruitment and vacancies 



APPENDIX IV 



Class 


1964 
No. of 
Vacancies 


Unmied 


1965 
No. of 
Vacancies 


% 

Unfilled 


Librarian 


59 


50-85 


At least 47 


68-09 


S.O. and S.S.O. 


480 


65-83 


423 


62-17 


A.E.O. and E.O 


403 


17-12 


940 


47-98 


Scientific Assistants 


496 


22-58 


372 


73-39 


Architects and Maintenance Surveyors 


At least 153 


59-48 


At least 287 


76-66 


Civil Engineers Main and above 


Up to 40 


27-50 


About 65 


18-46 


basic 


44 


61-36 


About 48 


81-25 


Lands/Estate Officers 


24 


45-83 


Up to 31 


19-35 


M. and E. Engineers Main and above 


Up to 40 


67-50 


About 23 


30-43 


basic 


220 


61-36 


264 


66-29 


Engineering Cadets 


34 


79-41 


24 


75-00 


Quantity Surveyors 


42 


78-57 


78 


93-59 


Draughtsmen (A. and E.) 


534 


67-79 


704 


75-28 


^Technical Classes II 


— 


— 


134 


20-15 


Ill 


Approx. 620 


31-45 


274 


42-34 


Accountants 


35 


68-57 


42 


85-71 


Psychologists 

Cartographic Draughtsmen, Surveyors 


25 


44-00 


34 


76-47 


and Cartographers 


251 


9-96 


186 


20-97 


Telecommunication Technical Officers 





— 


29 


17-24 


Illustrators 


35 


22-86 


47 


27-66 


Valuers 


341 


85-63 


399 


85-96 



^ Figures given for the Technical Classes include those recruited by limited competition. It 
should be pointed out, however, that most Technical Classes recruitment is done by Departments 
and not through the Civil Service Commission. 
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For these classes (except Valuers, for which information is not given) th 
Treasury’s factual memorandum shows that the complement of posts and th 
number and percentage of vacancies at the beginning of 1966 was as follows* 



Class 


Complement 


No. of 
Vacancies 


Vacancies as % 
of complement 


Libraiian 


194 


29 


14-9 

8-0 

1*9 

4-4 

7*4 

4-9 

4-1 

11-9 

7-3 


Scientific Officer 


4,476 


357 


Experimental Officer 


7,627 


147 


Scientific Assistant 


5,981 


265 


Works Group 


12,330 


914 


DrauRhtsmen (A. and E.) 


10,006 


487 


Technical Classes 


22,516 




Accountants 


379 




Psychologists 

Cartographic Draughtsmen, Surveyors 


no 


8 


and Cartographers 


4,282 


288 


6-7 


Telecommunication Technical Officers 


1,130 




Illustrators 


532 


98 


3 2 
18-4 
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MEMORANDUM No. 39 



submitted by 

the institution of professional civil servants 

September, 1967 



A Social Scientist Group 



Research OfHccr, Economist and Statistician Classes 

1. In its main evidence' to the Fulton Committee the Institution referred 
to the recent formation of the Treasury class of Economists and pointed out 
that the Research Officer Class includes a considerable number of posts for 
which the same basic qualifications are required (Chapter IV, paragraph 42). 
As the treasury has now submitted a note dealing with the Economist, Statist- 
ician and Research Officer Classes the Institution thinks it right to develop the 
arguments behind the reference which was made in its main evidence and to 
submit its alternative proposals for the creation of a Social Scientist Group. 

2. The Research Officer Class consists of Social Scientists who specialise in 
such disciplines as Economics, Sociology, Statistics, Psychology, Geography 
and Agriculture. The Research Officer Class therefore overlaps considerably 
with the classes of Economists and Statisticians and there is some overlapping 
with the Scientific Officer and Psychologist Classes. There is no logical reason 
why the Social Scientists should be broken up into separate classes in this way. 
Although the Treasury in its note advocates the retention of the present classes 
it presents no valid reasons for their continued separation. The fact that these 
classes are organised in this way is due mainly to the accidents of history and 
the fact that the demands for different types of Social Scientists have arisen at 
different times. It is as reasonable to bring together the various types of Social 
Scientists into one group as it is to bring Physicists, Chemists, Biologists, etc., 
together into the Scientific Officer Class. 

3. A single group for Social Scientists would have many advantages. It 
would, for example, make it easier to transfer a Social Scientist from one area 
of work to another as the demands of the various areas changed. The proposed 
group would incorporate the present Research Officer, Economist and 
Statistician Classes and probably some other classes or individuals from other 
classes such as the Psychologist and Scientific Officer Classes and departmental 
classes such as the planning grades in the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government. 

Arguments against a single group 

4. In their note” the Treasury have argued against the amalgamation of the 

' Memorandum No. 38. 

“ Memorandum No. 8. 

347 
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Economist and Statistician Classes. Although they have described the Resear li 
Officer Class and have indicated that Research OflScers with aptitude a H 
inclination should be allowed to transfer to other classes they have not explain 4 
why it is necessary to have the separate class of Research Officer Th 
Institution will set out in later paragraphs of this paper the arguments which 't 
believes strongly support a proposal for bringing the three existing classes 
together. The Treasury’s main objection to an amalgamation of the Economist 
and Statistician Classes seems to be based on a fear that candidates would be 
deterred from entering the Service if they thought they might not be able to 
go on working in their own subjects and consequently both classes need a 
separate career structure up to Senior Economic Adviser and Chief Statistician 
level. There is also an implied argument against possible amalgamation in the 
emphasis which is placed on the desirability of being able to employ members 
of the Economist Class on short-term contract. 



5. There is no foundation for the suggestion that the recruitment of Econo- 
mists and Statisticians into a common class would deter some people from 
making application. The Research Officer Class already covers many different 
disciplines and the Civil Service Commissioners’ announcements of vacancies 
make it clear that qualifications in different subjects are required for the various 
posts in the competition. As is indicated by the experience of recruitment into 
the Research Officer Class in 1966 set out in paragraph 12 of the Treasury’s 
note, it is possible to recruit into a single class people with qualifications in a 
wide range of disciplines. More recently the Department of Economic Affairs 
has been advertising for staff for its Central Unit in Environmental Planning 
This IS described as an inter-disciplinary team set up in the Department of 
Economic Affairs drawn from several government departments with respon- 
sibilities in the field of Physical and Economic planning and currently engaged 
on a feasibility study of the economic, industrial and human issues arising from 
proposals to establish new major centres of population. The advertisement is 
loT an Economic Adviser and for Assistant Research Officers. In the same 
Mvertisement posts are advertised in the Economic Planning Group of the 
Department of Economic Affairs under the general heading “ Economic 
Adviser, Econometricians, Regional Economists and Assistant Research 
Officers . This advertisement (which is reproduced as an appendix to this 
paper ) indicates the recognition of the Department of Economic Affairs that 
the hne between the Economist and Research Officer Class is wholly artificial 
and that recruitment will be facilitated by bringing together posts in tlie two 
Classes. If it were true as suggested in paragraph 6 of the Treasury paper that 
the combination of two or more disciplines in one class hinders recruitment, 
experience should show that recruitment to classes such as the Scientific Officer 
Uass which covers so many disciplines would be difficult because of this fact. 
There is no evidence that this is so. 

be^r ° which would 

staff nn B oc ^ ^ Scientist Group where it is advantageous to recruit 
° p™inely temporary basis, possibly on contracts for periods varying 
formed™ d' d* oould be done if a Social Scientist Group were 

taZ hv pii b “ this kind in some areas which are now 

Jffed by Research Officers would be an advantage. For example in the Home 
^ Not printed! ~ ' 
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Office Research Group a considerable proportion (something like two-thirds) 
of the staff are temporary and experience shows that many of them stay with the 
Department for only relatively short periods. In at least one instance the 
Department has recently recruited for a fixed short period a senior university 
lecturer to undertake research in this Group. 

The arguments for a single class 

7. The standard of qualifications demanded for entry to all three classes 
which the Institution suggests should be brought together into a single Social 
Scientist Group are identical. For entry into the basic grade the requirementis a 
degree with first or second class honours. For entry at higher grades the require- 
ment is for a similar class of degree together with research or other relevant 
experience. Under the present arrangement therefore the Treasury is recruiting 
people with identical qualifications to do very similar— -if not identical — work 
into different classes. A young Economist may be recruited, largely by chance, 
either as an Economic Assistant or as an Assistant Research Officer. In some 
departments members of the two grades work alongside each other doing 
similar jobs. 

8. The functions of the present classes are very similar. The Treasury has 
on many occasions stressed the importance which it places on the extent to 
which the specialist Social Scientists are involved in the determination of pohcy. 
It is possible that they see some difference between the Economist Class and the 
Research Officer Class in this connection. In parapaph 290 of their Intro- 
ductory Factual Memorandum to the Fulton Committee describing the duties 
of the Economist Class, they say “ There is a close relationship between the 
work of Economists and the formulation of policy and, in addition to their 
professional technique, members of the class must be capable of participating 
in policy matters and the exercise of administrative judgement ”. The Research 
Officer Class similarly makes an important contribution to the formulation of 
policy. The Institution’s views were summarised in a statement made to the 
Arbitration Tribunal in June, 1965, as follows; 

“The Institution contends that the Senior Research Officer takes as 
important a part in the making of policy decisions of his department as does 
the Administrative Principal. The Senior Research Officer works in collabor- 
ation with his Administrative colleagues in the development of current policy 
and its administrative problems. Indeed the continuity of his experience 
enables him to make a contribution, the opportunity for which is not open to 
the Principal who moves from post to post more frequently, and often to a 
post in which his previous experience is not directly relevant. In the spheres 
with which a Senior Research Officer is concerned the distinction between 
advice and decision is lost in a process of inter-change which takes place 
between the Senior Research Officer and his Administrative colleagues at 
Principal and higher levels. His contribution is in every sense a full part of 
this policy making process.” 

The Treasury contested this, but the impression which these opposing views 
made on the Tribunal may be judged by the fact that the Institution s claim for 
pay parity between the Senior Research Officer and the Administrative Principal 
was awarded in full. 
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9. In paragraph 5 of their note the Treasury have referred to the desirabil't 
of having flexibility in the filling of the posts by Economists or Statisticia 
The Institution believes that flexibility is highly desirable and has advocate^t 
in its main evidence to the Committee. Flexibility is hindered by the continu 
existence of separate classes. If a Social Scientist Group were set up excha^* 
would be far easier and as the emphasis and needs between the difiere t 
disciplines in a group of staff engaged on a Research project changed so 
stafiing of that group could be revised. Because the Research Officer Class ’ 
made up of graduates in several different disciplines, mixed teams are workint 
in most departments where they are employed. 



10. Contrary to the views expressed by the Treasury, the Institution believes 
that the creation of a larger group for Social Scientists, especially if there were 
associated with this opportunities for promotion to grades above the 
“ Principal ” level (as advocated in later paragraphs of this paper) would assist 
recruitment. In the Treasury’s note they refer to the difficulties of recruitment 
to the Statistician Class over recent years. Although they say that the Research 
Officer position is easier, the information given in their Introductory Factual 
Memorandum indicates that the shortfall over recent years has been cuite 
serious, amounting to 18-2 per cent in 1965 and 16-3 per cent in 1966 



Posts above the “ Principal ” Level 

11. The opportunities for advancement above the “Principal" level vary 
between the Statistician, Economist and Research Officer Classes. In the 
Statistician and Economist Classes there are posts above the “Principal" level 
(re. above Statistician and Economic Adviser). In the Research Officer class 
the most senior grade is at the “ Principal ” level (i.e. Senior Research Officer) 
In those departments which employ more than a handful of Research Officer 
Class staff many of them can expect to reach Senior Research Officer before 

Memorandum (paragraph 
This Treasury statement is not 
a^epted by the Institution, but even if the career grade were Senior Research 
Officer a career ending with that grade is markedly inferior to the career open to 
the Economists and Statisticians and markedly inferior to the normal career of 
the direct entrant to the Administrative Class. 

0®cer grade vary from department to 
department. In the Ministry of Defence there is a limited number of directing 

mental Tmeff " Officer Class and the Depart- 

S-Tr^inii P® *•“ Board of Trade there is a single post 

HominraL^r“fr°®“^ a “ trial grade ”). In the Ministry of 

Plann- ^ ni ‘>“ae are Principal Planner posts open to 

orZisa wTf 0®“''®- I" departments, 

o/oThefda«e ^ ® directed by members 

Asstmnt SeSSar Statistician, Senior Principal Scientific Officer and 

OfficerTfa^e^ \*™e departments the most senior of the Senior Research 
withoTt nvtra f ®P°““Bihty for the work of the Research Officer staff either 
hout extra recompense or with a small allowance. Clearly there will be a 
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need for controlling posts above the “ Principal ” level in the work done by the 
nroposed group. However, in the integrated hierarchies which the Institution 
has suggested in its main evidence, these posts would be filled by members of 
the one-class hierarchy of the Civil Service. These may, or may not, be former 
members of the Social Scientist Group. We think it likely that in many cases 
they will be but, in line with the principles we set out in our main evidence, the 
best man with the appropriate qualifications should be appointed to these posts. 
Naturally, we assume that Social Scientists would, under our general proposals, 
have equal access to the reformed Higher Civil Service along with members of 
other Groups. Indeed, we can see Social Scientists playing a most important 
part in higher management. 



13. The Treasury in their note have said that there is no case for trying to 
build a career structure at higher levels within the Research Officer Class itself. 
It is difficult to follow the Treasury’s logic which finds it wrong to have higher 
grades in this “ comparatively small class ” of 230 while at the same time 
justifying higher posts in the Statistician Class of 180 and in the Economist 
Class of just over 100. However, the Institution would not advocate the intro- 
duction of posts in the Social Scientists Group above the “ Principal ” level. 
The Institution has proposed that there should be a single structure for the 
Higher Civil Service above the “ Principal ” level and members of the proposed 
Social Science Group would find opportunities for promotion into the Higher 
Civil Service. Some Social Scientists promoted into the Higher Civil Service 
would continue to undertake specialised Social Science work but many would 
move on to general management work. 



The Number of Grades in the Group 

14. In the Treasury’s note It is explained that the Research Officer class has 
three grades up to and including the “ Principal ” level. In the Ecoimimst and 
Statistician Classes there are only two grades up to and including the Pnncipal 
level. The result is that the present careers of the Research Officer Class are 
inferior to those of the Administrative class and also to those in the Economist 
and Statistician Classes. The official justification for the additional grade seems 
to be that as the Research Officer is fully qualified when he joins the service 
there is need for a grade into which he can be promoted after a few years and 
so advance more rapidly than does an Assistant Principal. In practice, ow 
ever, at the age when the Assistant Research Officer is achieving the promotion 
to the intermediate grade of Research Officer, his administrative counte^art is 
being promoted to Principal. The theory which requires the additional grade 
of the Research Officer is not applied to the Economist and Statisboian Classes. 
The existence of this extra grade is no more essential for the proper orgamsation 
of Research Officer work than it is for the organi^sation of Economy and 
Statistician work. The Institution’s view is that the Soaal Scientist Gr^^^ 
should be graded in parallel with what we have described as the Adnnn strative 
Group (paragraph 56 of our main evidence) and that the Social Scientist should 
advance during his career in step with the honours graduate member of the 
Administrative Group. 
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Conclusions 



15. The Institution recommends that: 

(a) there should be a Social Scientist Group to replace the Dre«i. 

Economist, Statistician and Research Officer Classes; ™ 

(b) the Group should be graded in parallel with the “ Administrativ 
Group ” in such a way as to provide for the Social Scientist a career 
comparable with that of the honours graduate member of Z 
Administrative Group; 

(c) entry to the Group should normally be at the basic grade from candi- 
dates with first or second class honours degrees in appropriate subjects' 

(d) there should be provision for exceptional recruitment a grade above the 
basic of candidates with appropriate research or other experience in 
addition to first or second class honours degrees; 

(e) while the Group should be predominantly staifed by officers established 
under the Superannuation Acts, there should be provision for members 
ot the class to be employed on short-term contracts: there should be 
superannuation provision in these instances and this would best be 
achieved by the adoption of the Institution’s proposals for full trans- 
ferabihty of pensions; 



(f) members of the Social Scientist Group should, in common with members 
of other Groups, have opportunities of promotion into the one-class 
Higher Civil Service which we have advocated. 
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submitted by 

HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY 
December, 1967 

The I.P.C.S. Proposal 
for a Social Scientist Group 



1. The Treasury has seen the recent paper by the I.P.C.S.^ in which they 
propose the creation of a Social Scientist Group incorporating the present 
Research Officer, Economist and Statistician Classes and possibly some other 
classes (including the Psychologist Class) and individual officers; and also the 
paper by the F.D.A.® entitled “ Statistician and Economist Classes 

2. The only comment the Treasury would like to make on the paper by the 
F.D.A, is that there seems to be no reason why the Economist and Statistician 
Classes should be regarded as different from other classes in the Service to which 
a common structure at above Assistant Secretary level would apply. The 
Treasury’s Memorandum® on the Future Structure of the Civil Service recog- 
nised that at these senior levels specific titles would probably be necessary to 
cover many posts; and that in many cases, perhaps tlie majority, these posts 
would tend to be filled by officers of the relevant discipline or specialisation. It 
was, however, intended that the common structure would cater, inter alia, for 
the Professional and Scientific Classes and we would not envisage the exclusion 
of Economists and Statisticians from this structure. 

3. The I.P.C.S. argue that the creation of an amalgamated social science 
group is Justified on the grounds that the entrant’s qualifications for the relevant 
classes are the same and that their functions are similar. Both these premises 
over simplify the true situation and the Treasury finds the result misleading. 
This is elaborated in the following paragraphs. 



Functions 

4. However boundaries are drawn between classes, there will always be some 
overlap between them when particular posts are graded. The Economist and 
Statistician Classes have much in common with the Administrative Class and 
the Treasury paper on Economists and Statisticians* * recognised that there are 

^ Memorandum No. 39. 

^ Memorandum No. 18. 

® Memorandum No. 1. 

* Memorandum No. 8. 
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some posts which could be filled by the right person in either the Econom' 
Statistician or Administrative Classes. Any structure should allow for flexiS ’ 
in posting and opportunities for individuals to transfer from one stream t 
another as their abilities and interests develop. The paper concluded howe 
that the balance of advantage lay in keeping the existing Economist Ind 
Statistician classes separate from the General Management group. The re ™ 
for this is that the majority of posts in each stream would need to be filled ^ 
members of that stream. Moreover there are considerable advantages from th 
point of view of recruitment in letting entrants to the specialist classes see that 
they had scope to develop and progress within their own discipline as well a« 
having opportunities for entering another stream. " 



5. Simdar arguments apply to a merger between the Research Officer 
Economist and Statistician Classes. The Research Officer Class embraces 
graduates m a variety of disciplines mainly geography, social studies and 
economics, but there are others. There is some scope for cross postines 
between classes; for instance, some of the D.E.A.’s regional planning posts 
could be filled by people with economics degrees in either the Research Officer 
or Economist Classes or by a geographer in the Research Officer Class. Neither 
this nor the fact that the D.E. A. advertises for Economists and Research Officers 
in a single advertisement implies that the Department regards the line between 
the classes as wholly artificial. There are however undoubtedly cases in which 
the grading decision as between tlie Research Officer and one of the other 
Classes is a very fine one, and there are areas where the work of the Classes 
overlaps. But in general Economists and Statisticians are much more closely 
integrated into the policy-making machine than are Research Officers, who are 
basically concerned with the collection and analysis of data as a basis for policy 
though ffiey may also be freely consulted at the policy stages. The selection of 
candidates for posts m each of these classes takes account of what will be 
expected of them. 



1 “"""a'' t of work which affects the 

Lnnt H .* f and which would apply whatever groupings of classes were 
adopted m future. Firstly, there is a considerable amount of research work 

Ln situation there are substantial advantages in having 

tofidd^rf work' '■“"'‘'■f, P"“oiPul level, which are not required ffi 
the field of work covered by Economists and Statisticians. Secondly the work 

oS feveTher!^ “ structure above Senior Research 

ffi^ome of control is not great enough to justify such posts. 

ea^Zofflrerff f opportunities for Senior Re- 

P0inted°outTn th posts at a higher level, and as 

ffie aL have ft ““^5 ^e necessary to see which members of 
Smtistid^ ^ aputude and the inclination to transfer to other Classes- 
statishoian. Economist and General Management. 

J cLtambletrt although there is at present uniformity of pay 

Classes this wmifd 1 1 .fuonoiriist. Statistician and Research Officer 

'^lasses, mis would not necessarily always be so. 
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Recruitment 

8. The basic academic qualification required for entry to the Economist, 
Statistician and Research Officer Classes is a first or second class honours 
degree in an appropriate subject. This is a common requirement for many 
graduate Classes in the Service including Administrators, Scientific Officers and 
others and is used as a test of basic intellectual ability. 

9. But in selecting candidates for the three classes, the Commission and 
Departments have regard to the candidates’ aptitude and potential to fill the 
posts in them. There are two important differences between the requirements 
for the Research Officer Class on the one hand and the Economist and 
Statistician Classes on the other. First, the Research Officer Class embraces a 
wider range of disciplines : for instance in the competition for Assistant Research 
Officers held in Spring, 1967, 43 per cent of the candidates offered appointment 
had degrees in geography, 31 per cent in economics, 15 per cent in sociology, 
social science etc. and 1 1 per cent in other subjects including history. Unlike 
the Economist Class which calls for ability to carry out sophisticated economic 
analysis, a Research Officer post may be filled by a graduate in one of a range 
of subjects provided he has ability to do research. Second, the standard looked 
for is different. Though the best economists recruited to the Research Officer 
Class might equally have been recruited to the Economist Class (and will be 
eligible for transfer to it), this is by no means true of all. The standard required 
for the Economist Class is high and it is rare for candidates with degrees below 
an upper second to be admitted. For the Research Officer Class, on the other 
hand, the nature of the work is such that standards can be less rigorous and 
candidates with lower seconds are more frequently accepted. The difference in 
standards is confirmed by the results of the limited competition held when the 
Economist Class was created in 1965. Applications were received from twenty 
members of the Research Officer Class, but none was appointed to the 
Economist Class. 

10. Another illustration of the different requirements for the three classes is 
given by the Commission’s success in filling vacancies. The following table 
gives the results of the competitions held in Spring, 1967, for the basic grade of 
the three classes; 





Vacancies 


Candidates 

interviewed 


Declared 

successful 


Appointed 


Economic Assistant 


About 1 5 


40^ 


12 


4 


Assistant Statistician 


About 33 


48^ 


8 


5 


Assistant Research Officers 


About 38 


168 


54 (plus 
84 reserves) 


41 



^ These figures include applicants for both assistant posts and cadetships. 



Seventeen of the successful candidates for Assistant Research Officer posts 
had degrees in economics or were expected to obtain them. 

11. The I.P.C.S. also suggested that a Social Scientist Group might include 
Psychologists and some Departmental Classes. The Psychologist Class has the 
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same pay and structure (up to Principal level) as the Research Officer n 
But although all its members have similar basic qualifications they have w?' 
range of duties outside the research field. Some of them are engaged on J , 
which would fit logically into a Social Science Group, but others ®notaWv?s* 
small number engaged on clinical psychology and the rather larger hiL™ 
engineering groups, would have little in common with it. In fact few % 
logists enter the Research Officer Class. In spite of the diversity of the worb 
done by Psychologists, the common qualifications in psychology give the 
a certain unity at present. There is considerable interchange between diffS 
^pes of work and some staff are engaged on more than one type a one ‘ 
There would therefore be grave disadvantages in breaking the clai UD Even 
If the whole class were put into the proposed new Group (or indeed into auXr 
group) It would probably have to remain an almost wholly separate sub-group 

Conclusion 

*0 present distinction between the Research Officer 
S Statistician Classes should be maintained because 
of the differences in the type of work undertaken by Research Officers whicli 
are reflected in the grading and recruitment requirements. At the sarne timi* 
nnno f flexibility in filling posts and for Research Officers to have 

wu of transfer to other classes as well as the prospect of progressing 

he higher ranks of the Civil Service as proposed in the earlier Treasury pape/ 
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MEMORANDUM No. 41 



submitted by 



the institution of professional civil servants 

March, 1968 

Rejoinder to the Treasury Note on the 
proposal for a Social Scientist Group 



1. The Treasury argues^ that the present distinction between the Research 
Officer Class and the Economist and Statistician Classes should be maintained 
because of the differences in the type of work undertaken by Research Officers 
which are reflected in the grading and recruiting requirements. 

The Type of work 

2. The Treasury’s argument seems to be that because not all Research Officers 
could do the work of the present members of the Economist Class and 
Statistician Class an amalgamation of the various elements of Social Scientists 
is impossible. Of course specialist posts will need to be filled by persons with 
the appropriate specialisation, but there is no reason why such posts cannot be 
filled from within a larger more general class as happens already with the 
Research Officer and many other classes. For example, a Senior Research 
Officer geologist would not be appropriate for a Board of Trade Regional Office, 
but he would be essential to certain sections of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government. The Scientific Officer and Works Group of Professional 
Classes are others which encompass a wide range of different specialists. 

3. The Treasury have introduced once again the argument that the part 
played by Research Officers in policy making is not particularly significant. In 
paragraph 5 of their note they introduce this in relation to the Economist and 
Statistician Classes. The basic argument is, however, familiar so far as a 
comparison with the Administrative Class is concerned, and the evidence 
presented to the Arbitration Tribunal on this point was reproduced in the 
Institution’s paper proposing a Social Scientist Group. The fact that the 
Arbitration Tribunal found in favour of the Institution’s claim would seem to 
indicate that having heard all the arguments they at least were convinced that 
the Research Officer Class play a very full part in policy determination. 

4. The Treasury devotes a paragraph to arguing that it would be wrong to 
split up the Psychologist Class. The Institution has not proposed this and it 
secs no reason why psychologists engaged on clinical psychology and human 

^ Memorandum No. 40. 
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engineering should not be part of a larger Social Scientist Class Th. 
be inter-changeable with psychologists doing work which the Treasure 
would fit logically into a Social Scientists Group, but there is no s,,™ ? 
their posts might at some time be filled by an Economist or a GeSher “““ 
more than a Principal Scientific Officer post in the Structures Demrf . 

Royal Aircraft Establishment could be^ed by a bo« 

Recruitment Standards 

5. Although the recruitment qualifications for the classes under ■ 

‘hat the standards are different In su^ 
of this the Treasury refer to the experience of the Limited Comnetitinn 
Economist Class when it was created in 1965 and the faS tZt “re rf a 
twenty apphcants from the Research Officer Class was anooin^5‘^ 
Economist Class. Although the Treasury does not say so it is rronaW 
assume that many of these applications from Research Officers v^lrTfor efferV° 
promotion from Research Officer to Economic Adviser frZ 5 

not yet achieved the required level for prom“n he ^ 
and who were therefore hardly a representative sampll 

Economic Assistant and Assistant Statistician but it recruitment to 

vacancies in theXfct dan and Pcir of interviews for 

candidates do not “bet ntSletreT R «>at 

that the broader Research Officer Class w^astb e fo tVt ^ T ^ significant 

and, indeed, only forty were interviewed for to Class 
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MEMORANDUM No. 42 



submitted by 

the institution of professional civil servants 

September, 1967 



Comparative Career Values of 
Administrative, Works Group and 
Scientific Officer Classes 



1. The following analysis of the relative career prospects of the administrative, 
works group, professional and scientific officer classes is based on information 
derived from two official sources. The first is the Civil Service Commission 
booklets published as recruitment literature for these three classes, in each of 
which a normal “ career expectation ” is stated. The booklets are entitled 
“Administrative Group of Appointments 1966 ”, “ Engineers in the Govern- 
ment Service 1965 ” and ‘‘The Scientific Civil Service 1965”. The second 
source is Civil Service Manpower 1966, compiled by the Statistics Division of 
H.M. Treasury which gives the median ages of promotion for a variety of 
grades in various classes. 

2. In calculating the total amount earned in a normal career in any given 
class, assumptions have to be made about the average age of promotion from 
one grade to another within that class. For the calculations based on the 
Civil Service Commission booklets the “ normal age ” has been taken at wliich 
the booklet states that promotion can be expected. For the calculations based 
on the Civil Service Manpower 1966 statistics the median age of those promoted 
to each of the grades, as shown in that publication, has been used. The results 
from these two sources differ but point to similar conclusions, the calculations 
based on either sorirce showing that tlie professional has a markedly inferior 
career value to the generaUst. This conclusion is arrived at by comparing for 
the administrative, works group and scientific officer classes: 

(1) The career values over a ‘‘ normal ” career structure. 

(2) The percentage in each class reaching the upper echelons. 

(3) The percentage in each class at Principal or equivalent level and below. 

The career values over the normal career structure 

3. Taking the Civil Service Commission booklets first, and calculating on 
current salary scales, the following are the career values for the three classes 
in question: 
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Direct Entrants (25 to 60 years in each case); 

Assumptions^ 

Administrative; 



The Institution of Professional Civil Senmts 



Total 

£ 



130,931 

94.580 

95,845 



Entry at 23, Principal at 28, Assistant Secretary 
at 39 ^ 

Works Group: Entry at 23, Main Grade at 31, Senior Grade at 40 

Scientific Officer: Entry at 23, Senior Scientific Officer at 28 

Principal Scientific Officer at 36 ... ’ 

4. Whereas the Civil Service Commission booklets give information . ... 
average age at which promotion can be expected, the CivTseT^ce 
1966 information shows only the median ages 
promoted. These of course, toke no account ?f those wTo 
and one would expect career value calculations made on this bLis 
a much better picture than an analysis based on the average expecte 1 of ew 
member sermg m the class. In fact the calculations bafed on the^ 
Qvil Service Manpower 1966 show that the career expectations in the^o 
fessional fields as stated in the Civil Service rnm.,.;coio I 
optimistic, as the following shL: Commission booklets are over 

Direct Entrants (23 to 60 years in each case); 

Assumptions 

^t42 Assistant Secretary 

Entry at 23, Main Grade at 43, Senior at 46 
Entry at 23, Senior Scientific Officer at 30 
Principal Scientific Officer at 38 



Administrative: 

Works Group: 
Scientific Officer: 



Total 

£ 

124,970 

84,654 



, . 92,324 

account ha' TeXkfn^of ffioTe “ no 

lev^and, therefore do not attain wha°t is“no7ma1ly le“a: a " 

offl^ceJ^aS^S ^rourprofesLnal oW .®‘^™“®“'ative, scientific 

on the careers which emerge from the calculations 

it is possible to see the mpfd waTln statistics, 

from the professionals: ^ 't the administrative class draws away 



Age 23 . 
30 . 
35 . 
40 . 
45 . 
50 . 
55 . 
60 ., 



Administrative 
£’s p.a. 

926 
2,340 
2.817 
3,107 
4,000 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 



Works Group Scientific Officer 



£’s p.a. 
1,035 
1,569 
1,848 
1,894 
2,196 
3,105 
3,105 
3,105 



£’s p.i 
926 
1,744 
2,155 
2,534 
3,015 
3,107 
3,107 
3,107 



17* '/ 0,111/ 
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The percentage in each Class reaching the upper echelon 
7. The foregoing comparisons have been based mainly on the median ages 
of those actually promoted. Clearly the comparisons will be misleading if 
promotion experience varies as between the three classes. For example, the 
disparity which has been shown between the three classes would be redressed 
if at the median ages given a higher proportion of professionals in any given 
grade were being promoted as compared with the administrators. The age 
distribution of the grades in each of the classes must, therefore, also be taken 
into consideration as these will show the extent to which promotion from one 
grade to anotlier has taken place, and it will also enable due account to be 
taken of those who are unlikely to receive further promotion because of the 
complementing ratios. Graphs giving the age distribution of the administrative, 
scientific officer and works group classes are reproduced in the Appendix to 
this paper. They give the “ pyramid ” of the grades within each of these 
classes. It will be seen from the “ pyramid ” of the grades that the percentage 
of each of the three classes reaching the “ upper echelons ” is as follows : 



% of Class 

Administrative: Above Principal 46-6 

Works Group: Superintending Grades and above 8-7 

Scientific Officer: Senior Principal Scientific Officer and above ... 23-6 

or take it one stage higher: 

% of Class 

Administrative: Assistant Secretary 46-6 

Works Group: Director Grades and above 2'87 

Scientific Officer: Deputy Chief Scientific Officer and above ... 7-24 

or, to take it two grades higher: 

'Administrative: Under Secretary and above 15-3 

Works Group : Director General and above 0-2 

Scientific Officer: Chief Scientific Officer and above 2’3 



It is evident from this that a far greater percentage of the administrative 
class reaches the highest grades in the Civil Service than does the Works Group 
professional and scientific officer classes. In particular the markedly poor 
career prospects of those recruited into the Works Group is clearly illustrated. 

The percentage in each class at Principal or equivalent level and below 
8. As a further illustration of these poor career prospects, 50-8 per cent of the 
works group professional class is in the main grade (salary £1,894 to £2,510) 
and a further 18-5 per cent of the class in the basic grade — that is, nearly 
70 per cent of the class is in the two lower grades. This disparity between the 
classes is expressed in the table below which shows the percentage in the lower 
grades of each of the classes : 

^ The first two comparisons were based exclusively on the figures in Civil Service Manpower 
1966. This source Is also used for the Administrative and Scientific Officer passes comparisori 
in the third table, but the Works Group— Director General ami tfiove— ratio has had to be based 
on the figures for the Works Group, its variants and the related classes in paragraph jo 4 of the 
Treasury's Introductory Factual Memorandum on the Civil Service. 
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lull 

/o of Class 
■ 43-2 
• 9M 
76-3 



Administrative : Principal and Assistant Principal grades 

Works Group: Senior Grades and below 

Scientific Officer: Principal Scientific Officer and below 

The age distribution shows that approximately one-third of the bas,v , 
the Works Group is fifty-five years or over. grade of 

Conclusion 

9. The figures and conclusions drawn above leave room for error 
comparisons have a common source and are derived from Civil Service Go™ 
mission and Treasury data. While deductions from any data of this kind le2" 
room for error, the range of figures is so wide as clearly to indicate that 
levels the works group professional and scientific offiL classes have cfree 
earnings and prospects well below those of the administrative 0185^ 
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MEMORANDUM No. 43 



submitted by 

HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY 



November, 1967 

Comparative Career Values of the 
Administrative, Works Group and 
Scientific Officer Classes 



1. In their recent note^ on this subject the Institution of Professional Civil 
Servants analysed the relative career prospects of the Administrative Works 
Group of Professional and Scientific Officer Classes, based on information 
derived from two official sources. They concluded that at all levels the Works 
Group of Professional and Scientifio Officer Classes have career earnines and 
prospects well below those of the Administrative Class. ® “ 

average direct entrant 

ho/h Class has in the past had the prospect of earning more 

Sci>ntT aontaraporaries entering the 

Scientific Officer Class and the Works Group But the Treasury * 

(1) does not believe that this comparison or others like it have much 
validity or relevance; and, less important 

between the prospects and career values of the differen t classes, 
reasury comments are accordingly given under these two heads, 

1. The Fallacy of the Comparison 

TrLu^i%^;fes?ot accZ^Thl^^^ assumptions which the 

of all those who are ouali'fieH^t ‘ha‘ ‘he career prospects 

same There is no in W P™^[°nal or graduate level ought to be the 

of a class thn why this should be so. The grading structure 

primfrity determte7bvThr^ ^^Parisons ”) is 

concerned. This structLe in"turn Vf undertaken by the staff 

therefore the ouDortim ^ ? determines the number of higher posts and 

the resultant career to members of the class. It is important that 

Civil Service CommEsiorbutthTri^^’'’ P°‘““al recruits by the 

Officer Class will be the subject of pay research 
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4. The second fallacy is the assumption that entrants to all the graduate and 
professional classes require the same kind of qualities. This is not so. Once 
again it is the nature of the work which is decisive. It is true that the academic 
qualifications required for direct entrants happen to be the same— a first or 
second class degree, for both the Administrative and Scientific Officer Classes, 
but the selection process is different. In the case of the Administrative Class it 
is designed to test the candidate’s potential for general management; scientists 
are eligible to compete on equal terms with arts or other graduates. Entrants 
to the Scientific Officer Class are judged primarily on their ability to undertake 
particular scientific work. And for this purpose the degree has much greater 
significance because it is more akin to a professional qualification. 

5. The basic qualification for direct entry to the Works Group differs from 
both the other classes in that it is related not to the level of degree taken but to 
membership of the appropriate professional institution. In the case of the 
largest discipline, engineering, the Council of Engineering Institutes is only now 
raising the level of academic qualifications to pass degree standard. 

6. Although these considerations tend, in the Treasury’s view, to invalidate 
any direct comparison of total career values of the kind made by the I.P.C.S. 
it has already been recognised in the Treasury’s memorandum on the future 
structure of the Civil Service^ tliat there should be greater opportunities for 
suitable officers in the professional and scientific classes to play their full part at 
the senior levels of management. To make this possible the report of the 
Working Party of Management Training® has since stressed the need for more 
management training for officers in the scientific and professional classes. This 
does not of course mean that all entrants to such classes are likely to rise to 
higher managerial positions, or indeed that career prospects for the general run 
of direct entrants to the various graduate classes will be equalised. It would, 
however, undoubtedly increase the opportunities open to scientists and 
professionals. 

7. Other measures, such as increased devolution of work to the supporting 
classes, will also tend to improve the career structures of the scientific and pro- 
fessional classes as a whole. On the other hand, assuming that it will be the 
intention to bring more graduates than at present into the general management 
group, their career prospects cannot, as the Committee know, on average he as 
good as those now available to direct entrants to the Administrative Class. 



2. The data used by the I.P.C.S. 

8. The note states that three booklets have been used as a basis for the 
information given at the head of page 2, but it is not possible to reconcile the 
information in these booklets with that section of the paper. The first entitled 
“ Administrative Group of Appointments ” states that Assistant Principals will 
normally be promoted after not more than seven years and may be appreciably 
sooner and that a good Principal may generally expect promotion to Assistant 
Secretary by his early forties, while the I.P.C.S. refer to promotion to Principal 

® Memorandum No. 1. 

® Memorandum No. 13. 
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at twenty-eight and to Assistant Secretary at thirty-nine The hnnn * 
Scientific Civil Service 1965 says that the Scientific is usuallv 
Senior Scientific Officer before he reaches the end of the scale^Ci^ w 
reaches thirty-five if he enters at twenty-one) and if he is found 
standing calibre it may, before he is twenty-six or even rarliej in vtrv 
cases. It also states that the prospects of promotion to Princi'p 
Officer are excellent; all scientists of proved ability should reari??? 
their forties, and it is intended that the outstanding man^shoutd 
e^ly thirties. A few indeed have reached this rank before they are thirty 
I.P.C.S. refer to promotion to S.S.O. at twenty-eight and P.S.O. at thirty-sij^^ 

“Engineers in the Government Service” dated 196 a r 
1965) menhons on page 12 a typical career of a fictitious Mr John nf. ‘ 
joined the Basic Grade at twenty-eight, was promoted to 
thirty-one, to the Senior Grade at fort;, To sSpeltend ng^^^^^ 
and to Deputy Director at fifty-five. This was Lt, however, htendedtoT" 
the career of an average entrant to the Basic Gi^ade, but rXfthTt A? 
nomaUy successM career for an engineer appointed below the age^ft^^^^^ 
eight, beating in mind the future expectations which narZ.illf® 5 
the Works Group with its imbalanced age structure are hv^no ^ 

reflected in statistics which relate to the® past ’ adequately 

10. Thus the Commission’s statements certainly do not in i 

''''' and can hardly be desl^dt 

ages 

“Civil Service Manpower’^SdS ^1 eMrIntsT°T^^^ P““‘shed in 

about a fifth of all estabUshed entrantf re A! ^ 

third of entrants to the Basic Grade of the Wo^ “ 
blished in other classes. They would ten^ LTe T®® ®^®a^y “‘a- 

and so would raise the average age of oromntio ° than the direct entrants 
this comparison the age of fntev has beeTa^ *''® P®poses of 

cases the average nerson in the Wn u “A be twenty-three in aU 

the Basic Grade. An fact the medilT'a^rT ®P®"^ ‘"'®.“‘y 5'®“''® 

about thirty-seven and the average length nF *A® 

years, although a third of those®nri service in the grade about eight 

grade. A sinfilar pdm applies o CShfAT"'* '®^® «''® y®“ta i» I 

the fact that the figures Tdate to avernn ° ^ “ of page 3, and in general 

ttod of those prom^ed to p!s 0 rS®theA°”a“A promotions, e.g. a 

third of those getting to S P S O tin cn h*r ^ *birty-six or under and a 

at the top of page I it shoffid he L? .‘A®^ “'■® f°cty-two. In the table 
salary scale roughly corresponds to *'’® Secretary 

grades in the Works GrOTrandtn he Se « “'I Superintending 

D-C.S.O. grades. “® Officer Class, the S.P.S.O. and 

the career valLs woffid be° vS^alth lh^° ®®count these various points 
varied although the general relativities would be 
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Her Majesty's Treasury 

unchanged. It is also relevant to note that all the calculations are necessarily 
related to past experience and in the case of the Works Group are considerably 
affected by the present unbalanced age distribution. 

13. The Treasury does not think it would be helpful to present fresh calcula- 
tions on a revised basis because, as explained in the earlier part of this note, it 
does not consider that comparisons of this kind have much validity or relevance. 
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Comparative Career Values of the 
Administrative, Works Group, and 
Scientific Officer Classes 
Comment on the Treasury’s Note 



1. Inits note 'the Treasury recognisesthat if the career valueswere recalculated 

dei the general pattern of relativities 

described by the Institution would be unchanged. Any marginal disnaritv in 

available must not^be penStted to 
mask the substantial differences in these career expectations. It must be stressed 
however, that the Institution gave a fair and objective asseismenL IndS te 
deliberately erred on the side of not to over-stating the differences We’ n 

?or tbl° V wlIh'TuTto^: so 

* UT- 1 ,-^ '''s Iinut ourselves to the observation that the difRcuItfpc in 

h n±? mustri e tie defi“ 

Ch%rii^frSrv=^^^ institution's S 

The validity and relevance of the comparisons 

reason why careers oughr tr, + 1 ,”^^ relevance. It argues that there is no 
grading structure of a rln«« ic ■ different classes because the 

has toTo "easu^v a^ i °f ‘1'^ work it 

that the enttams to a uL iLT* f ^ S"PPO* 

kind of qualities. ' graduate and professional classes require the same 

ofL“2r ™ -w recognises the importance 

This is a point wwrwe (paragraph 3 of Its note). 

— emphasised in our m ain evidence (paragraphs 66 and 

* Memorandum No. 43 — — 
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0 ), We do not regard entry qualifications as being either the sole or the main 
factor in determining career development. But we do believe it is important 
that a professional recruit with equivalent qualifications to an administrator 
should have similar career expectations. 

4. The Institution also notes that the Treasury has expressed a view on 
relative career rewards which is in flat contradiction of Government policy. 
As long ago as 1943, Lord Cherwell speaking in the House of Lords on behalf 
of the Government said ; 

“ I must frankly admit that the Civil Service has not hitherto shown due 
regard for the contribution which scientists are making to the nation’s 
welfare. I am glad to be able to say in answer to Lord McGowan’s question 
that this matter has now been reviewed, and that an investigation has been 
in progress to make sure that the conditions of service, pay and prospects 
of Government scientific employees compare favourably with those on the 
administrative side of Government work, so that, among other things, 
interchange may in suitable cases be made easier. I hope that a definite 
announcement that these reforms are to be put into effect may be made 
before long.” 

5. In his famous speech at Scarborough in October 1963 the present Prime 
Minister put the point this way: 

"... It is due to the defloiences of the present British industrial system 
that we do not put a proper valuation on our trained scientists. They are 
not afforded the status and the prospects to which they are entitled.” 

6. Much more recently in October last year, the Jones Committee Report 
on the Brain Drain (Cmnd. 3417) reported that 4,200 engineers and tech- 
nologists and 2,000 scientists emigrated in 1966. Allowing for immigration, 
there was a net loss of 1,900 and 800 respectively and the Committee said that 
this: 

“ represented a net loss equivalent to 19 per cent of the 1963 output of 
newly qualified engineers and technologists and 9 per cent of that of scientists ” 
(paragraph 34). 

The Committee went on to comment that: 

“ The total outward flow of engineers and technologists has almost doubled 
in the last six years and is now equivalent to a third or more of the average 
annual output of such people in recent years. This trend could have disastrous 
consequences for British Industry and the economy within ten to twenty 
years if it were to continue at the present rate.” 

The Committee recommended inter alia that there should be better pay and 
careers, including opportunities to play a fuller part for engineers, technologists 
and scientists in the formulation of policy and objectives. 

7. The Treasury’s attitude to the nature of the work of the different classes 
and the qualities required of entrants to them is a fm'ther illustration of its 
continuing belief in the present outdated and inefficient organisation of the 
Civil Service which the Institution described and condemned in its main 
evidence in Chapters I, II, III, IV, and Appendix I. In paragraph 4 of its note, 
the Treasury attempts to draw a distinction between candidates for the 
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Administrative Class and those for the Professional and Scientific Offi 
Classes. For the Administrative Class the selective process “ is desien d ' 
test the candidates’ potential for general management The implicSi™ 
that management is synonmous with administration and is, therefore°\'* 
prerogative only of the AdministraP've and Executive Classes. As the Instituf 
stressed in its earlier comment on the Treasury’s note on the Future Struct 
of the Civil Service:' 



“ Nothing could be further from the truth. Management in the Civ'l 
Service is already very much a question of managing specialist activities- 
both m the case of implementing policy and of forming it by advice to 
Ministers. The role of the ‘ specialist ’, however, is still largely subordii,»t.a 
to that of the administrator ” (paragraph 5). cnromated 



8. By Its further evidence the Treasury appears to imply that it sees the Civil 
Service of the future as cast in the old mould regardless of the criticisms and the 
great volume of the evidence in favour of change. The Institution hopes that 
the Committee will reject the Treasury’s views and recommend instead the 
creation of a Civil Service in tune with the realities and needs of the twentieth 

rftntnru wjucm 
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the institution of professional civil servants 

November, 1967 

i 

Professional Accountants 



Introduction 

1. In its main evidence^ the Institution indicated that it was ready to submit 
supplementary papers dealing with the particular problems of any of the classes 
which it represents. This paper deals with Professional Accountants. In its 
preparation we have taken account of the note by the Treasury^ already sub- 
mitted to the Committee. To the Institution, the Treasury’s approach appears 
half-hearted, and merely tinkers with the problem. Professional Accountants 
make a great contribution to industry and its operation and we are convinced 
that they could make a similar contribution in a reformed Gvil Service. 

Accountants in Industry 

2. In industry there has been a full appreciation over a long period of the 
services of fully trained Professional Accountants who are now widely and 
regularly employed: 

(a) at the highest management levels and on Boards of Directors; 

{b) in the development and supervision of general and specialist accounting ; 

(c) to interpret financial data and develop policy thereon; 

(d) to formulate and operate budgetary control; 

(e) in the negotiation of the more important contracts. 

In commerce and industry it is recognised that the specialist skills of the 
accountant are particularly relevant to management duties and policy making 
where the inter-relation of internal and external financial factors are involved. 

The Professional Accountant in the Civil Service 

3. This most important aspect of the Professional Accountant’s work is 
hardly exploited in the Civil Service where he is engaged mainly on financial and 
cost investigation. An outline of the work of the Professional Accountants 
class in the various Departments is contained in Appendix I. 

4. Total Government expenditure for 1965-66 was £8,456 milhons. Yet at 
1st May, 1967, there were only 323 Professional Accountants in the Civil Service. 

^ Memorandum No. 38. 

® Memorandum No. 9. 
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Their distribution is shown in Appendix tl. No Accountant was graded h’ n 
than Assistant Secretary and there were only four at this level. There 
Professional Accountants at all in such major Departments as the Homroffi”'’ 
Ministry of Health, and Ministry of Housing and Local Government P ’ 
the new Ministries with special responsibility for the expansion and denlovm''^” 
of the country’s resources at home and overseas, such as the Departm^'^^J 
Economic Affairs and Ministries of Technology (apart from the former Minhf” 
of Aviation), Overseas Development and Land and Natural Resources were t 
up without Accountants on their staffs and still employ none. ’ ™ 

5. The most urgent need is for a fundamental re-appraisal of the nresm* 
“ Ivory Tower " concept that Accountants should be employed solely on wn V 
which only Accountants can do. Departments should recognise as industrt 
recognises, that specialised knowledge does not limit but enhances a 
general usefulness. There is no justification for the present practice of regarSna 
Professional Accountants as ineligible for transfer or promotion to administr/ 
tive or executive posts which they are otherwise qualified to fill. 

Present Structure and Organisation 

6. Reference has already been made (paragraph 4 above) to the numbers anH 
distribution (Appendix II) of Professional Accountants employed in the avil 

Service. The structure of the class provides for five grades : 

_. Salary 

Director £4_50 q 



Assistant Director ... 
Chief Accountant ... 
Senior Accountant ... 
Accountant 



£3,081-£3,650 

£2,335-£2,925 

£1.682-£2,319 

£1,194-£1,682 



nJ' V*" Accountant the grades salaries are linked to those of the 

Executive Class. The s^ary of the Director grade is the same as the Assistant 
Secretary s maximum. In most of the ten employing Departments, Accountants 
are in separate sections headed by a Professional Accountant. In fliose S 

the practical effect is that tlie highest 

a“ ouin^ r Chief 

nrob^L 1 T l“-“tdmating machinery to deal with general 
for a cenfLi* Standards; neither is there any provision 

whoL “tturforl”" Professional Accountant Class as a 

of tawS V ® promotion pooling by means 

Sstem Accountant has been in operation, 

thftwenS^il^? "u"'* “ APP“dix III, has failed in operation. Of 
been Ted to an I f Accountant grade only one has 

Tnw oc^L accountant from a Department otlier than that in which the 

Safbis? to thffT promotion has been on a Depart- 

T n u Professional Account- 

ants worJang in the smaller Departments. 

PrL^Lntl ™mber of posts in the 

The age-structure of tn * ? ***■ ^ chronic and serious shortage, 

present nav condif ^ f alarmingly bad. It is simply not possible on 
P y, onditions and prospects to obtain recruits of the right calibre. 
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Even attempts to recruit directly to the Senior Accountant grade have been 
largely unsuccessful. We understand that following an investigation under- 
taken in 1965 in the Ministry of Aviation (now Technology) Cooper Bros, 
recommended that a greater proportion of the work in the Directorate of 
Accountancy Service should be done at Chief Accountant and Assistant Director 
level rather than at Senior Accountant level, but so far no such posts have been 
created. 

The contribution which the Professional Accountant could make 

9. There is scope and need to extend the use of Professional Accountants 
in the fields of : 

(i) financial policy and its implementation; 

(ii) management accounting; 

(iii) commercial accounting; 

(iv) internal auditing; 

(v) consultancy services. 

Financial Policy and its implementation 

10. In Ministries such as the Ministries of Defence and Technology where 
there are production and research and development projects involving con- 
siderable expenditure of public money the services of a Professional Accountant 
should be used at all stages of the project. It is particularly important that in 
the initial stages, where development cost plans are being considered, prior to 
the placing of a contract, the advice of a Professional Accountant should be 
called on. The special knowledge and experience of Professional Accountants 
would be of value in the various contracts divisions, not only on matters 
relating to overheads, profit and cost-plus contracts, but also in price fixing 
negotiations. In meetings between the contracts divisions, and representatives 
of the contractors, the contractor’s Chief Accountant and/or Financial Director 
is almost invariably present. This puts Contracts Divisions at a disadvantage 
on financial and accounting matters since their representatives often do not 
include an officer with equivalent experience and qualifications. 

Management Accounting 

11. Management accounting may be defined as the organisation, selection, 
compilation, and presentation of accounting, quantitative and statistical 
information to assist those responsible for management. It is widely used in 
industry and commerce but not as yet in the Civil Service. In the Treasury 
itself, with its wide sphere of accountability and responsibilities for advice, 
only one Professional Accountant is at present employed. In addition two 
Professional Accountants have been temporarily seconded to the Treasury 
to undertake O. & M. duties. 

Commercial Accounting 

12. Where a Department as a whole is operating a commercial undertaking 
e.g. the Post Office, or where a part of a Department’s functions is to operate a 
commercial undertaking (such as the management of civil airports or of the 
technical services at British Airports Authority or municipal airports by the 

1-13 
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Board of Trade) then the commercial accounts required bv the De 
ought to be under the control of Professional Accountants who shS“f ‘ 
play a full part in the determination of financial policy. 

Internal Auditing 

13. The great bulk of internal auditing work in the Civil Service is undertake 

by members of the Executive and related classes. “nacrtaken 

It is not necessary that it should be done by Professional Accountants h,u 
there is much to be gamed by the appointment of Professional Account 
some of the controlling and directing posts. Dealing with the Vr 
m its^eighth Report for 1961-62 the Estimates Committee stated: ^ 

“Your Committee accordingly recommend that the War Office shm.ia 
take steps to establish qualified accountants in the three Branches under ^ 
Controller of Audit and Accounts where at present there are none- shouU 
encourage Auditors both at Headquarters and in Commands to acquhe 
professional qualifications; and should lay down the principle that fnT 
sidering officials for the position of Controller of Aud^t and A " 0 .^^ h"e' 
possession of these qualifications will be an important factor.” ’ " 

14. The contribution of Professional Accountants to the ^ 

working of the Civil Service should be much greater. It is true that in some 

consultancy and advisory work is already undertaken A 
good example is provided by the Board of Trade. The present att.tt dfof thV 
Treasury and most Departments to the Professional Accountant Class fouW 
hardly be more damaging and demoralising. This is strikinulv illiKtrntpU ■ 
paragraph 80 of the Factual Memorandum' where the Treasury sffites- “ Where 
necessary to obtain high level professional advice on accoundng matte 

ttowork accountants to undertake 

The Treasury’s Paper and Proposals for Change 

ProLsSTctmtoi^A ffie °n the number of 

than the figutes X ffi ParaLpf,®r“; 

Directors for many years ^ « suggest. There have not been seven 

Technology (ex-AvLionl one the Ministry of 

of Trade. Until the retirmmt of Department and two in the Board 
Directors in M.A.F.F. but they werfnaM 

number of senior posts in thToTf. 1 ‘ ^ The 

suggests and contrasts vividiv iv-*h * C''®" less than the Treasury 

Accountants of high quality'^ It*is ’i about the need for Professional 

calibre professional accountai Service that top 

attitude to the Treasury’s nronnsalo ®'”P*°I'®‘^> and the Institution’s 

has been paid to this nrad^in the attention which 

^ Volume 4, Memorandum No. 1 . ~ 
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16. The general thesis advanced by the Treasury in its paper is that there is a 
national shortage of Professional Accountants, that much of the work under- 
taken by Professional Accountants in the Civil Service is of low quality, and 
that this low quality leads to low pay which in turn causes severe recruitment 
difficulties and shortages. The Treasury recognises that an increase in the 
number of Professional Accountants would be a valuable asset to the Civil 
Service and their proposals are designed to secure such an increase. The 
Institution agrees that it is important to secure a substantial increase in the 
number of professional accountants employed in the Civil Service. We beUeve, 
however, that the need is far greater than the Treasury recognises. The Institu- 
tion disagrees with the Treasury’s assessment of work in the Civil Service and 
considers the proposals made by the Treasury to be inadequate to deal with the 
problems which exist. 

17. Paragraph 4 of the Treasury’s note appears to confuse the nature of 
Government accounting duties on which “ Civil Service Accountants ” may be 
engaged and the nature of the fully professional accountancy work for which 
Professional Accountants are employed. The fact is that most of the work on 
which Professional Accountants are engaged in the Civil Service is of high 
quaUty. The standard obviously varies and we agree with the Treasury that, 
wherever possible, work should be devolved so that Professional Accountants 
are used on work making full demand on their high qualifications and experience. 
By its nature their work puts Professional Accountants in close touch with 
industry and commerce so that they have a comprehensive knowledge of up-to- 
date business techniques. 

18. We disagree with the Treasury suggestion that the alleged low quality of 
Civil Service work has an impact on recruitment, for the advertisements issued 
by the Civil Service Commission indicate work which requires a high professional 
standard. The Institution believes that recruits of the quality required are not 
obtained simply because of the very low salaries and the poor career prospects. 
These are the factors which also contribute substantially to the significant 
wastage which takes place. 

19. In its note the Treasury assumes tliat the Civil Service can never offer the 
rich rewards which private industry has so far provided in this field. The 
general principle is one which was dealt with by the Priestly Royal Commission 
and which lies outside the Committee’s terms of reference as we understand 
them. But it is relevant that the Professional Accountants should not be in a 
relatively worse position as compared with other grades in the Civil Service and 
their outside counterparts. A great deal can be done to improve the position 
of Professional Accountants in the Civil Service and to reduce the disparities 
which exist with outside employment without distorting the general relativities 
which exist between the Civil Service and private industry. Reverting to the 
general principle, the Institution would merely wish to emphasise its view that 
the disparities in the rewards given to those occupying the higher posts in the 
Civil Service and those carrying corresponding responsibilities in private 
industry are far too great and cannot be maintained in the long run without 
severe damage to the Civil Service. 

20. In its proposals concerning recruitment the Treasury suggests that there 
should be direct recruitment to top posts. The Institution does not object in 
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principle to such recruitment. It must, however, be carefully limited. It w 
be quite wrong to recruit outside candidates if there are equally efficient in°^° 
candidates. It must be clear to potential candidates for appointments at lo*”^ 
level that they have full opportunity for progress to the top posts in the SerV**^ 
and that they will not be at a disadvantage. The Treasury also suggests that 
short term contracts may be appropriate in certain cases. Again, the Instituti ' 
does not object in principle, but it believes that if the proposals’ it has made™ 
its general evidence are accepted the need for such short-term contracts will b" 
extremely restricted. A more detailed explanation of our attitude to short-term 
contracts is contained in paragraphs 71 to 75 of our main evidence T^ 
Treasury also suggests that direct recruitment to the administrative or raanage 
ment classes might produce a small improvement in the number of ProfessioMl 
Accountants in the Civil Service. This suggestion has to be considered in the 
context of the Institution’s own proposals. 

21. The Institution is obviously in full agreement with the Treasury’s sus 
gestion that Professional Accountants should be eligible for general management 
posts. It profoundly disagrees with the Treasury, however, when it states that 
there is “ probably some room ” for appointment of Professional Accountants 
m such posts. This very seriously understates the possibilities. As we explained 
at length in our main evidence it is necessary that Professional Accountants 
together with other specialists should have full and equal opportunity for 
appointment to the posts in the Higher Civil Service. 

22. In short, the Institution believes that the Treasury’s proposals do not go 

far enough. We do not intend to repeat the general principles we have advocated 
m our mam evidence. We believe, however, that the only effective way to open 
up the higher posts to Professional Accountants is to adopt the Institution’s 
proposals for the Higher Civil Service. institution s 
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Professional Accountants into the pattern suggested by the Treasury It is 
necessary to bear in mind that apart from the requirements of professional 
accountancy experience and qualifications for most of the duties carried out 
by the Professional Accountant Class, full professional qualifications are 
essential where e.g. in the Inland Revenue and Board of Trade, the officer 
is called upon to give evidence as an expert witness. 

26. The Institution would prefer a more broadly based accountancy group 
But by this we do not mean that all those engaged on book-keeping or 
accountancy work would necessarily be included. Indeed, the new group 
would still be a small one, but of increasing importance and significance as to 
the need to employ Professional Accountants on a wider and more flexible basis 
becomes recognised in the Civil Service. It would consist only of officers with 
accountancy qualifications who would normally occupy posts for which 
accountancy qualifications are either essential or at least most desirable. Thus 
the large number of officers engaged on finance and book-keeping work not 
requiring specialist qualifications would not be included in the accountancy 
group. We believe that provided emphasis is given to the proposals we have 
made for flexibility in the organisation of groups, this approach is, on balance, 
the right one. It will enable devolution to take place readily but yet provide 
for the special circumstances necessary to deal with the recruitment, pay, and 
career requirements of Professional Accountants. Similarly, it will leave open 
to those who do not have specialist qualifications normal career channels in the 
administration group. In the accountancy group, levels of entry should be 
determined according to qualifications and experience but thereafter progress 
should depend on ability. 

27. In paragraphs 94 and 95 of our main evidence we emphasised the im- 
portance we attach to much more highly developed arrangements for really 
effective career management. We also emphasised the importance of central 
arrangements for career management. These proposals are of great importance 
to Professional Accountants. In prticular, central career management 
arrangements are vital for the Professional Accountants and other small groups 
and classes where prospects vary widely from Department to Department and 
from time to time. But these proposals do not rest only on advantage to the 
individual accountants — important as that certainly is. We believe there is 
also great advantage to the Service in developing the talent of Professional 
Accountants and in attracting more of them. Knowledge of really good career 
prospects depending on the merits of the officers totally uninhibited by artificial 
or organisational restriction would do much to stimulate recruitment of 
candidates of high quality. This means that, as for other classes, the normal 
career expectation open to an efficient officer should be known to candidates. 
For Professional Accountants this normal expectation should fake them to the 
present Director/Assistant Secretary level. 

28. There is one further point to which the Institution attaches great 
importance. It is that Professional Accountants should play a full part in central 
management work and in promoting efficiency. We refer here to the proposals 
contained in paragraphs 99 to 101 of our main evidence. This proposal stands 
in complete contrast to the present arrangements as described in the Treasury’s 
Introductory Factual Memorandum. 
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“Where it is necessary to obtain high level professional advir» 
accounting matters it is the practice to obtain the services nf 7 . 
consultants.” 



29. The Institution does not suggest that “ outside ” consultants si,. 
never be employed. It does assert that an organisation like the Civil sT ■ 
should have its own accountants capable of the very highest quality 
Unless this is explicitly recognised it is inevitable that the renutatll p 
Professional Accountants in the Service will be much less than It should x 
and that there will be continuing difficulty in securing high quality recrSb ' 
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APPENDIX I 

THE INSTITUTION OF PROFESSIONAL CIVIL SERVANTS 
PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANTS PAY CLAIM 
PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANTS 
DESCRIPTION OF DUTIES 

General 

1. The Professional Accountant Class is divided into the following grades: 
Basic Accountant 
Senior Accountant 
Chief Accountant 
Assistant Director 
Director 

(a) The Basic Grade of Accountant is the Recruiting grade. Having 
passed the Probationary period, a Basic Grade Accountant showing 
sufficient competence and skill may be promoted to the Senior Grade 
at any time thereafter. If he has spent one year or more at the maximum 
of the Basic Grade then, subject to a certificate of competence, he 
should be so promoted. 

(b) The Senior Accountant is the main working grade in the Class, he is 
expected to work on his own initiative and be capable of carrying out 
the duties listed at paragraph 2 below. He must have the ability and 
judgement to decide on the accuracy and reliability of figures after a 
minimum amount of detailed checking. 

In order to make his assessments, give an informed opinion, and 
reach conclusions he must develop a technique and personality such 
that will not unnecessarily antagonise the higher executives in industry 
who he has to question in his search for information and against whom 
he may have to argue a case. It must be emphasised that the Senior 
Accountant may have to question not only Accountants but the whole 
range of experts and specialists employed in industry from the Managing 
Director downwards, as well as specialists and others employed by the 
Government, who he considers may be able to give him information 
relevant to the investigation upon which he is engaged. 

The Company or business with whom the Senior Accountant is 
dealing normally nominate a leader and team to present and argue the 
Company’s financial and accounting claims and case. The Company 
may restrict the Senior Accountant’s interrogation to heads of depart- 
ments and may refuse to allow him to question members of its staff who 
are in the lower strata of management. 

The Senior Accountant must necessarily be abreast of the most 
recent financial accounting and costing techniques, including techniques 
of financial control, in order to appreciate their significance when he 
meets them in the course of his work. 
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The training and experience he has obtained in the Branch in wi,' 
he works gives the Senior Accountant an expertise in investio t' 
work which is wider and more knowledgeable than that fnimH ■ 
profession outside the Civil Service. ° ™ 

(c) Chief Accountants are primarily concerned with the general ma 
ment of their staff and the planning and supervision of the work cam®!; 
out by them, entailing day-to-day consultation and contacts wS 
members of the Administrative, Executive and “Specialist” CIss 
Frequently they are in contact with members of boards of dirert?' 
and the management of undertakings with whom Departments hT 
dealings. They may also have frequent contact with partners and msT 
gers of the accountancy firm acting for the commercial organisation 

Though generally the Chief Accountants’ functions cover overall 
supervision, co-ordination, liaison and expression of a “seconrf 
opinion ” on specific matters referred to them, they also not infreguentlv 
themselves do the work in the case of a special enquiry, or direct Z 
investigation in particularly troublesome or complex cases Their work 
involves continuous contact with partners or managers in the largest 
professional firms, and financial controllers or financial directors* in 
commercial undertakings. 

In addition to supervising the duties listed at paragraph 2 below the 
Cluef Accountant IS also called upon to (i) prepare or examine “ Cash 
Flow exercises ” in respect of projects, or of commercial firms as a 
whok, where it is proposed that the Government provide part or all of 
the funds required to finance a project or projects: (ii) examine and 

wfrt^r Pl^iced on commercial undertakings to 

be partially or wholly required by the Government. ^ 

memWH°i n" listed at paragraph 2 below and those 

mentioned at (i) and (ii) above, the Senior or Chief Accountant wiU be 

Service* collaboration with other “ Specialist Classes ” in the 

(^“'stent Directors and Directors) are con- 
with advising Ministers and senior permanent 
afd cmrentZm“Zy complicated problems of finance 

forwZ bv f ‘teisins from proposals put 

rronltM Z' Profession. They are also, of coufse, 

divSs ^ '“pervising the staffs in their 

Departmental 

^ ^ adequately financed to carry out oon- 

because of financial dfficuS)T 
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(b) the assessment of overhead charges applicable to a contractor’s 
activities involving the acquisition of a complete grasp of the 
contractor’s financial and costing procedure and the ability to 
decide whether that system— or any changes to it which may be 
proposed — is fair and reasonable to Government contracts; 

(c) assessment of the employed capital and its relationship to cost of 
production as a factor in the negotiations of profit margins; 

(d) the reliability of forward estimates of costs, particularly the fore- 
casting of forward rates of overhead charges which in many cases 
represent the greatest element of cost in a contract; 

(e) the reliability of claims made by contractors for reimbursement of 
costs actually incurred, including claims made under the wages 
and materials variation clauses of Government Contracts; 

if) the investigation of claims and costs in respect of capital works 
and negotiation and agreement of contractors final prices; 

(g) miscellaneous financial problems connected with the foregoing and 
covering the whole field of commercial finance. 

This includes responsibility for reporting any case where fraud 
is suspected during the course of investigations and the preparation 
of the necessary evidence where prosecution is decided upon, 

(ii) (a) Membership of Project Management Teams and Contract Control 

Teams, the object of which is to control the financial budgeting 
and expenditure of large scale production and research contracts. 

(b) Multi-incentive contracts are now being placed. These include 
provision for profit sharing, bonuses and penalties for late delivery. 
The implementation of the conditions of these contracts place 
additional responsibility on the Accountant. 

(c) Of a somewhat similar nature to (6), contracts are now being 
placed by the Ministry of Defence (N) with contractors in this 
country on behalf of the United States Navy under the Offset 
Programme. They contain provision for profit sharing with 
consequent added responsibility to the Accountant concerned. 

(iii) (a) Investigation, appraisal and re-design of costing routines in a 

variety of Government factories, including the associated machine 
accounting routines and integration of costs, stores and general 
accounting records. 

(i) The audit of costs and financial accounts of production and allied 
undertakings operated directly or indirectly by the Department 
concerned. 

(c) General advisory services on internal accounting systems and on 
commercial and financial matters. 

(iv) Investigations on behalf of the Treasury Solicitor and the Army 

Department Claims Commission, the preparation of papers and 

assisting Counsel in fraud cases and appearing as expert witness in 

arbitration and legal cases. 
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(v) The safeguarding of the Department’s interests in insolvenrv 
necessitating correspondence and meetings with Liauidat ^ 
Receivers (who are usually partners of professional firmst and 
warranted, membership of Committees of Inspection. ’ 

3. The duties of the Accountants in the Board of Trade include- 

(i) Investigations of applications for loans or grants under A, t , 
Employment Act. I960. “ I-"®! 

(u) Examination of and reporting on the Applicant's past tradir. 
results and current financial situation; trading 

(b) assessment of the financial assistance required, including a review 

of the working capital needed and of the soundness of the S 
from a financial aspect; project 

(c) examination of estimates of future trading results and the nrr 
paration of resources and requirements statements from wLh 
assessments are made as to the length of the loan which might be 

(d) assessment of the security available, having regard to any existing 

charges on the assets; “"y exisung 

(e) report on the adequacy and quality of the management particularly 
with regard to financial control and accounting matters. ^ 

® Employment Act 1960 

and the Revolving Fund for Industry. ’ 

In addition to making a general review of periodic trading results 
e investigating accountant is required to consider the financial 
position m relation to business prospects, and the security of the loan 

be in finanS 

.;s tisssL's" “ “>• ““ - 

'“‘'“‘big accountancy 
“Sr to the ” the Accountant 

proS advi^er!f“" '^''th ‘he industry’s 

SstSS“”“ organisations) 

andfo;Xs o^oC;;’’™'’‘“ 

oSrand^rotS^ 

of an industry or group of firms. 

f “"bertaken, including analyses of 
meetl„ro^ comparisons between firms Attending 

Advisefan/r!!^ Commission member, with the Accountant 
Adviser and Counsel, and being present at Court. 
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(iv) Review of costs of supplies and professional remuneration under the 
National Health Service. 

The work undertaken for the Ministry of Health is similar in many 
respects to that described under heading (iii) with the addition of 
detailed costs enquiries. In addition to the detailed cost and financial 
investigation duties the Accountants attend at meetings between 
manufacturers and the Ministry and act as Advisers to the Ministry 
on any accountancy matters arising from the enquiries. 

(v) Accountancy work arising from the Companies Act and related 
legislation. 

The main work under this heading concerns the examination of 
accounts filed by Finance Companies under the Protection of 
Depositors Act, 1963, and the investigation of any Finance Company’s 
affairs which appears to be warranted as a result of such examination. 
Other work includes advice to the Companies Department on 
accounting and audit requirements of the Companies Act, 1948, and 
of the Companies Bill now before the House, and advice to the 
Statistics Division on the analysis of companies’ accounts for the 
purpose of publishing statistics of company finance. 

(vi) Duties arising from appointment as Inspectors under Companies 
Act, 1948. 

While the circumstances can vary widely from one case to another 
the duties broadly involve the examination of the financial and other 
records of the company (which are often incomplete); this may involve 
enquiries into share dealings and alleged fraudulent transactions. 
The Inspector has to submit a detailed report on his investigation 
including his examination of the parties concerned. 

(vii) Advisory and Investigation services for all Board of Trade divisions. 

Recent work has included investigations for Tariffs Division, Share 
Valuations. Profitability of the Shipbuilding Industry, and investi- 
gations into frauds under the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act. 

4. In the Inland Revenue Professional Accountants are attached to the 
Enquiry Branch and the Solicitors Branch respectively. 

The Enquiry Branch investigates taxation cases suspected of involving 
serious or complicated fraud or evasion. The professional accountant attached 
to the Branch handles a number of oases personally and, in addition, advises 
Inspectors of Taxes on the accountancy aspects of investigations. He is es- 
pecially concerned in cases where practising accountants appear to be implicated 
in fraud. He coaches Inspectors new to the Branch in the accountancy principles 
and procedures encountered in investigations. His duties require him to appear 
as an expert witness of standing and authority and he is expected to stand up 
to severe cross-examination. 

The duties of the Professional Accountants attached to the Solicitors Branch 
can perhaps best be summarised by the terms of a circular sent to Departments 
in connection with a Chief Accountant vacancy with the Solicitors Branch: 

“ The post involves assisting the legal branch in all cases containing 

accountancy points connected with advisory work on appeals generally. 

About two-fifths of the work is on rating, one fifth or sur-tax and the 
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remainder primarily income tax but including, for instance Estate n.t 

in connection with the valuation of shareholdings. In particular 
the holder of the post in giving evidence in Court, not only on “(.■“''"''''s 
taxation matters, but also in criminal cases of tax evasion- on oJ • 
may also be called on to appear at an Appeal without prwious ■' 

order to counter unexpected evidence on technical points taken h^tn 
Mde. He must he capable of standing on his own feet and of imnre«in 
Court with the accuracy and fairness of his statements.” the 

appendix II 

PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANT CLASS 
Officers in post at 1st May, 1967 



M.O.T. (D.A.S.) ... E 
T 

M.O.T. (other bran- E 
ches and seconded) T 



M.A.F.F. (posts) 


.. E 


M.O.D. (A.D.) 


. E 




T 


M.O.D. (N.) 


. E 




T 


I.R 


. E 


P.O 


. E 




T 


M.O.P 


E 


m.p.b.w 


E 


B.O.T 


E 




T 


Transport^ 


E 


Treasury 


E 


MA.F.F. 





Dirs. 


Asst 

DIrs. 


Chie 


Senior 
E T 


Account- 
ants 
E T 


Sub- 
Totals 
E T 


Totals 


- 1 


5 


19 


36 


15 


3 


5 


64 


20 


84 




1 


2 


6 






2 


9 


2 


11 






4 


2 








6 




T~ 




2 


4 


8 


4 




2 


14 


6 


20 


1 


2 


U 


19 


S 


3 


6 


36 


14 


50 




2 


12 


9 




3 




26 




26 




I 


5 


16 


3 






22 


3 


25 








2 






2 




2 






2 


4 




I 




8 




8 


2 


6 


20 


39 


15 


2 


3 


69 


18 


87 






1 














1 







1 


2 








3 




3 


4 


20 


81 


143 


45 


12 


18 


260 


63 


323 



323 



^ All seconded. 

‘ Includes iwo Seniors on approved employment. 
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APPENDIX in 

Treasury Chambers, 

' Great George Street, 
London, S.W.l. 

2nd May, 1962 



Dear Establishment Officer, 

Accountant Class; Promotion “ Pool ” 

I wrote to you on 1 1th April, 1961, about a proposal put to us by the I.P.C.S. 
that a system of promotion pooling should be introduced into the Accountant 
Class, for promotion to grades above the Senior Accountant level. 

I am now at last able to report that Departments agree that the introduction 
of a “ pool ” in this class should be tried on an experimental basis — say for three 
years. At the end of that period the success or otherwise of the scheme will be 
reviewed. 

We propose that, from the date of tliis letter, when a post above Senior 
Accountant falls vacant, the vacancy should be notified to all Departments 
where accountants are employed. The Treasury trawling machinery might be 
used for this and details of the post should be sent to me. The trawUng notice 
should be brought to the attention of all Senior Accountants in Departments, 
and any Senior Accountant will be eligible to apply for the vacancy. A promo- 
tion board will be held by the Department where the vacancy arises; but we 
think that if the scheme is to operate successfully and fairly the board should 
also include an appropriate officer from another Department. Depending on 
the numbers of candidates the board may select a short list of candidates for 
interview. 

I need hardly add that the right of a Department to appoint the officer they 
consider most suitable for a particular post remains unimpaired by this pro- 
cedure; indeed one of its purposes is to ensure that the available field is properly 
surveyed so that the best man is selected. 



The Establishment Officer. 



Yours sincerely, 

(sgd) A. H. LOVELL 
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MEMORANDUM No. 46 

submitted by 

THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR STAFF ASSOCIATION 
October, 1966 



The Future Structure, Recruitment and Training with 
particular emphasis on the Regional and Local Office 
requirements of the Employment Service of the Ministry 
of Labour 



r " 

Past Structure 

and at thaf dm: thilZ:; ‘ 

ordinated in London and ead^dT^wfl mto ‘ d.vistons ” which were oo- 
to size as first class, second class third Sraded according 

which produced the grades of ’ist OnH It was this system 

Officers and Employment Clerks and th.'p r officers. Employment 
when the re-organisLion of the °I®taff continued up to 1947 

with the gradefshrCon pa:e --'S^ded in atiordance 

on the Civil Service submitted by H M Yrea^m-yA 

Purpose of Exchanges 

staff from OTtsid?*: cm ^s 

Labour Exchanges and their staff wpfp the Managers of the 

or business connections. These fii-Qt T k” trade union 

formed the early local link between the Managers and staff 

and Trade Union representative Tneef°“‘' Service, the Employer 
to provide an Exchange ServL ba^eri which 

S"' Winrton Churchill in 1910 when he said' ^°wn by the late 

of the administration betwem^S^ ^n!l *'’® *‘"'=1 impartiality 
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employees. . . . They are primarily agencies for dealing with employment 
rather than with unemployment.” 

According to the late Sir Godfrey Ince in his book “ The Ministry of Labour 
and National Service ” when referring to the above quotation of the late 
Sir Winston Churchill, wrote: 

“ That conception of the work of the exchanges is as appropriate today 
(1958) as it was in 1910. Ernest Bevin had an even wider conception. 
Recognising that their work depended essentially on the maintenance of close 
contact with the community they served he went so far as to regard it as 
essential that the exchanges should be built into the social fabric of the 
country.” 

4. Continuing his comment after referring to the Ministry’s task of military 
and industrial demobilisation he wrote: 

“ It was during this period that the Employment Exchanges began once 
again, as their major task, to perform their proper job of placing people in 
employment. Thus the Employment Exchange service has, since the forma- 
tion of the Ministry passed from the stage of being a national placing 
organisation to an agency for paying unemployment benefit, then to being 
the main instrument for mobilising the manpower of the country and sub- 
sequently demobilising it, and finally back to its proper function.” 

5. The objective of building the work of the exchanges into the social fabric 
of the country has progressed to the economic point of emphasis of the following 
O.E.C.D. contribution: 

“ The employment service should be an institution promoting the effective 
functioning of the labour market as a whole in respect of all categories of 
workers. It must be given sufficient resources, including qualified personnel 
and attractive premises so as to gain the confidence of all sectors and classes 
of employees and employers. It should be capable of providing adequate 
description of jobs and of qualifications of applicants, vocational guidance 
and occupational counselling services, and inter-regional clearing of vacancies. 
It should also be able to administer special programmes designed to encourage 
geographical and occupational mobility and social adjustment. These pro- 
grammes should apply to all categories of workers, whether employed, under- 
employed, or unemployed, so as to promote optimum utilisation of man- 
power.” 

6. This quotation from an O.E.C.D. publication is perhaps more of an aim 
with which the various national Public Employment Services are reaching by 
degrees and at varying speeds of progress. The Ministry of Labour has for 
some time being undertaking various experiments, which if progressed will go 
much towards the aim of a modern Employment Service as outlined above. It 
is also of interest that offices are being grouped into Areas not altogether unlike 
the District Offices of many years ago. So not only is the emphasis of the work 
of the Employment Exchanges shifting more and more towards its original 
purpose, but the organisation of the local offices is being reshaped to meet 
current and future needs. 

7. The Ministry of Labour Staff Association is in favour of many of the 
proposed changes, and the Association believes that the structure of the local 
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office service and the grading of stair should continue to bo based on , U' ■ 
of Labour Departmental Class structure with its roots lirnilv * Mmistry 
social and economic fabric of the country. ^ planted m thj 

Agency Work 

8. Apart from the work of the Employment Service with its • 
economic and social role, there is also the agency work of the Ml 
Security, the Inland Revenue, and the Passport Sc i| cb a ^ 
the staff of the Ministry’s local offices. ThcKototL ™ 
m«.n the next few years take much of the labour out of nationtffiSS 

Range of Work 

sr- 

taken by the departmental staff ranges over a wide I efd includin 

people for employment at all levels contacLg Imp oy^ 

the submission of people for lobs statisticnl IniLn, P'°yars in connection with 

tax, redundancy pay4nt indusfrW re^ active employment 

usual organisation and administrative work of an“offic‘e. 

Interchange of staff between Regions anil Headquarters 

quil?isTn°sISnt clt f imd"aS""“' ““ 

weirdC 

and the Regions is aboffiriaht ToWnf inovement between HQ. 

Region in local offices have exnprlpnp ® officers employed in a 

by officers generally employed at Headqulfero'ffice.f°'’“* 

Recruitment of Graduates 

princip?e"tomoJrgraSes^ u’h not disagree in 

to whether there ifanr^altnerirnuU^ “ 

along with direct entrant Executive Offie h basic grade 

grades. In the first place these grlLams .promotees from the clerical 

carefuUy watched to see what proirtl d e be identified, kept separate and 

single them out for special treatment "taking. This identification w"' 

move forward. There may be a frw who^^ successful they will rapid 

but who under the Treasurv nroLTi^ “'c Civil Servic 

The Association would rate Grade VII 

similar to the present Cadet GnT „ “^“'^'"istry of Labour a Cadet Grac 
limited to allow for sSff tn the 
probation is stringent, so that Cadet, f 

rejected altogether from the Civil Service ‘ Probationary period ar 

‘be same reasons as abov 
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it is felt that a recruit who would now obtain entry into the Civil Service as an 
Assistant Principal may not be attracted to the Service by an offer of entry 
into a basic executive grade. We cannot see that the creation of an 
Administrative/Executive structure as proposed by the Treasury will improve 
the opportunity for promotion of Executive Officers, or improve on the present 
Administrative, Executive, Clerical structure. 

Vacancies at Executive and Clerical levels 

12. During the two World Wars the Civil Service introduced into its ranks 
at all levels men and women from Industry and Commerce. Following the 
cessation of hostilities, many of these temporary civil servants became established 
civil servants, and brought with them into the Civil Service their previous 
business experience. Because of the mobilisation and then resettlement 
following the war, the Civil Service introduced into its ranks people who might 
never have become civil servants through normal open examination methods. 

13. In the Ministry of Labour many of the present officers in the Executive 
grades are people who were promoted from these late entrants, and it was not 
unusual in between the two World Wars for some officers to reach the rank 
of second class officer from that of the Employment Clerk grade (pre 1947) 
or after the second World War to now reach Grade 3 on promotion from Grades 
6 and 7. 

14. Today when the mass injection of people from industry and commerce 
into the Civil Service is unlikely to occur again for some time, it is right that 
recruitment to the Clerical Class should provide for the recruitment of the 
older person as well as the younger person, as there are adults capable of 
carving a second career. Displacement of industry, redundancy, retraining 
schemes may play some part in inducing adults to apply for establishment in the 
Civil Service at clerical level. And these people should not be discounted 
just because they find themselves at a given time at a dead end and wishing to 
commence another career. If it is right to advocate that the advancement of 
automation may make it necessary for people in industry to have more than one 
trade during their working life, it is then realistic to say that automation of 
industry and the office will make it not uncommon for people in clerical and 
executive occupations in industry and commerce to find they have to change 
careers during their working lives and may well be suited to employment in the 
Civil Service. 

15. With these points in mind it is our view that the main support for recruit- 
ment to the Management grades of the Ministry of Labour must come from 
officers in Grade 6. To that end the number of direct entrant Grade 5 officers, 
including cadets (or under the Treasury proposals — graduate entry) should be 
restricted to allow for a straight avenue of promotion from the bottom grade 
to the highest, as these officers have by then obtained experience of industry 
in respect of manpower and welfare matters. 

The Departmental Class 

16. Mention is not made by the Treasury of the Clerical Class, other than as a 
class that has entry to Grade VIII. 
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Bearing in mind the special nature of the work of the departmental 
the past emphasis on the basic grade of entry being at Grade 6 of th 
mental class it puts the whole aspect of recruitment and promot on * 
balance if one looks only at the executive and administrative grades Za •™* 
the past impact of the Grade 6 and before him the Employment ctrV 
departmental executive/management grades. That impact has been of" 
siderable benefit to the departmental grades as it has brought with i( n m 
born of experience and obtained as a result of dealing with people 
see Grade 6 officers divorced from a departmental class sriucture ta as?h‘ 
roots from which the structure develops. 

17. In this brief note it has been the aim to show the main purpose of ts. 
local office work, the agency work, and the wide range of duties--sX of 

of a specidist nature, and the link between the local office and the "ocal cor^ 
mumty. In the mam the people meet the Grade 6 officer. On emplo-Cn; 
interviews there are no well defined instructions within which the x 
officer works. But he has been trained in this special LTk fnd h s bate 
which incorporates insurance work etc. covers a three-year period. * ® 

Employment Administration 

18. The Department is in a state of transition in resoect nf itc Piv.x^i 

S«™. and the ^^lopmenl of this seevifo in the fueute wl» S 

siriss-sss 

enough to study may be those likelvtf/hU. expected that officers keen 

to link departmental training to the certificate c^rsf"' “ 

Future Recruitment and Departmental Structure 

organisation^of oVc^ it"wnrbe°npr°*^ experimental services and re- 

this will be fcS i ffie i.." “P«f“<ied, and 

of Labour. When the Area Office "'“7, the Official Side of the Ministry 
experiments a reSended oecupational guidance, and othe 

introducing arEmriott offi''°“"*'^^ ‘here will be scope for 

beyond the present Grade 6 officer'/ " salary scale reaching Well 

would be young people from scl ,/ 1 pay. The recruits to this grade 

'°?terh”w‘ 

between the ages of eSeen* and hy interview of young people 

ation in English Lan^age and fom c/w" uf ® examin- 

(or advanced) level ■ and for othpr^a acceptable subjects at the ordinary 
those obtaining for the Civil Service fenmU^ 
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It would be in the interest of the local office service if recruitment was nom- 
inally at eighteen years and above, with qualified entrants below that age being 
exceptional. This is with an eye to the gradual increase in the school leaving 
age, the present tendency for young people to stay at school beyond the official 
school leaving age, the need of late developers to qualify for the Employment 
Officer service and to have time to establish that they have the bent for the 
special local office work of the Ministry of Labour. 

It may also be necessary by selection to try and obtain a better balance 
between the number of young men and women established, bearing in mind the 
proposed new grade would be a training grade for a career in management. 
At the present time, the wastage of women civil servants due, in the main, to 
marriage results in wasted years— especially in training time, and a thought may 
well be given to the possibility of introducing some choice for locally recruited 
men and women as to whether they wished to be in the field for a departmental 
career which would embrace an acceptance of a fair degree of mobility. 

The “A” level entrants would enter a shorter pay scale tlian an “ O ” level 
entrant; but if the “ O ” level entrant gained “A” levels then he would be put 
on the increment that he would have been on had he had “A” level on entry 
to the Department. It would be expected that the officer with G.C.E. “A” 
levels would, with the help of departmental training, advance quickly into the 
next higher grade. Adults would enter on a low age point of the Employment 
Officer scale. It is our view that the pay scale of Employment Officers should 
be a short one, and that merit increases should also be obtainable. 

The Employment Officer grade should be the training grade for Employment 
Exchange Management and that promotion should be to a senior Employment 
Officer Grade which would be on a scale of pay reaching info the present 
Grade 4 salary scale. 



20. The present Grade 7 officer would be known as an Employment Assistant, 
recruited locally to undertake routine clerical duties and reception interviews. 
Similar provision as that outlined in paragraph 19 should be made for these 
officers who are mobile and who reach the required standard to enter the 
Employment Officer Grade. 



21. Tlte structure we have in mind when the present experiments have been 
extended throughout the Department is as follows: 

Permanent Secretary 
Deputy Secretary 
Under Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
Grade 1 

Prinoiple/Grade 2 (Senior Manager) 



Manager (Higher Grade) 

Manager 
Cadet Grade 

Senior Employment Officer 
Employment Officer 
Employment Assistant 



(Say, Area Manager [and large Grade 3] lead 
over S.E.O.) 

(Grade 4) 

(Supervision and degree of management) 

(Deputy Manager Grade 4 Office, Specialist 
duties) 

(Employment interviewing and Grade 6 
duties) 

(Routine, clerical and reception) 
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Training 

22. It would be of benefit if local office staff— possibly from emnln, 

officer upwards-received training with a large industrial or comme rLi 
The period of exchange of staff and secondment would vary accordimTi”?’ 
grade and type of work being undertaken. A two-way exchanee of ™- ™ 

at local office level may help obtain goodwill between employer and 

and the Exchange. Industrial trainee managers and junior executives 
profit from a spell of duty at the local Employment Lchange ^ 

This training would be in addition to staff departmental training schemes 

Conclusion 

23. It has been the aim to keep this paper as short as possible, and therefore 
only a brief reference has so far been made to the need to shorten futurfZ 
scales (see paragraph 19-second sentence). The Association feels tha ev™ 
during the transitional period (see paragraph 18) the present Department ol 
scales for Grades 5 and 6 should be shortened. Members of this AssLata 
place in work adults of age twenty-one and often at a wage or salarv n 

of salary paid to Grade 6 officers at twenty-five years of fgc Tt 7eng^^^^^^^^^ 
salary scale for a grade should be related to the working and social conffibon 
of the time, and not to the requirements of the times when first the long S 
Service pay scales were introduced. ® 

Just as the Ministry of Labour has for the past few years been examining 

industry in relation to an effective EmploZent 
Service, so we believe there ,s a need to take into account the develoZen?md 
he future demands on the local office services when considering ffie future 
T? 7 f Labour local and regional offices, 

the FarZT Grade 6 officers in local offices mentioned in paragraph 235 of 
Z Sd m submitted by the Treas„« 

class and Whh ffiisT members of tlie clericS 

‘ Association agrees. It also agrees partially with the 

^l^-o-ndum, butZSsKsaJy 

being Zout 400 EmZvmZ^M ‘n representational work, there 

work undertaken bv GraH? of that grade, and much specialist 

intervieZTat ^ aspect-Wh as 

Factory Tspectorretr Assistant 

largely Z Labour are due 

paragraph 3 of this paner Md toZ^ exchanges as mentioned in 

social fibric of tte coLtr? hut Z “‘^Langes have been built into the 

staff have with the people.^’ * ‘ iyitisttV °f Labour 

LatourlTmet'Zrt efetiveTy^bv th‘'’“‘ ^'=q“irements of the Ministry of 
etfectively by the services of a special departmental class. 
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MEMORANDUM No. 47 



submitted by 

THE SOCIETY OF CIVIL SERVANTS 
August, 1966 



INTRODUCTION 



1. The Society of Civil Servants is the recognised staff association for the 
General Executive Class which at 1st January, 1966, numbered 46,841. The 
Society also represents various departmental grades such as Immigration Staff, 
Prison Governors, Exchequer and Audit Staff, Telephone Managers, etc. The 
total membership at 31st December, 1965, was 50,594 (92 per cent of potential). 



DEVELOPING ROLE OF THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE CLASS 

2. The Introductory Factual Memorandum submitted by H.M. Treasury* 
(paragraph 302) states that “ the responsibility of the General Executive Class 
may be summarised as the day-to-day conduct of Government business within 
the framework of established policy, including for instance, the higher work of 
accounts and revenue collection and the management of regional and local 
offices ”. In practice, the direction and management of the immensely wide 
range of the Government’s activities is substantially undertaken by the Executive 
Class which is responsible for the maintenance of a high level of managerial 
efficiency. The future position of the Executive Class is therefore of central 
importance in the Committee’s review of Civil Service organisation. 



Duties of the Executive Class 

3. A full description of all the duties of the Executive Class would not be 
practicable within the range of this memorandum, but the chief categories can 
be summarised briefly. They comprise the placing of Government contracts for 
a vast range of equipment and supplies, for research and development, and for 
building and civil engineering works; the control and issue of stores and the 
organisation of transport; the work of Government accounting and the internal 
auditing functions of Government Departments; and a wide range of case work 
arising from the interpretation and application of law and regulations. 'Die 
development of the Welfare State and the creation of large local office organisa- 
tions have involved the Executive Class in a vital role in social administration 
and have placed it in direct contact with the general public. In the Departments 
concerned with trade and industry and with the oversight of nationalised 

* Volume 4, Memorandum No. 1. 
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industries, members of the Executive Class have become increasinviv • , 

with the economic and industrial life of the country With ® 
Government responsibilities, it is the Executive Class which h»7 
link between Whitehall and the community. “ 



General Purpose Class 



4. The basic conception ol the General Executive Clas.s is that of » n -u 
and mobile organisation which can adapt itself to new rcouiremenL l 
efficiently. The growth of Government business and the wider accem» ‘^' V"'* 
need for economic planning and regional development tonethcr 
administration of the social services., have demonstrated that X baL r* r 
organisation is sound. The staffing of new Departments and e estabh^h ® 
of regional and local offices, together with the redistribut 0 ^^ fut®“‘ 
between Departments, would not have been practicable but fo the evil 
a general service organisation as a flexible and mobile Ltrulnt The e f 
therefore attaches the utmost importance to the preservation ™raenl™i . “‘^ 
structure which enables staff to be redeployed effectivelv « n?e.! 1 
changes m Government activities. Considmlion should indeed 
desirability of extending the geneni «ervir.,« r,„fi ° indeed be given to the 

by speciallpartmSfgmdfs for Irf^^ “ ^ 

be more effectively carried out by the GOTcral Class whhon/‘- 



Specialisation 



recognises the need I speckliM^^^ Society My 

to keep fully abreast of the latest marm& and for the Civil Service 

Executive Class is already ioffig re®rTvU ‘e ‘““Uniques, This the 
developing organisation and methll'^ Service has been in the lead In 
together with complementing duties bv ^t functions. 

Treasury and Government DeLrtmenis^n ^ d employed by the 

The Civil Service has also sKT eaV' '"f ^ 

feasibility studies, programmil and tht '’“‘a processing where 

ments are mainly the fespomibilitv^ofl computer estabUsh- 

encouragement hL been ^ Class. In recent years, 

pnate Departments to study economipQ in the appro- 

of the Institute of Cost and WnrVe A statistics, to qualify as Associates 
Management StuLs ThetTs 1 “‘'®® ‘'’® « 

further development of managelnt Tf® ““““'““jness of the need for the 
effective control of expenditure hv r training in the most 

Society believes that these measurL nf °r ™“"ugement techniques. The 
context of the general management !’® developed in the 

management grades structure oronospH C*uss in the new 

10). Experience has shown thatTe treadU" (paragraph 

creation of small specialised groups in 
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separate classes has disadvantages and that it is better for those concerned with 
management responsibilities to be suitably trained and to be given study 
facilities to acquire the necessary technical skills. 



Staff Management 

6. The development of new management techniques and the introduction 
of computers are making a valuable contribution to Civil Service efficiency, but 
cannot over-shadow the human factors. A very large organisation like the 
Civil Service will always depend mainly for its efficiency upon the response of 
individual members of the staff. In this connection, staff management is of 
vital importance and this responsibility falls squarely upon the Executive Class 
and is especially important in the local office and regional organisations where 
there is direct contact with the public. The development of management 
training is going ahead in the Civil Service, which already has a good record. 
The Society attaches tremendous importance to staff management and to the 
development of sound personnel policies and further references are made to 
these aspects of Civil Service efficiency later in this memorandum (paragraps 
25 to 27). 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND EXECUTIVE CLASSES 

7. The Introductory Factual Memorandum submitted by H.M. Treasury 
(paragraph 304) states that “ It is not always possible to draw a clear cut 
distinction between policy work and executive work.” In addition to its 
responsibilities for the work described in previous paragraphs, members of the 
Executive Class are widely used in administrative divisions dealing with poUcy 
questions. The Factual Memorandum submitted by the Treasury stated that 
“ there are nowadays many posts which are recognised as being equally suitable 
for either a Chief Executive Officer or a Principal.” In practice, the two classes 
have been bridged to a substantial extent at this level. The number of Principals 
in the Civil Service actually went down between 1962 and 1966, while over the 
same period the number of Chief Executive Officers has increased by nearly 
50 per cent. The position at 1st January, 1966, was that 1,004 Principals were 
employed in a permanent capacity compared with 1,284 Chief Executive 
Officers employed in a permanent capacity. While some of the increase in the 
Chief Executive Officer complement has been due to the expansion of normal 
Executive Class work in new Departments, the figures confirm that Departments 
have provided Chief Executive Officer replacements for significant numbers of 
Principals. This is partly due to the shortage of Principals but also to the 
recognition by the Treasury and Departments that Chief Executive Officers 
can be used effectively on administrative work. 

8. In the note submitted by H.M. Treasury on the Future Structure of the 
Civil Service^ it is stated (paragraph 5) that ” Some 40 per cent of the present 
Administrative Class has been recruited by transfer from other classes chiefly 
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from the Executives.” This shows that the barriers between the tu, 
have been lowered and that even within the present system of?, 
greater flexibility of working has been achieved. The Society bel' 
old distinction between administrative and executive functions 
realistic. Both classes arc involved in contributing to poliev fornmi?? 
while management functions have been mainly the resnonsih H 
Executive grades, it is now recognised by the Administrative Cias is'’' 
also have a management responsibility. % 

9. The Civil Service should be organised so that people arc recruiioH ^ , 

and developed to carry the responsibilities for which they am 
Mtliough there has been a substantial bridging of the Adn?h?»? , 
Executive Classes at Principal/Chief Executive Officer 1 Ll Urn ba r ?? ™ 
at other levels and frustrate the most advantageous Soyment rf^^^^^ 
junior levels, it is very exceptional for an Assistant PrincipaUo hav? 
of serving outside Whitehall except for short visits to the regions tST 
beliwes that ymng graduate entrants should have hard practical 
of office and staff supervision and of direct contact with the puS 
ant that senior Civil Servants of the future should in flml!' nn-i'' 
flrsthand experience of the problems which have to be faced in car?vTnc*'”( 
policy decisions made at the centre fn this r„snn,.i a ■ . “trying out 
at present at a disadvantage as compared with young ExS^^Sr^^ T 
are quickly confronted with situations which provide th!nTS ,??f^“ 
for their future responsibilities at middk Manage mTt Tve 
rigidities of the grading structure also nrevAm The present 

staff at Assistant Secretary level a^d ?ibo?? r? 

Executive Officers or fo7Hearof p .■ f°t Principal 

acquired considerable experience of larve Establishments, who have 

or who may be highly qualified soedtilL"/?^ management, 

work for wteh they are oten It ba .transferred to administrativ 

is some interetage in ?nM while there 

between the classes in the early or’the?Ti?* P''“P°t!;by no scope for movement 
not, in the view of ffie SooTeVv ??n 1 This does 

to their abilities. ’ people according 



and EXECUT.tVE CLASSES 
INIO A NEW MANAGEMENT GRADES STRUCTURE 

merger of the A*dmffilSve'?ld*'E??r^^ overcome by the 

grades structure. This would facilitate 'Ti° ^ management 

academic achievements to be hneklT "se of staff, enable 

possible for those who have not been experience and make it 

practical experience with further studv their acquired 

the new structure would produce in tbe? ‘rammg. fn the view of the Society 
Civil Service which would be eouinnerf ^ diversified Higher 

of tendering advice to Ministers\u??kr,?°?i°" ^ P®''*'®™ the traditional role 

functions and ensure that the best nr,« expertly with management 

tne best possible value is obtained for the public 
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expenditure incurred. The Society suggest the creation of a new management 
grades structure on the following lines; 

New Grades Existing Grades 

Top Management 



and 



Permanent Secretary. 
Deputy Secretary. 



Administration 3 

Higher Management 4 

r 5 



Middle Management ^ 



6 



Management and f 7 



Management •« 



Under Secretary and Heads of Major 
Executive Establishments. 

Assistant Secretary, Principal Executive Officer 
and Senior Chief Executive Officer. 

Principal, Chief Executive Officer and certain 
Senior Executive Officer posts (i.e. where a 
separate S.E.O. level is not required). 

Remaining Senior Executive Officer posts 
(i.e. where this grade is specifically necessary, 
c.g. in Local Offices). 

Assistant Principal and Higher Executive 
Officer. 



Trainees 



8 Assistant Principal and Executive Officer. 



Notes : 

(1) The retention of the Senior Executive Officer in the new structure for 
use in certain fields of office management should not obstruct the assimilation 
of this grade to the new Grade 5 wherever this is practicable. The omission 
of this grade in areas where it is not specifically required would remove un- 
necessary tiers in the hierarchy which might otherwise impede prompt decision 
making. It is also desirable that the career pyramid should be so constructed 
as to make the new management structure attractive to graduate entrants (see 
paragraphs 18 and 19). From this standpoint it will be necessary to offer a 
normal career expectation to the new Grade 5 with opportunities for the most 
able entrants from all sources to go beyond. 

(2) The Senior Chief Executive Officer grade lies between the Principal and 
Assistant Secretary grades in the Administrative Class. This grade is used 
almost exclusively in higher management posts in the Executive Class and 
quite frequently as a deputy post; for example, Deputy Regional Controllers. 
The grade is also used at Assistant Director level in Contracts, Accounts and 
Supplies Branches. The elimination of this grade would create organisational 
problems in certain Departments but it is very important that unnecessary 
distinctions should not be perpetuated between the Admnistrative and 
Executive Classes in the new unified structure. The Society is of the opimon 
that in principle this grade should be assimilated together with the Pnncipm 
Executive Officer grade at the Assistant Secretary level into the new Grade 4. 
Consideration might be given to the possibility of the new Grade 4 being range 
paid instead of being remunerated on a rather long scale as at present. Such an 
arrangement would enable differences of responsibility within the broad range 
covered by the grade to be suitably remunerated. 
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THE PRESENT RECRUITMENT POSITION 

11. The Society has no doubt that the proposed new management grades 
structure would meet the long-term needs of the Civil Service but its fuU 
potentiality will only be realised if the Civil Service can attract enough people 
of high quality from the various educational levels. At present, there are 
shortages at the three main recruitment levels to the Clerical, Executive and 
Administrative areas of the Civil Service. 



The Administrative Class 

12. Despite various expedients and experiments, the Civil Service is short 
of Principals and the Administrative Class is not attracting graduates from the 
new universities. In a memorandum submitted to the Estimates Committee 
the Acton Society Trust stated that the average red-brick student regards the 
Administrative Class “as the almost exclusive preserve of the Oxbridge 
graduate and he puts this down to a built-in bias in the system of selection. In 
short it represents a totally alien environment which has no part in his career 
plans.” The introduction of a new management grades structure should 
remove the present conception of an dlitc Administrative Class and, providing 
that satisfactory career expectations can be offered, it should be possible to 
recruit a larger number of graduates in future. 



The Executive Class 



13. At the Executive Officer level the number of vacancies has increased 
steadily over recent years to a total of over 3,000 in 1965. The number of 
applications and the number of successful candidates have not matched require- 
ments and there was a short-fall of about 500 candidates in 1 964 and a short-fall 
of about 600 candidates in 1965. Almost 50 per cent of the intake are women and 
wastage is high in consequence. Steps have been taken to make it easier for 
married women to obtain reinstatement in the Civil Service but the resignations 
for family reasons are bound to remain high. The wastage rate among young 
male Executive Officers in the General Executive Class has also been high as 
the following table shows; 

General Executive Class 



Losses of young men; 1962 to 1965 



Age Group 


No. 


1962 


No. 


1963 


No. 


1964 


No. 


1965 






Percentage 
of staff 
in post 




PercentMo 
of staff 
in post 




Pcrccnl^e 
of slafT 
in post 




Pcrcentwe 
of staff 
in post 


25-29 


26 


2-4 


30 


2-6 


41 


3-1 


72 


4-8 


20-24 


68 


6-4 


88 


6-7 


96 


6-2 


173 


94 


19 and under 


7 


2-7 


7 


2-8 


14 


6-6 


21 


IH 



Note; The above percentages are calculated on the basis of the number of 
General Executive Class staff in post within the age group on 1st January 
of each year. 
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Xhe Estimates Committee recommended that a follow-up survey should be 
undertaken to isolate particular reasons for wastage in the earlier years of 
service and to determine the efficiency of selection methods. These surveys are 
being undertaken by the Treasury and Departments. The results of these 
surveys will be studied to see how losses of young Executive Officers can be 
avoided. It should in any case be made as easy as possible for those who have 
resigned from the Civil Service to re-enter if they have already served in an 
established capacity. The Society’s proposals for meeting future recruitment 
requirements and for reducing wastage are outlined in paragraphs 15 to 22 of 
this paper. 

The Clerical Class 

14. Recruitment to the Clerical Class is proving extremely difficult especially 
in London and other high employment areas. There is likely to be a continuing 
manpower problem at this level of the Service, although it should be eased in the 
course of time by the further development of automatic data processing. The 
Society does not represent the Clerical Class and would not therefore wish to 
comment in detail on the problems of recruitment at this level. The Society has 
a direct interest, however, in the quality of Clerical Class entrants because 
about two-thirds of the vacancies in the Executive Officer grade are filled at 
present from this source. The Society would support any measures which can 
be taken to maintain a good supply of “ 0 ” level entrants to the Clerical Class 
with a view to early advancement to the Executive Class for those considered 
by their Departments to be suitable for promotion. The minimum age for 
promotion to the Executive Officer grade from the Clerical Officer grade has 
recently been lowered to twenty-five years and consideration should be given 
to a further reduction of the minimum age limit. Every encouragement should 
be given to young entrants to the Clerical Class to undertake appropriate 
further study and to receive training within the Civil Service which will enable 
them as in the past to make a good management career. It is important in the 
view of the Society to ensure that the most able among the entrants to the 
Clerical Class are given advancement to Grade 8 of the new management grades 
structure at a sufficiently early age to enable them to gain wider experience 
and to benefit from the management training facilities. This would equip 
them to hold their own with “A” level and graduate entrants coming directly 
into Grade 8. 

FUTURE RECRUITMENT TO THE MANAGEMENT GRADES 

(a) School Leavers 

THE LONG EXECUTIVE OFFICER SCALE 

15. The Society is convinced tliat the excessively long Executive Officer 
scale is a substantial deterrent to recruitment and a major contributory factor 
to wastage. The present scale (see Appendix) has an eighteen years’ incremental 
span and although many Executive Officers can expect promotion before reach- 
ing the maximum of the scale, the average age of promotion to the Higher 
Executive Officer grade of direct Executive Officer entrants is in fact thuty-two. 
These direct entrant Executive Officers are required to undertake the full 
responsibilities of the grade within a very short time of entering the service 
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and reach their full capacity in their early twenties They 
remuneration, which is, at these points on the scale, insufficient for tl, '“r 
responsibilities and uncompetitive when compared with the arra 
other employments. The long weary plod up the Executive Officer®!'”?”'? ''' 
not meet the requirements of the situation and does not rerrreo. . 
management practice. present good 

SPLITTING THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER SCALE 

16. In the note by H M. Treasury on the Future Structure of the r ■, 
Service (paragraph 8) it is suggested that for the future the 18-vear oW ?aI! 
levelentrant should come in on a short scale designed specifically for This iT; 
of officer, who would proceed on to the main Grade 8 scale after, sav threT vT*^' 
This proposal is in line with suggestions put forward by the Socielv in !h? 
but which have not hitherto been accepted. The Society sunnorts ihiT 
in principle but will need to be satisfied that the gap beLeen^hf shmuTTT*' 
“A” level entrants (who would be regarded as being under 
minimum of the mam Grade 8 scale will provide for a sufficienuT^slsJanh ! 
improvement in the pay to reflect the full responsibilities carried by the Chi 
g-ade and to provide a clear incentive to recruitment and retention ° 

the Civil Service will continue to fall short in the recruitment of ? 

scale. In constructing both the short scale for the “A” level enn-a'"t 
mam Grade 8 scale, there should be realisTc increments whSt o^^^ 
incentive. The present increments on the Executive Officer scale dimini.u r * 

NOT PAY ALONE 

has maintained close contact with vonL 

arranging weekend discussions nndE, of the Executive Class by 

revealed that many young entrants discussions have 

used and they do not find sufficieni f “hdities are not being fully 

pilot survey recentrearried ouS ‘"E"” '‘“"S' ^ 

Committee has shown that a disturhiniT” U'®!,* Efficiency 

are not pleased that they joined the rivfl proportion of young entrants 
Executive Officers under the an? Service and that less than half of the 
complaints about unsa&&ctof offic f ™cre were 

give staff the experience required for 

abilities. There is no doiihtin th ■ ^ development of their 

deal from its younger members on th!T *!■ which has heard a great 

make better use of manpower in the ‘^at the Civil Service could 

manpower in the earlier years of service, The Society also 
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receives many complaints regarding the allocation of new entrants to Depart- 
ments on initial assignment to the Civil Service. While it is recognised that not 
every individual can be given his first or even his second choice of Department, 
there should be some means of reviewing and re-allocating staff who are 
unsuited to a particular Department after, say, a year’s service. There is a 
need for a more selective posting policy and for better career planning combined 
with training to a high standard. Opportunities for study and further education 
should be more widely encouraged than at present. The Society is convinced 
from its own contacts with these young people that they are a lively and valuable 
source of supply. If their abilities can be fully used they should continue to 
meet the middle management requirements of the future. The most able among 
them should be able to compete effectively with graduate entrants for higher 
management posts. For these young people the Civil Service should be its 
own university and the Society regards it as being of the utmost importance 
that their talents should not be wasted. Even with the extension of university 
education, the majority of entrants to the new management grades structure 
ate likely to be found among school leavers at “A” level. Some will not wish 
to go to university for personal reasons and there will always be those who 
prefer after leaving school to start work immediately. 

(b) Graduate Recruitment 

18. Even with greater inducements and incentives, the number of school 
leavers entering at G.C.E. “A” level and of promotees from the Clerical Class 
will not meet all the requirements for the future. The expansion of university 
education means that sixth formers who might once have entered the Executive 
Officer grade now go to the university but they are not at present coming in to 
the Civil Service afterwards. There is quite a small entry of graduates, approxi- 
mately 100 per annum, to the Executive Class at present, but the Civil Service is 
not securing an adequate share of the supply of middle to high quality graduates, 
which is rapidly increasing. The proposed new management grades structure 
should enable the Civil Service to step up the recruitment of non-specialist 
graduates. 

19. In the view of the Society, all university entrants to the management 
grades structure should enter through a common channel and be given hard 
practical experience alongside “A” level school leaver entrants and promotees 
from the Clerical Class before reaching the selection stage for advancement along 
the route for which they would have to prove themselves under test to be suited. 
This would be a more reliable method than pre-selection by educational back- 
ground for automatic advancement and should ensure that academic qualific- 
ations are complemented with proven ability in competition with entrants 
from other sources. It would be necessary to introduce suitable starting pay 
arrangements and to offer, in respect of both graduates and non-graduates, 
terms and career expectations comparable to those offered by other employers 
of recruits from these sources. The Society does not, however, support the 
suggestion made in the note by H.M. Treasury on the Future Structure of the 
Civil Service (paragraph 8 (iii)) that a proportion of the graduate entry 
“ roughly equivalent in size to the present Assistant Principal entry might be 
‘ starred ’ or otherwise designated on the strength of their academic records 
and their performance at the selection stage.” The Society have no objection 
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to starting pay being related to age and qualifications, but believe ti. , ■. 
be wrong to pre-select a particular group of entrants for further »7 
by reference to an academic record alone. It is important that rh 
academic achievement should also demonstrate in their denartm?! 
their suitability for advancement to a higher position before being7elected*'°'‘‘ 

(c) Annual Leave 

20. Prior to the Report of the Royal Commission on the n- ; „ 
1953-55 (Tlie Priestley Commission) the annual leave entitleLnt^of 
Service had compared very favourably with that of the gencrahtv If® f 
employment and had undoubtedly proved a strong recruitmfn inf 
The Executive and Administrative Classes had enjoyed a comron euM 
to SIX weeks leave on recruitment, and before the war the ExernilvA”^ ^ 

Higher Executive Officer and above and the AdminTsf a.lfe gr ides of “f 
and above were granted an annual leave allowance of eight week ftf 
years service. Following the Priestley Commission report CMl Seri f 
was drastically reduced during the earlier years of servif , and Ic curf „ 
arrangements are set out in detail in the Factual Memorandum prepS^^^^ 
Treasury, paragraph 51. Staff already in post in 1956 were lnS , 
r^ht to their existing leave entitlement if this was more favourable^ andTafi"^ 
ten years which have elapsed the dinstinction bei wf'An iKa i ’ 
of post-Priestley entrantsfnd those of S‘plede~ ^ 
source of dissatisfaction for the more rUiltffor^rto Ih^ 

mat'un^Selha?™^^ 

SkTr StleTnSrnt S 'Z: Z 

consequence the evistinf !, 1 1 ® ‘ s°P“tate annual holiday. In 

initiffi posting polic“afactrht afTrcf"‘^ ® conjunction wlft 

factors causioYearll rerigZSom timZ^ 

istrative Class dirf Tntrant hr! '"I ‘h® Admin- 

Executive Class direct entlan her», favourable entitlement than tie 
exceeds that.of the“fofflZ maximum j 

require the introduction of anmnl Ua, common structure will 

and non-graduate entrntfaZ aid th^f^ ^PP'^ 

entitlement should be that of tL a ^oii\d suggest that the initial 

days. Principal grade, four weeks two 

SAFEGUARDING the CAREER PROSPECTS OF EXISTING 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE CLASS 

the recruitment ofmorfgrZZs Executive Class that 

management grades strueZ w f of entry to a new 

prospects are at present rea/ona^ I f P^“P“‘“' 

present reasonably clear-cut because vacancies at the higher 
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levels of the Executive Class are exclusively reserved for members of the 
Executive grades. The position will become blurred when the boundaries 
between the Administrative and Executive Classes are removed. The Society 
can only give wholehearted support to the proposed reorganisation if the career 
prospects of existing members of the Executive Class are satisfactorily safe- 
guarded. There are nearly 50,000 members of the General Executive Class and 
if the Departmental Executive Classes are included, about 70,000 officers would 
be involved. The goodwill of this large section of the Civil Service, occupying 
Icey managerial posts, must be retained and will depend upon career prospects 
being safeguarded and, indeed, upon improved opportunities being open to the 
most able officers. It should be practicable to control recruitment at the various 
levels and to review these arrangements periodically to ensure that this funda- 
mental requirement is met. In practice the shift of emphasis in the levels of 
recruitment is bound to be gradual as university education expands, and the 
build-up of graduate recruitment should be kept in balance with the gradual 
reduction of “A” level entry as more school leavers take advantage of university 
education. The ultimate target for graduate recruitment should therefore be 
reached over a period of years and the intake should be geared to wastage 
through retirements, etc. By these means it should be practicable to ensure 
that the career prospects of existing members of the Executive Class are 
adequately safeguarded and to improve opportunities for the most able officers 
within a unified structure. The merger of the Administrative and Executive 
Classes into a new management grades structure will enable staff to be used 
more flexibly, but over the transitional period it will be essential to ensure that 
the existing members of the Executive Class can expect to fill at least the same 
number of posts in the combined management grade structure as would have 
been available to them if the separate Administrative and Executive Classes 
were being retained. In the longer term, such reservations should not be 
necessary and there would be competition on equal terms between the various 
categories of entrants. There should, however, be ample opportunity for study 
and training so that non-graduates can compete on level terms with graduate 
entrants. It should be policy to make a more positive search for talent within 
the Civil Service and to develop and use it fully. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 

24. The aim of Management should be to secure the best use of people in the 
Civii Service to their full abilities. The removal of class divisions will make a 
major contribution to the more flexible use of manpower. The maximum 
advantage will only be achieved however if suitable training is given at the right 
stages and if career development is regarded as a positive personnel responsi- 
bility. The deployment of staff to the best advantage will make it necessary 
to loosen departmental boundaries and to make cross-postings within inter- 
departmental groups. The staffing of A.D.P. installations, for example, while 
being organised within the management grades structure might be developed on 
an interdepartmental basis. Certain functional services (e.g. Contracts) should 
also be staffed in such a way as to facilitate interchanges between Departments. 
Groups of Departments with common interests (e.g. Economic Departments ; 
Trade and Industry Departments; Social Service Departments, etc.) should 
collaborate in developing study and training courses and should encourage staff 
to gain knowledge and experience in related spheres. There are at present wide 
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disparities in career opportunities which may depend almost emi»i„ ■ 
assignment on first appointment to the Civil Service. Youna entrl t 
to small Departments where the age distribution is unsatisfactorv 
advancement at a stage where contemporaries in other Deoartment.. ^ 
ahead. This inequality of opportunity is a source of considerable 
Promotion Pooling arrangements have helped to remove the wor« h 
but greater mobility between Departments will have to be encourala'? 
management ,s to succeed, The Civil Service is both large enough andtm 
wied to provide a wide breadth of experience and to ificilitate the detefon^^^ 
of sound personnel policies. It will not be sufficient to remove 
Civil Swvice Classes but it will also be necessary to develop an all 
look. This raises the question of the management of tL Civil &rvTe“ 
highest and broadest sense. At present the management of tiie CivTsf “* 
divided between the Treasury which exercises a general cimSi 
establishment functions and the employing Departments w Lh 
stantial autonomy. Recruitment, however, is in the separate h>ind<! 

Service Commission. Consideration will no doubt be^given to this°s!« 
see whether it meets modern needs. “ ‘ 

Selection for Personnel Work 

prarticSLS ™- 

for establishments work and career Znagr^nr^^r^ 
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Central Management Services 

26. Even with improved methods of selecting, training and posting staff to 
personnel work in Departments there will be the need for central management 
services. The Civil Service were well in the lead in developing Organisation 
and Methods units staffed by Executive grades. The Service has been slower 
in undertaking comparative studies of financial and establishment management 
techniques and in developing cost consciousness in the Civil Service. Good 
progress has now been made within the Treasury in developing these central 
management services but the Society is doubtful whether these have yet been 
accepted by Departments as an essential support to management. While 
Departments will continue to exercise authority for establishments work and 
career management it is important that a central management policy should be 
developed and be accepted by Departments who should be able to contribute 
to its formulation. The Management Personnel and Management Services 
divisions of the Treasury provide a nucleus around wliich this central manage- 
ment organisation can be further developed. Movement of staff between the 
central management organisation and the establishment branches of Depart- 
ments should be made to enable knowledge and experience to be extended. 

Combined Central Management Organisation 

27. This leaves the question of whether recruitment should continue to be 
handled separately by the Civil Service Commissioners. There are historical 
reasons for the present system but the Society sees no justification for the con- 
tinued separation of responsibility for recruitment from the responsibility for 
central management of the Civil Service. The measurement of recruitment 
needs, selection methods, pay and conditions of service, and career development 
all require to be considered together in relation to both current and long-term 
requirements. The Society favours the creation of a central management 
organisation to embrace all these personnel functions and to provide expert 
assistance to employing Departments in carrying out their management 
responsibilities. In essence this would mean combining the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Management and Pay, etc. Divisions of the Treasury. Such a 
merger has been facilitated by the reorganisation of the Treasury which has 
made a clear division between the Economic Side on the one hand and the 
Management and Pay Divisions on the other. 

Location of a Central Management Organisation 

28. The question of whether the combined central management organisation 
should remain within the Treasury or should be a separate Department or Board 
is much more difficult to decide. There are varying practices in different 
countries and each system has its merits and protagonists. Whatever happens 
the Treasury will have to find the money and the new central management 
organisation will have to submit estimates of expenditure and be subject to 
Treasury control in this respect. From this standpoint there is perhaps much 
to be said for leaving the management responsibility with the financial Depart- 
ment (i.e. the Treasury). The risk in such an arrangement is that the central 
management organisation may not develop a sufficiently independent fighting 
role for the tools which the Civil Service needs to do its job. Co-existence 
within the Treasury alongside the financial side and under the direct control of 
Treasury Ministers could be a stultifying experience. There is inevitably a 
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does not support the Treasury’s suggestion that “ starred ” entrants should be 
given special training and development on the strength of their academic 
record alone. All training should be first class and differ only in content and 
timing to meet individual requirements. Training must be linked with career 
development by personnel branches in Departments so as to make the best use 
of people’s abilities. The Society prefers to await the report of the Working 
Party on management training before deciding whether to submit views to the 
Committee. If the Society is not in general agreement with the recommendations 
which are made in due course by the Working Party a supplementary paper 
will be submitted to the Committee. 

Interchange within the Public Sector and with Industry 

32. Mobility within the Civil Service has already been dealt with. Inter- 
change between Government Departments and other parts of the public sector 
already takes place on a limited scale and could be extended without difficulty 
and with advantage. Exchanges between tlie Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government and Local Authorities; between the Ministry of Health and the 
Health Service; and between the Nationalised Industries and the relevant 
Government Departments are examples of what could be done with mutual 
benefit. Such exchanges are probably best arranged at Grade 7 or Grade 5 
level in the early thirties’ but in selected cases interchange could be arranged 
at a later stage in an officer’s career. In order not to disturb career expectations 
a balance should be maintained between movements in and out of the Civil 
Service. 

33. Movement between the Civil Service and industry is also desirable but 
more difficult to arrange. Pension schemes differ but this should not be an 
insuperable obstacle and transferability of pension rights should be made much 
easier. A greater difficulty is the operation of the Official Secrets Acts and the 
contractual relationship which exists between certain Government Depart- 
ments and outside firms. Nevertheless opportunities should be created wherever 
possible and some leading firms would no doubt be willing to accept the second- 
ment of civil servants in mid-career from Departments deaUng with trade and 
industry even where reciprocal arrangements are not practicable. This is an 
area in which more experiments should be carried out. Mobility between the 
Civil Service and private industry may have to be organised on a more limited 
scale than movements within the public sector but it is important that better 
understanding and greater confidence should be established between civil 
servants and their opposite numbers in the private sector. In addition to 
exchanges of staff, opportunity should be taken to arrange conferences and 
residential training courses which can be attended by both civil servants and 
business men. Civil servants should be encouraged to participate in the activities 
of professional bodies which are representative of outside employees. Honorary 
membership of such bodies might well be extended to civil servants who would 
not normally qualify for the professional role but who have acquired similar 
experience and training within the Government Service. The Civil Service 
must become more closely identified with the community as a whole and any 
restrictions or conventions which prevent civil servants from participating 
either as citizens or officials in the activities of voluntary organisations or 
professional bodies should be re-examined. 
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CONCLUSION 

34. These proposals for the meroer of the Aftmln.-.i. *• 

Classes into a new management grades structure should enabirthe”r' 
to meet future recruitment requirements and together with the c 
improving management of the Civil Service will ensure e fo 

heir full abilities. If the Committee recomnmnd a rerrlisnr‘ ““ ‘o 
the Society will co-operate enthusiastically in securing the 
efficiency from the new arrangements. “ maximum increased 
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submitted by 

THE SOCIETY OF CIVIL SERVANTS 
April. 1967 

INTRODUCTION 

1. The Society of Civil Servants submitted its main evidence^ to the Com- 
mittee in September, 1966. At that stage the only other evidence to the 
Committee which had been published was the first paper submitted by H M 
Treasury, 2 dealing with the future structure of the Civil Service and proposing 
amongst other things, the merger of the Administrative and Executive Classes 
into a single management grades structure. On this particular Question the two 
documents advocated a substantially identical structure, although there were 
significant differences between the Society’s proposals for recruitment to the 
new structure and those suggested by the Treasury. The Society’s approach to 
this aspect of the problem was developed in greater detail when oral evidence 
was given to the Committee on 15th November, 1966. 

2. Since the Society s written evidence was submitted, and indeed since we 
gave oral evidence to the Committee, a great volume of evidence by other 
organisations and groups has been published. Although much of this has 
supported the general theme of a merger of the Administrative and Executive 
Classes, as well as emphasising the need for a strong central management 
organisation along the lines advocated by the Society, there are some aspects of 
the Committee’s work on which the Society considers that it should submit 
further comment. In addition, now that the Report of the Working Party on 
Management Training in the Civil Service^ has been referred to the Committee, 
the Society wishes to emphasise the close link between the recommendations in 
that Report and our own concept of a single management grades structure. 

RECRUITMENT TO THE MANAGEMENT GRADES STRUCTURE 

3. The Society has, from the outset, recognised the need to attract into the 
management grades structure substantially more graduates than have hitherto 
entered the separate Administrative and Executive hierarchies. In particular, 
we have taken the view that the existing system of separate recruitment has 
acted as a positive deterrent to honours graduates from Universities other than 
Oxford and Cambridge. We are convinced that the Civil Service will need in 
the future to draw its recruits from the broadest cross-section of University 
graduates if it is to secure a fair share of the talent which is being brought 
forward by the developing educational system. It is for this reason that we 

^ Memorandum No. 47. 

* Memorandum No. 1. 

® Memorandum No. 13. 
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Treasury stated that Departments could only operate on a limited scale the 
arrangements whereby the Assistant Principal is given special training and 
experience m the early years of his career, the Working Party emphasises the 
need for planned job rotation and appraisal for all new entrants to management 
grades. It has advocated (paragraph 38) the extension of the procedures 
currently applied only at Assistant Principal level to a far larger number of 
graduate and 18-year-old entrants to the management grades structure and to 
other Classes. The Society endorses unreservedly the Working Party approach 
to this vitally important stage in the careers of civil servants who will be expected 
to exercise managerial responsibilities. 



8. The Report also advocates that initial management training should take 
the form of a four-week introduction to management course, taken at about the 
age of twenty-five by the whole of the graduate entry and by the great majority 
of those who enter the management grades from grammar schools at the age of 
eighteen, or who secure promotion to the management grades from the Clerical 
Class at an early age. The selection of the much smaller number of staff who 
would go on to take a more elaborate course— similar to that now taken at the 
Centre for Administrative Studies by Assistant Principals only— should then be 
based primarily upon departmental assessment of actual performance of duties 
during the initial period of service, within which all entrants will have been 
subject to the planned job rotation and appraisal referred to above. Some help 
in tUs selection process might be provided by reports on the performance and 
aptitudes demonstrated during the initial four-week management course. 
These recommendations are fully in line with the policy advocated by the 
Society in its earlier written evidence to the Committee and developed during 
oral evidence on 15th November, 1966. 



9. The great advantage of the Working Party approach to initial training 
and selection is that it does not involve the “ closed shop ” implications of the 
Treasury proposals on recruitment. Although the Treasury suggested that under 
the arrangements which they advocated there could be movement in both 
directions, both during and after probation, between “ starred ” and “ un- 
starred ” graduates, the fact remains that these arrangements would be certain 
to convey an impression to the potential recruit that he was regarded from the 
outset as either a first class or a second class civil servant. Even if this did not 
discourage individuals from seeking entry to the Civil Service, the knowledge 
that they had not been “ starred ” during the selection process would inevitably 
persuade many good quality graduates not to proceed with their applications. 
The result would be that the Civil Service would fail to recruit the larger number 
of graduates which it will need to attract in the changing situation of the 
1970’s. Moreover, if a “ star ” were to be withdrawn from a graduate entrant, 
as the Treasury envisage, the blow to his self esteem would be so great as to 
make it improbable that he would remain within the Service, even though 
capable of making a useful contribution. 



10. The Working Party Report on the other hand, like the Society’s own 
evidence to the Committee, looks forward to a situation in which graduates and 
non-graduates alike will be recruited to a management grades structure in 
which the career expectations are not only apparent to all but also genuinely 
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fields since they will not possess, nor will they normally be able to acquire the 
essential skills and qualifications for the work in these areas of the Service 
The Labour Party argue that senior members of the Scientific Class should be 
able, when they have passed the peak of their scientific usefulness to move on 
to the management side with extended career prospects. By imphcation thev 
would favour a similar approach in the professional field generally These 
enhanced career prospects for scientific and professional grades could only be 
provided, however, at the expense of the career prospects of members of the 
existing executive/administrative structure which it has been generally agreed 
should be merged into a single hierarchy. If this were to become the pattern 
for the future it could only have a damaging effect, and probably a serious one 
on the long-term recruitment plans for the management grades. 

15. The Institution of Professional Civil Servants, which represents the 
Scientific and Professional Classes, does not advocate, in specific terms, the 
abolition of the formal division between the executive/administrative structure 
on the one hand and the professional/scientific structures on the other. They 
have suggested, however, that there should be a single hierarchical structure in 
the Higher Civil Service and that this “ one Class ” structure should begin 
above the level of the Administrative Principal and broadly equivalent pro- 
fessional grades. In practice, therefore, there might not prove to be any great 
difference between the two sets of proposals, particularly as the Institution have 
admitted in their evidence* (paragraph 41) that their suggestion would involve 
much more significant movement from the professional/scientific grades into 
senior management posts than could possibly operate in the reverse direction. 

16. At a later stage in their evidence, however, the Institution has indicated 
their acceptance of the Treasury contention that it is important for recruitment 
purposes to be able to point to a normal career expectation. In this context 
they refer particularly to the desirability of the existing Assistant Secretary level 
being the normal career expectation of the first or second class honours graduate, 
whether he enters the Service on the management or the professional/scientiflc 
side (paragraph 67). Elsewhere in their evidence, the Institution has pointed 
out that of the 6,000 officers in the Higher Civil Service in the grades above 
Administrative Principal, more than two-thirds are in the Professional Classes. 
At Assistant Secretary level and above, almost half the posts are held by 
members of the Professional Classes. Since the total numbers in the executive/ 
administrative and the scientific/professional hierarchies are roughly equal, 
these figures do not suggest that there is any inequality of career expectation at 
least up to the Assistant Secretary level. If the Institution’s policy of creating 
a “ one Class ” structure above the existing Administrative Principal level were 
to be accepted, bearing in mind the inevitability of transfers between manage- 
ment and professional/scientiflc hierarchies being overwhelmingly in one 
direction, it would necessarily follow that the career expectation of management 
grades entrants would progressively deteriorate. 

17. The Society has already indicated its acceptance of the concept that there 
must be opportunities for transfer from the professional/scientific to the 
management structure. If those responsible for recruitment to the Civil Service 
are to be able to offer a planned career expectation to prospective entrants to the 

* Memorandum No. 38. 
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desirability of extending the general service pattern to cover areas now staffed 
by departmental grades for work which could more effectively be carried out 
by the General Service Class. The Society has noted the evidence given bv 
organisations representing many of the departmental classes but has not 
hitherto thought it appropriate to comment in detail on the various proposals 
which have been put forward. However, we have also studied with interest the 
note submitted by the Treasury on departmental classesi and have decided that 
we ought to indicate our general agreement with the conclusion reached by the 
Treasury. 

21. The Treasury paper, after analysing the historical background to the 
absorption of many departmental grades into the General Service Classes 
summarised the respective advantages of the alternative methods of work’ 
organisation. Particular importance needs to be attached to the situation which 
arises as a result of the reorganisation of Government business or the creation of 
additional fields of Government work. During the relatively short period 
which has elapsed since the Fulton Committee was set up by the Prime Minister 
we have seen the merger of the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance 
and the National Assistance Board into the new Ministry of Social Security, 
and also the re-allocation of some of the functions of the Ministry of Aviation 
I to the Board of Trade and the eventual absorption of the residual Ministry of 
Aviation into the Ministry of Technology. During the same period the Land 
Commission has been created and an Investment Grants Organisation estab- 
lished within the Board of Trade, both developments involving the setting up of a 
series of offices outside London. These changes have been greatly facilitated 
by the fact that in the case of the departmental mergers the staff involved were 
members of General Service Classes, while in the case of the newly created work 
it was possible to draw heavily upon the General Service Classes to provide the 
initial cadres of staff. Changes of this kind will inevitably continue to take 
place as governmental responsibilities change, and the Treasury rightly emphasise 
the extent to which the use of General Service Classes contributes to the smooth 
introduction of new arrangements. 

(a) Ministry of Labour 

22. The Society considers that over a very wide section of the departmental 
grade field the advantages of general service grading would far out-weigh the 
advantages of a departmental structure. The most obvious comparison can be 
made between the departmental structure in the Ministry of Labour and the 
general service structure in the Ministry of Social Security. To a very sub- 
stantial extent the staff of both Departments are recruited from the same exam- 
ination system, and such differences as exist at the present time would be 
virtually certain to disappear if a single management grades structure were 
introduced within the Service as a whole. Both Departments provide a social 
service to the public, organised through a large local office network. The 
problems of the two Departments, although different in detailed character, do 
not require the attainment of specific qualifications in either case, and the 
selection of local office managers can be determined on the basis of similar 
criteria. 

^ Memorandum No. 12. 
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(b) Customs and Excise 

23. In Customs and Excise, a great deal of the work of rs 
inter-refeted and yet the organisation of the staff into four >s 

three of them departmental and one general service~is comDfew‘*"‘‘«'’®^ 
As a resdt career prospects in the Department as a whTe 
uneven. The Customs Officer grade is recruited through special 
arrangements with standards identical to those of the cfneral Serv 
Officer but the existence of a single grade spannine the Fv,.? ■ 

Executive Officer means that Execulive Officer 0«cer/Higher 

by officers pmd within the Higher Executive Officer range 

of Chistoms Officers’ “ stations " into larger units is creatinir 

breaking the work of the grade into junior and senior eVemlr 

mental clerical/executive structure in Collectors’ nffieeo The depart- 

Service would both benefit from the inff^d'S o^ G C e"'a’’ 

The Society therefore considers that there is a stronv rai„ V ’'®‘=ruits. 

management grades structure which it has advocated “‘''“.'‘“““S the 
service supporting staff, throughout the entirrOepartment " 
organisation would be more flexible carcrr t Partment. The resultant 

the quality of recruitment in certain areas woulTbe 7^ 

sequential eifect in due course at more senior Ipv^^Ic ^'■P’'oved, with a con- 

standards could be moreunXrmlyTpplifd"*" “PP^Priate grading 

(c) Inland Revenue 

of the ffigMy Sse"d traffiinrwdffiifffie' T« by virtue 

recognises the existence of vervston»lJ, inspectorate, and the Society 
a departmental structure on the kxet^e onhl"n maintenance of 
doubts, however, about the ernulotmlr Ir ^ °'=Pf ‘pant. We have grave 

of the Inspectorate on establishment and of highly trained members 

Headquarters of the Dep“n 2ffi nianagement functions at the 
economio use of staff who could be more vaSlt" 
specialised field. The Society consSs employed within their own 

quarters at present occupied by senformemh^ P°®‘® Head- 

appropriately be filled by members of ThT m " Inspectorate could more 

y memoers of the management grades structure. 

the situation wiffiin the' Actant rn7com°pT‘'li‘’° 
consists of three Divisions, General Actom^r r 
first two Divisions are staffed at the f! "®’ .^-fP^aPon and Audit. The 
P’™sion is staffed by the General pfe*'?" ‘I^P'^Hmental grades; the 
that the General Accounting Division '’n “"'T 

entoely by general service grades was ^ had previously been staffed 
m flat contradiction to the^generartrend m departmental structure 

work of the Collection Division Ireler ^i 

*‘®°ever and m 1962 a Departmental degree of specialisation 

of the work of the Division within the recommended the regrading 

The Society therefore considers that thr- n^i^ Clerical and Executive Classes, 
troller General’s Branch of the Inland P Accountant and Comp- 

service grades. '“d Revenue should be staffed by general 
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(d) General Criteria 

26. Basically the Society accepts the criteria set out by the Treasury in the 
concluding paragraph of their evidence on this question. The iustification 
for the introduction of a new Departmental Class or for the continuance in its 
present form of any of the existing Departmental Classes should only be the 
need for the staff concerned to be trained in skills which are peculiar to the 
Department and which would normally require the attainment of a definite 
qualification, whether by internal or external training arrangements The 
Society hopes that the Committee will base their recommendations in this area 
of their examination of the Civil Service upon these criteria 



CONCLUSION 



27. This supplementary evidence by the Society is fully consistent with the 
case presented in our first paper to the Committee. It is submitted because the 
views and opinions put to the Committee by other organisations during the past 
six months have made it essential, in our view, for the Society’s position to be 
clearly stated. It is hoped that this document will serve that purpose, but if the 
Committee wish to have any further clarification we should, of course be very 
[ ready to assist in any way possible. ’ ’ 
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submitted by 

the society of technical civil servants 

October, 1966 

members. are^Tr? ^r'm^in'' eXToyeV'in d °f some 9 20C 

Service, the United Kingdom’ Atomic FnervvT'.'?® '"’fe 

the Research Councils. Amonir the i Authority, and various of 

Society has about 8,500 docuS tht 

of Professional Civil Servants shares v ® '*®P®'‘tments, the Institution 

of Public Building andTorhf^AVm^^^^^^^ 

recognised as representing Draughtsmen The o °rganisatioDs are 

^ n.Aa™„BN «CHmcTO»*B ENO„OEB„»„, 
P^aal Mtmorandom ^s^tled ^ UPoPwoE 

Pap(fp.o.) 
1,904-2,277 
1,527-1,879 
1,263-1,480 
766-1,263 

410 (at 18) ( 1 ) 
648 (at 23) - 
772 

(1) This IS the 1st January, 1965 .(..r. , . , 

agreed. A revised scale has not yet been 

of Drawin/ '‘opoftmenE, the„i,,g„,, 
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Chief Draughtsman 


Permanent 

175 

1,014 

2,240 

2,674 


Temporary 


Total 


Senior Draughtsman 


I 

8 

230 


176 


Leading Draughtsman 
Draughtsman 


1,022 

2,470 


Drawing Office 


2,020 


4,694 


Assistant 


967 


I89i 


I,156i 


Notes : 


7,070 


2,448i 


9,51 8i 
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4. Drawing Office staffs are employed in twenty-five Government departments 
but in only six departments do their numbers exceed fifty. They are the Defence 
departments, Post Office, Aviation, and Public Building and Works In fourteen 
departments the number employed is fewer than twenty-five. 

5. The range of work on which Draughtsmen are employed is very wide In 
Navy department, they are concerned with the design of ships of all kinds’ and 
of the complex electrical and mechanical equipment which they contain They 
are also concerned with research and development on new types of equipment 
In Ministry of Public Building and Works they are employed on the design of 
new buildings and modifications to existing ones, together with all the services 
associated with buildings. In some cases they work as part of an integrated 
team, with architects; in others, they operate as a drawing office unit. In Army 
and Air Force departments and in Ministry of Aviation, Draughtsmen are 
mainly employed in research establishments on the design of highly sophisticated 
weapons and equipment; some are employed in production and maintenance 
establishments such as Royal Ordnance Factories. In the Post Office, drawing 
offices are concerned with design and installation of telecommunications equip- 
ment and with postal mechanisation. 

6. There is a high degree of interchange between one type of work and 
another. The degree of versatility required of Civil Service Draughtsmen is, 
perhaps, unique. It is very usual to be moved from one type of work to another. 
On promotion, it is not at all unusual to move from, say, research to inspection 
or production, often on a completely different range of work. Less often, there 
are transfers between Ministries. There is no interchange between, say, archi- 
tectural and electrical work but within each of the four or five main specialisa- 
tions, there is enormous diversity of work. Whereas, in industry, it is usual for 
staff to concentrate on one piece of equipment, in the Civil Service, they would 
cover the full range of their specialisation. 

7. The qualifications and training required of Draughtsmen are set out by the 
Civil Service Commission in the regulations for recruitment. These regulations 
say: 

“ Every candidate must (a) have reached a satisfactory standard of technical 
knowledge, (6) have had adequate practical training, and (c) have had ade- 
quate experience of draughtsmanship, which must include design experience. 
(a) Technical knowledge. The standard required is that of the Ordinary 
National Certificate and where there is an appropriate O.N.C. the 
Commissioners require candidates to hold that certificate as an 
equivalent or higher qualification. Where there is no appropriate 
O.N.C. or equivalent qualification (e.g. in architecture) the Commis- 
sioners will require evidence that the candidate has supplemented his 
practical training by adequate technical study of relevant subjects; the 
equivalent of at least three years of part-time study wilt normally be 
expected. 

(ft) Practical training. Every candidate must have had training equivalent 
to an apprenticeship or pupilage lasting at least three years with a 
good-class firm or organisation. This period must have provided good 
opportunities for practical work — candidates for mechanical engineer- 
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mg posts must have spent adequate time in aonmn.; , 
for electrical and heating and ventilating posts^ orar^^ 
pertence with good-class instullation contmaors c^n ult?„ «■ 
or odier engineering organisations alTording adcou It! 
experience on site installation works may be accented T 
to workshop experience; candidates for architeefund 
and structural engineering posts must have had good T°^“®’ 
for assisting m the measurement, setting-oul “ “PPOrtmities 
work, or in the solution of practical problem.; 0712“ '°" 

For architectural posts, lime spent in full-time stu'dv or c- 
at a recognised educational institution may b^countert ! 
period of practical training. ^ ‘ counted toward the 

(c) Drawing Office experience. Every candidate must h»uo 
one year in full-time drawing office work 
addition to the time spent on praclicnl training unlr 1) ® 

8, Although the regulations require po.ssession of the Aen- 
Certificate or equivalent, it is a fact ihni i.,!!. * ? Ordinary National 

staff possess at least the Higher Nationa Certilca'!e°'’some 1 °®“ 

for, and others demand this as the ^tandard'i^lXqhlTo^rbrS 

to produce wlkta7*SgT'^from''''71fc7™° ultimately, 

mechanical and electrical works can be carried out " Thcb 

a sound understanding of architectural '■“<J“"'oments are 

an economical design which can eas ly be 

training to ensure that a design is sound Til’.tm, " 

artistically, is of no value without this back'around '^r 

men do not go beyond the initial d2n of S?,2' , 

contract agency for detailing. ® otiuipment. Thus is then sent to a 

enables the solu™on“o STunT by "the 2 l™'^r ^ ‘'“'2 ® 
original design may very well throw im i! °f S'mple rules. The 

It IS necessary to ensure that th» problems, fn the detailed desim 

demanded o/it° Te drauX^^^^^ '•tmctional requTremS 

ensure that components are of adequate calculations to 

manufactunng methods which will best do select materials and 

manufacturing methods are oonstantlv emo m hand. New materials and 
these developments. Draughtsmm nlav ! !'"* ’® 

ductivity. Large savings can be and ‘"creasing pro- 

on experience. Such aspects of g7d d^^" “ “ design, bLd 

r 9“-^ ““ 

of a number of sections. Tife consisting 

reference to staff numbers alone ^ determined by 
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Senior draughtsman. Tho senior draughtsman grade is primariiy a super- 
visory grade (e.g. to take charge of a drawing office or a section of rtaff 
engaged in a particular range of work), but may also be used as necessary 
for individual work of the highest quality and importance. 

Leading draughtsman. This grade is intended for leadership of a small 
team handling work collectively, or minor supervision, or high quality 
individual work. 

Draughtsman. This is the basic grade. 

These are inadequate to the point of being useless. When a definition says 
no more than, “ This is tho basic grade," one is left wondering what conceivable 
purpose it is intended to serve. The Society recognises that the Commission 
will be unable to examine, in detail, points such as this. They would welcome a 
recommendation that definitions should be more meaningful and that, if neces- 
sary, they should be drawn up within departments to supplement those laid 
down centrally. 

12. This may be a convenient point at which to say that although, strictly, 
the Drawing Office Assistant grade is part of the draughtsman class, it will be 
found more convenient to consider it together with tracers. It is, therefore, 
dealt with under that heading. 

13. There are six matters concerning the draughtsman class to which the 
Society would wish to draw the attention of the Commission. They are: 

(a) scope of drawing office work; 

(b) grading and structure ; 

(c) complements; 

(d) the place of draughtsmen in the Civil Service; 

(e) training; 

if) pension transferability. 

Scope of drawing office work 

14. Just as the Civil Service differs from most drawing offices in industry by 
having set recruitment standards, by the versatility which it expects, and by 
having a grade of Drawing Office Assistant to which some work is devolved, so 
it differs in another way. Outside the Navy department of Ministry of Defence, 
there is a tendency for draughtsmen to be limited to the design function. This 
was not always so. Until post-war re-organisaion of the Civil Service, draughts- 
men were employed on estimating, writing of specifications, dealing with the 
technical side of contracts, liaison with contractors, and nomenclature and 
description of equipment. In general, but not universally, this work has been 
passed to the Technical Works, Engineering and Allied Classes. In industry, 
these functions would usually be performed by drawing office staff. 

15. The present arrangement seems to produce overlapping and is not the 
most efficient method. No one is likely to be more knowledgeable about a 
design than those who produced it. For it to be passed to someone else to 
write a specification, prepare a parts list, estimate manufacturing costs, or deal 
with queries from workshops or contractors, is bound to result in much inter- 
change between the drawing office and the office dealing with these matters. 
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The decision in 1947 was almost certainly wrong. There would ^ 
m these functions being returned to the drawing office. It would I ..“‘“S' 
more efficient. It would be sensible, organisationally, and it would 
practice which is general in industry. would foUow the 

16 The Society would regard it as a great mistake to create hmre ■ 
the Civil Service, if the staff employed in them have nothing moreTn “ 
than, say, that all of them are technicians. Indeed, it might be arnned 
process went too far in post-war re-organisation. There would bt no 
having a common class for draughtsmen (architectural and engineering''!! 
draughtsmen (cartographic and recording), because they are all cXd d™ 
men. Similarly, there would be no value in merging L tec“ck 
dranghtemen because they are all technical. That is Lt to say tha tee 
room for rationalisabon. in a number of ways. There would ^ 
organisational reasons for merging the work of draughtsmen and that ! 
ffie work of the techmeal classes which is mentioned A S 15 

To go further would be wrong. The bringing together of groups of « . 1' 
httle m common can only result in some staff being underpaid^ whilst nth '^ 
are overpaid. This produces various problems, not least, discontent amonffc 
staff This IS apparent in those fields where these large mixed clashes edft 
e.g. Local Government and the railway service. There is certainlv ™fd ^ i 
similar discontent in the Civil Service Technical Chme^ Anv whoLl “ 
would certainly be resented by drawing office staffs'. ^ ° 

is another matter which is worthy of examination That is the mP 

tributingnothingwhich requires profe^s^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

lieiVSioXSliTatTZ 

continue for years the nnsts I * occupancy of such a post may 

they can be fiUed’by a professionarnffl" ^ 'w'''"' eventually, if 

Building and Work7s»ir Z?2l ®T’ 

in teams of architects and for oases, been integrated 

from that of any other membi of indistinguishable 

current thinking in tSZA rf ^ however, that 

recently taken a step backrard^s Th"e fo a ■ Ministry has 

had three dozen higher drawine office f Works Directorate 

assistant superintendent of *’ ®*®®‘8ooiod as superintendent and 

y oi the posts have been regraded into the works group. 

Ministry of Aviationl^hitroLce!?'*''^^ ®opply (now Army department and 
These were intended rcotr bro^v^^^ chief draughtsmen (design) posts. 

, broadly, what had previously been done by 
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engineers. This arrangement has worked well and ought now to be widely 
extended, in these and other departments. There is another reason why this 
type of regrading should take place. It was the case that a common way of 
acquiring corporate membership of a professional institution was by way of the 
Higher National Certificate. This is ceasing to be possible. As a result the 
H.N.C. is becoming a qualification in its own right, designed specifically for the 
higher grade technician. This ought, logically, to lead to a broadening of the 
range of work appropriate to such grades. 

20. It seems likely that sheer conservatism has caused departments to employ 
professionals rather than well-qualified and widely experienced drawing office 
staffs. There is much evidence that where drawing office grades have been used 
in lieu of professional staffs, the arrangement has been a perfectly satisfactory 
one. The Society would suggest that what is necessary is a small nucleus of 
professional staffs available to drawing offices for advice. Otherwise, most such 
posts could be converted to drawing office gradings. It would be the case, as 
is suggested in paragraphs 21 to 26, that there would then be a need both for 
additional grades and for different grade titles. 

Grading and structure 

21. The present grading and structure of the draughtsman class has endured, 
unchanged, for twenty years. Nevertheless, the way in which grades are used 
has changed. In 1946, the employment of chief draughtsman, other than as a 
supervisory grade, would have been unthinkable. Now there are people at this 
level on individual high quality design. The senior draughtsman, twenty 
years ago, was predominantly a supervisory grade; that is less true now. The 
leading draughtsman grade was largely a supervisory grade. It is now, primarily, 
a design grade. There has been an increasing tendency to devolve work from 
draughtsmen to the drawing office assistant grade. The numbers in that grade 
have increased by 50 per cent over the past twelve years, while the number of 
draughtsman grades has remained virtually unchanged. 

22. It is not apparent that a complete reconstruction of grading and structure 
is required. There are, however, several changes which could usefully be made. 
It seems to be a constant fact that drawing offices are either large — over 250 
staff— or else they number under 100 staff. There are two very large aggre- 
gations, one at Navy department headquarters, with more than 1,400 staff, and 
the other, the headquarters offices of Ministry of Public Building and Works. 
With groupings as large as this, there would be an advantage in having a post 
of inspector of drawing offices as a level much above drawing office manager. 
This should be a drawing office post, concerned with drawing office methods, 
training, posting of staff to meet changing work loads and to gain experience, 
advising on complementing and grading of posts, etc. There is such a post in 
the Post Office. The occupant is responsible for these functions in relation to 
some 2,500 drawing office staff. Yet the post is graded at drawing office manager 
level. This is a measure of the extent to which technical posts are sometimes 
grossly undergraded. Of course, part of these functions is, at present, carried 
out by staff graded in the executive class. It is not immediately obvious that the 
assessment of technical posts and the requirements of technical staff are more 
readily comprehended by non-teohnical than by technical staff. Indeed, the 
argument might be extended to the point of saying that those branches of 
establishments divisions which are concerned with technical staffs ought to 
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have attached to them a number of technicians and technologists instead r .c 
one or two advisers, at comparatively low level, which oniv o • . 

departments now have. ^ ^ i^iinonty of 

23. Below the level of the large aggregations are the offices of 2 to 300 
These usually have a drawing office manager in overall charue Ts 
virtually nothing between these and offices of up to 100 staff Th 
control of a chief draughtsman, where they are in controi of an'offc? 
to forty staff. But there are cases where the staff total eighty or more ’ T J" 
cases (and there are not very many) it would seem reasonable 
obvious difference between this and the more normal chief drauX«™ 

This would justify a new grade between chief draughtsman and drlSfffi 
manager, for offices with more than fifty staff and with no overallTonM 
drawing office manager level. Whilst the gap between the salarilrnf ^ 1 
draughtsman and drawing office manager is as small as £250 to 
normally Is) this would scarcely be possible. The sale y of the man- 
have to be increased. On objective grounds, thi.s would b 
currently the subject of a claim by the Society. “ “ 

, the same problem at one grade lower down Whin* .u 

chief draughtsman grade would not usually be introduced for sunn!? *? 
fewer than thirty staff, a senior draughtsman wou"taTnl^in ^ 
ments, be introduced to control twelve staff. This leaves tl e’offic™s with stiff 

professional stlff^iee pTrrgmphsly’folm 
draughtsman grad'es w^uldTe'^used^jTr 2 purp^s^urit 

.ade and' 

architectural and civil engineering a^tonkwW ^".“"’8 ."“‘■'"'“s were called 

and electrical side Tn th. t titles on themechanical 

designer Sngr' Tte oAt “ 

nothing to recognise the desiim fi that basically they do 

levels, Lyaie Sngless LeaH^^^^^^^^^ ° higher 

IS used in drawing officis in industrv® ’“i ”■ ‘‘®®'="P‘>on which 

uses of the word “leadinv” "’tt®ed. almost archaic. The only 

stoker or leading hand Thev tn'°^ **’”‘ 1 ® feadily to mind are leading 

context of senior draulsmn/’l ’ u' “tchaic. “ Senior ”, in the 

which is used universallv in in(tiK**°*f ™ ^ misleading. This is an expression 
age of twenty-live years. signify simply a draughtsman over the 

work. WhM Sy arrprTs^^^^^^ engaged on Government 

ey presented as leading or senior draughtsmen, this creates 
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an unhelpful image. Any firm would be surprised at a “ senior draughtsman ” 
being sent along as an expert on anything. The Committee is not likely to be 
able to concern itself, m detail, with matters such as this but the Society would 
hope that they may feel able to go as far as to recommend that this problem 
should be the subject of further examination. This is one small way in which 
the standing of draughtsmen can be improved; a thing which is sorely needed. 



27. The overall complement of draughtsmen posts is: 

C.D. S.D. L.D. D. 

176 1,022 2,470 4,694 

This does not, however, give a true picture of promotion prospects since there 
are wide differences between departments. For the six major employers, the 
figures are ; 







C.D. 


S.D. 


L.D. 


D. 


Aviation 




23 


95 


221 


317 


Defence (Air) 




2 


7 


28 


73 


Defence (Army) . . . 




25 


98 


235 


562 


Defence (Navy) ... 




65 


452 


884 


1,931 


Post Office 




11 


75 


274 


800 


Public Building and Works 


51 


311 


1,048 


708 



Complements are constantly changing in detail. These are, however, the latest 
figures available to the Society. All of them relate to the year 1966— although 
there is no common date. 



28. From these figures some conclusions can be drawn. It is a fact, for 
example, that the opportunity for first promotion in Aviation is much better 
and, in Public Building and Works, between two and four times as good as in 
other departments. On the other hand, for promotion above this level the 
pattern changes. The ratios between grades, which govern the chance of 
promotion, are: 









LDjD 


LDjD to SDjCD 








Ratio 


Ratio 


Post Office 






1 :2’9 


1 : 12-5 


Air 






1 :2'6 


1 : 11-2 


Army 






1:2-4 


1 :6-5 


Navy 






1:2-2 


1 :5-4 


Aviation ... 






1 : 1-4 


1 :4-6 


Public Building and Works 


1 :0-7 


1 :4-8 



29. This is a puzzling picture. The Society would not expect ratios in any 
one department to be a carbon copy of those in every other. But they cannot 
explain, on any evidence in their possession, these very considerable differences. 
Taking the tables in paragraph 28, they would not have expected wide variations 
from the norm. The fluctuations which appear are quite inexplicable on work 
grounds. 

30. In the smaller departments, opportunities for promotion are slight. In 
as many as ten departments, employing nearly 100 staff in total, there is not one 
post above leading draughtsman level. Nor is there any real opportunity for 
these staff to obtain promotion above that level in some other department. 
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31. These differences between careers in different den>irtm„ * 
avoided. It is substantially a matter of chance wh.ch TverZeL 
a new entrant comes in to. There ought not to be such a he»vf, 
at the time of entry, a quite unknown penalty) attaching to 
department rather than another. In the cxecutiw class tlwre L ® ® 

by way of departmental quotas, for, to somrcxtcn itehina 
opportunities. This is at least as necessary in the drauX.n,® Promotion 
ought to be a titoroughgoing review of complements with a view to ho ' 
the enormous differences which exist between departments amt «i! 
to providing an adequate career structure. What line this shouIri°f'l‘*“'''” 
with in more detail under the following subdicading ^ 
problem of staff serving in departments employing a mere handful ofT“ 
men In these cases it would seem sensible to attach the staffto of fa”***' 
employing departments and to second them to their tires^t dl ! ^ ® 

.s the only practical way in which they can 0 ^’;^^^^ 



The place of draughtsmen in the Civil Service 

32 Not surprisingly, the draughtsman in the Civil Service loot , v 
posiUon by comparison with the field from which he reme ° 
grades with whom he is in contact; and grades wl fch for 
designated as “ key ” grades. ® purposes, ar 

33. Drau^tsmen are recruited in one of three wavs Ti,»„ 
from the industrial staffs of the Royal Dockyards p ^ r ^ 
and similar establishments; in thc^ost Office from^ ^® P“c‘ories 

They ate appointed from the nomindu tr^al engineering grade, 

drawing office apprentice in Miffistiy of P wfe 

is. at bes" only ^ivil Service it 

It follows that for three yelrs Zlol four md °f a grade can be examined, 
pay are insufficiently attractive to recruh s teff ’ “°nstantly, rate, of 
year the highly skilled industrial worker fro' J “ 

likely to be recruited, had a rate of nav for ^ k draughtsmen would be 

basis) of up to £926. This was a^ much “ ° ^‘^°'"'®''ted to an annual 

twenty-five. The draughtanan rate liTs oV® receives at age 

0 January, 1965, but it backdated 

Were It not for the pay freeze drflmrli+ assist recruitment retrospectively. 

r,ii,:zur£sz:s‘j:tt,z ■» 

-J-J- I ftl+ll "XCKKe* ,1 



35 Until 'd vvorKers. 

m of draughtsmen. FoUo^ng agreement in industry covering t 

Minister of Labour, agreemeitf were f » I ^ ^"^tiiry set up by t 

of pay for draughtsmeL'nTngLZVa n^^^^^^^ on minimum ra1 

of draughtsmen as at May IQii^ nc ^ shipbuilding. The average earn/n 

Shipbuilding EmployerSln C " 

' Agc23 £852 
^ 24 £922 • 
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There are no useful figures beyond this age. The revised rates resulting from 
the agreements were : 



Age 21 


£780 


Age 24 


£975 


22 


£845 


25-29 


£1,040 


23 


£910 


30-f 


£1,066 



Thus, the increase of minimum basic pay over average earnings varied from 
£70 to £53. Actual increases were obviously, on average, much more. The 
pay of Civil Service draughtsmen related to the outside position at January, 1965 
and they have received an increase of 3i per cent since then. This gave increases 
of from £26 to £43. Since the derivative of Civil Service pay was rates of pay 
in industry, it is obvious that it has already begun to fall behind once more 
So far as the Treasury is concerned, they are unlikely (tire pay freeze apart) 
to want to review the pay of draughtsmen until the next pay research round, 
which is due in 1969, and which, on the precedents, will produce no settlement 
until 1970. It is quite obvious that the system is insufficiently flexible and that 
there will always be a shortfall of draughtsmen if rates of pay in the Service 
do not match those available elsewhere. 

36. For these reasons, among others, recruitment of draughtsmen has proved 
extremely difficult. There is a national shortage of such staffs but the Civil 
Service has not even been getting a fair share of what is available. The recruit- 
ment figures are set out in the Introductory Factual Memorandum submitted 
by the Treasury (paragraphs 272 and 273). These show that in no year, 
excepting 1963, was it possible to fill even half the permanent vacancies offered 
by departments. Even in 1965, when there was a special limited competition 
with abated standards, and when the Commission had widened the range of 
acceptable academic qualifications, this was still the case. In fact, in each year, 
since 1964, there has been a deficiency of at least 20 per cent in the filling of 
permanent posts. The current figure of 22-3 per cent is the highest in any 
recorded year, with the sole exception of 1965, when it exceeded 25 per cent. 

37. The figures set out in the Factual Memorandum are not the complete 
story. They do not show the effect of deficiencies in staffing. For some years, 
the practice of most of the major employing departments has been to send 
drawing work out to agency contractors. This is, and is generally recognised 
to be, an undesirable practice. These are firms which recruit scarce drawing 
office labour and hire it out at a profit. In the worst cases, the staff are engaged 
by the agency on a self-employed basis, with no holiday or sickness entitlements, 
no guaranteed employment and no pension arrangements. The agencies, 
in the main, supply no expertise (they are not consultants), nor have they any 
manufacturing facilities. They exist simply on the basis of capitalising on the 
supply of scarce labour. 

38. Nor are contract agencies cheap. It is understood that Government 
departments are paying from 19s. to 25s. per hour for straightforward draughts- 
man effort. In total, in the year 1963, the Government spent £152,684 with 
these agencies. In 1964 the figure was £272,468. This is the latest information 
available to the Society. They would expect the figure for 1965 to be higher 
still. The argument for these agencies is that they avoid the need for staff 
fluctuations to take account of peaks and troughs in workloads. The Society 
accepts that it is not sensible for every office to be staffed in such a way that it 
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oervanis 

dways IS able to take on any job which may, even unexnectPHiv 
This would not be economical. But an employer as large a S’ “‘“"S' 
can run its own contract agency ”, For years the i °°''MJiiiient 

should be done. The lack of inter-departSntal SoperaSon 
dep^tments the lack of co-operation between establlhmentSh f"*'” 
frustated the idea. Only Ministry of Aviation has run a™ S’. “ 
for Its own establishments. This has provided a very useful c®“’’ 
other department has taken up the idea. There is a somd r ““ 

department having a small office to deal with the overload from Lr 
In addition, there should be a large central office of, pe hip, 200 st ff" 
of dealing with almost any type of work This shoi 
department; Her Majesty/stationel7bflke wolw „ “ '^''™‘wested 

Since the location of a contract oE e 0^0 to “*’»>“■ 

tmpofrant. the suggested office might well be 



® -‘act 

recruitment qualifications for these erades^ f T' ®a*abiishments. The 

faced with a choice of golg Z skilled craftsman i, 

It is frue that for the A E.a ^ale ffie HiahelN 1 “ draughtsman, 

ment but this is possessed by a very large lumb^ o“fr ughtl'^e? “ “ 



officer cira^Erfd" 

Draughtsman 
C-D. S.D, 



Grade 



Ratio ... 

Salary (maximum) 



1 



£2,277 



5'8 

£1,879 



L.D. 



I4'0 

£1,480 



D. 

267 

£1,263 



E.O. 

17-5 

£1,734 



A.E.O. 

7-4 

£1,243 



Grade Experimental Officer 

Ratio ... C.E.O. S.E.O. 

£U43 

in a glade S aSy experimental officer class starts 

the resemblance ends there Whereas the 4 draughtsman, 

£1,734 and a better than one in folr hani;^'^ " 
man has no statistical certainty dur, hi v to £2,411, the draughts- 

His chance of getting even TflgylT/offiy oTe'ffi s°eve®n“''"® 



follows. Sincl^Stelis"sffi|™S^ draughtsman and the technical classes 
the comparison is ™de''' 

Draughtsman 

s.D. 



Grade 



Ratio ... 

Salary (maximum) 



1 

£2,079 



5-8 



L.D. 



£1,657 



14'0 

£1,324 



D. 



267 

£1,134 
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Technical Classes 

Grade ^ B 1 u jjj 

Ratio I 3-4 6-1 6-1 

Salary (maximum) £1,995 £1,829 £1,586 £1,288 £1,129 

The picture here is a rather surprising one. Although, grade for grade, the 
draughtsman class is slightly superior in salary to the technical classes’ the 
ratios of grades, one to another, is inferior throughout. The entrant to the 
technical classes has a one in three-and-a-half chance of getting to £1,586, as 
compared with the draughtsman, who has a one in seven chance of getting 
slightly above that figure. The first promotion occurs almost twice as quickly 
in the technical classes. 

42. In summary, the entrant to the draughtsman class has a reasonable 
likelihood of getting to a salary level of £1 ,480 at some stage in his career. There 
is just a possibility of getting to £1,879. On the other hand, the experimental 
oflicer will quickly get to £1,734 and has a fairly good chance of getting to 
£2,41 1 . The entrant to the technical classes will go to a level broadly equivalent 
to the senior draughtsman (£1,657) twice as quickly as the draughtsman. It is 
quite obvious that, in the long run, the drawing office is not going to attract 
able young men. They will choose to go into one of the fields offering some sort 
of career. It cannot be good for the Service if the standard of design staffs falls. 
Not only does the present situation act as a deterrent to potential draughtsmen, 
it is highly demoralising for those who are now working in drawing offices. 

43. The relationship of draughtsmen and other technical grades (although 
the Society does not speak for the latter) on the one hand, and “ key ” Civil 
Service grades on the other, is completely unsatisfactory. The Civil Serviee is 
still, in part, living in the age when to be able to read and write was a skill in 
itself. The fact that we are living in a technological age and that importance 
should attach to technical skills, at least equally with others, has not yet been 
accepted ; certainly not in any tangible form. Of course, the Civil Service is not 
unique in Britain in maintaining the class structure of former times. There is 
still something not quite respectable about having been an industrial worker. 

44. That this is true can be demonstrated both in general and in particular. 
The executive class provides the “key” grades for a number of purposes; 
annual leave, class of travel and subsistence and, in practice, several other 
things. The majority of executive officer vacancies (currently about two-thirds) 
are filled from the clerical officer grade, for recruitment to which it is not 
necessary to have done any study or training beyond the age of fifteen years. 
All of the necessary qualifications can be obtained by that age, although age 
sixteen would, perhaps, be more normal. To proceed to executive oflicer 
requires no further formal training or academic qualification. The potential 
draughtsman leaves school at the same age and with about the same attainments. 
He then has four or five years, training as an apprentice. In addition he must 
obtain a qualification which will take three years of part-time study. In very 
many cases, he will go beyond that. 

45. Yet his career prospects will be negligible compared with the executive 
class, either by way of immediate salary or promotion opportunities. This is 
quite wrong. No parent and no careers adviser could sensibly suggest to a 
young man that he should seek a career on the technical side of the Service. 
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He ought to be told, on the present facts, to go in as a clerical officer tf s 
has any ability, he cannot fail to do better in this field. Yet this is ab^ a 
The country must produce more technicians and technologists if it is to h™' 
abreast of foreign competition. But this will not happen whilst a better a 
easier, future lies in a non-technical career, ™ 

46. It is not only in a general sense that technical staffs arc given an i 
pression of inferiority. Many Civil Servants, including draughtsmen serve * 
mihtary bases in Britain or overseas. For that purpose, staffs are divMed int 
“ officer ” (i,e. officer in the armed forces) and “ non-officer ” equivaler° 
Every executive officer is automatically given officer status, and all that cn 
with that on a military base. The leading draughtsman, although more hiSlv 
paid than the executive officer, has non-officer status unless he is servina ^ 
naval base. The Society does not favour these distinctions but, if they have tn 
exist, they should be based on salary bandings rather than on the present biased 

47. In 1963 the Lord President of the Council set up a committee to consider 
inter aha, the standing of engineering design in Britain. The Committee fCom’ 
mittee on Engineering Design) published its report in 1963. It is interestinam 
note Its comment (paragraph 53 of the report) that, “ Almost all the oommitte, 
witnesses had something to say on the subject of status and almost all acreed 
ffiat the economic and organisational status accorded to engineers engaaed on 
design was pnerally low. . . . Consequently, too few people with creative talent 
were attracted to design . The report went on (paragraph 54), “ The social 
and economic status of draughtsmen has apparently declined and is such at the 
present bme that recruitment of people of adequate ability presents dilfieulties ” 

48. The report concluded, in paragraph 132, “ Design is the very heart and 
origin of all engineering activity. This is a fact which is not recognised by many 
engineering manageinents in the place which they give to the design functim to 

Wp prospects which industry at 

large offers to design engineers. Failure to appreciate the great importance of 

nf th ° “4ustry and the failure to recruit into engineerkg enough 

“P cducatio/systemlre facte 

of the cf “““"jiP^oWem. At the root of this problem lie the Lial att tud“ 
of the cibzens of this country which are in marked contrast to the attiZesTf 
citizens of other industrially advanced countries. . . . Social attitudes can onlv 
be changed very slowly. Nevertheless, we think a start caTbe Zde to fmnr^s 
hs dep“ScToTcnul''^^^ importanee to Britain of industrial innovation and 

fheSrons: 

nonUSl'fff ■ f a “f ‘hose of 

be bete be expected that they should 

inferior to *ectaical staffs, careers in the drawing office must not be 

one senior draushtsman to * "'°tild need to become sometliing like 

S TLcomfsrniv it™ " subordinate grades. The basic grade 

posts would need, at [east draughtsman 

what is necessarv Vpt »,'ti, t ^^en then, careers will hardly match 

- “S“"' 
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Training 

50. There are no significant complaints about the extent to which facifities 
are allowed for external training to acquire formal qualifications. However, 
the pattern of education is changing and, in the future, a greater use will have 
to be made of sandwich courses and block release for the acquisition of Higher 
National Certificates. At present, day release is still the normal method. 
Until recently, it has been quite possible for draughtsmen to proceed via the 
Higher National Certificate to corporate membership of the professional 
engineering institutions. It is clear that this avenue is being closed and, very 
soon, the only way to acquire professional qualifications will be by full-time 
study of one kind or another. The Civil Service ought to make a conscious 
effort to keep open avenues of class-to-class promotion from draughtsman to 
works group grades. It should make sandwich courses and university bursaries 
available to selected staff. This is done on a tiny scale at present. The numbers 
ought to be stepped up considerably. At present, they are probably fewer than 
half a dozen in the whole of the Civil Service. Unless this is done there will, 
for the future, be no outlet at all from the drawing office. 

51. Where there is room for improvement is in in-Setvice training. Far too 
few higher drawing office staff have the opportunity of attending management 
courses of any kind. This is a weakness which ought to be rectified if drawing 
office management is to be as efficient as it should be. Then there is the need 
for staff to keep abreast of modern techniques. Courses on new techniques are 
nowhere near adequate for drawing office staffs. This is a field which would 
quickly repay the time spent on it. There would be advantage in branching out 
into fields which are, at present, scarcely touched upon. Teaching machines 
could be used to a considerable extent to keep draughtsmen informed on new 
methods, or on standard methods which are new to them. For example, if a 
drawing office was involved in a large amount of pipe stressing, or pressure 
vessel design, heat exchange design, electronics, etc., a group of draughtsmen 
with no previous experience of this work could quickly and easily be trained. 

52. It is by an expansion of training into new fields that increased efficiency 
will come. The Society is impressed by the work being done in America and, in 
this country, at the National Engineering Laboratory, on computer aided design. 
There seems little doubt that the future will see a radical change in drawing 
offices, with a considerable amount of detailed design being carried out by 
computer and the “ drawing ” being either in the form of punched tape or else 
produced on a cathode ray tube. The draughtsman will have a vital part to 
play in this process and courses should be made available, on a widespread 
basis, on computer appreciation and programming for design. This is at 
present done in a limited way; for example, the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority 
at Aldermaston has done some work on this. The advice of the National 
Engineering Laboratory ought to be sought on the best type of course for this 
purpose. 

Pension transferability 

53. The committee is not charged to concern itself, in detail, with super- 
annuation matters. Nonetheless, there is one aspect on which the Society hopes 
that it will express itself. That is the question of transferability of pensions. In 
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the technical field, more than most others, it is highly desirable that there h 
be a free interchange of experience. In industry, draughtsmen are amo t"* 
most mobile of groups. This would be equally desirable in the Civil o”®-™ 
There would be benefits all round if there were a free interchange 
drawing offices in industry and the Civil Service, and vice versa. At n 
this is prevented by the Civil Service superannuation scheme whereby am*™*’ 
other than to another field of public employment, results in a loss of all 8™°™’ 
annuation rights for staff below the age of fifty years. But it is at younaerT'" 
that transfers are particularly desirable. The Society hopes that the Commn 
will add its voice to those urging that there should be a system of freely tramf 
able pensions between various fields of employment. ^ 



TRACERS AND DRAWING OFFICE ASSISTANTS 

54. The tracer and drawing office assistant grades are wholly female (excentin. 
for a very few male drawing office assistants who arc still in post) The 
in post are as follows: 



Grade 

Head Tracer 

Leading Tracer 

Learner Tracer 
Tracer J 

Drawing Office Assistant ... 



Total Staff 


Pay (1st January, 196S) 
(per year) 


9 


£853— £982 


153i 


£712— £722 
(per week) 


l,290i 


£5 Is. 6d.— £13 6s. 6d. 
£4 10s. Od.— £8 7s. Od. 
(per year) 


l,156i 


£410— £772 



Leading tracers are employed on higher quality work, including allocation 
and checking of work. Head tracers are in charge of large pools of staff. 
Drawing office assistants are employed to facilitate economy in skilled man- 
power by relieving tfe sMlled draughtsman of routine work which is within the 

^ as learner tracers, from 

flic same sort of school leavers as enter the typing class. There is some recruit- 
m nt of expenenced tracers from industry. Recruits arc trained in the office or, 
LtrL?r-t!;^ff the Post Office staff are sent to a 

fin nrLfi^r “ ’“^tner tracers for up to two years 

teroffin”"' “rf"’ "P *“ “tl are then regraded as tracers. 

Drawing office assistants are usually promoted from experienced tracers. 



theh'own ” “f^t'tawing office assistants must look for a career within 
other techS eW draughtsman, or any 

necessarv wortchn t because they cannot normally acquire the 

S aarZtrnt™ ? departments, and the Society, 

htmrs r^i ‘h® full requirements, in practice 

comnarison i^ih nr a looking at careers, it is necessary to make 

to the same deeree ^ ^ similar background and possessing skills 

to the same degree. The typing grades offer such a comparison. 
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56. The structures are as follows : 
Grade 

Chief Superintendent of Typists ... 
Superintendent 

Shorthand Typist I 

Shorthand Typist II 

Typist Grade I 

Typist Grade II 
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Salary max. 

Total Staff {1st January, 1965) 
(per year) 

126 £1,408 

898 £1,052 

(per week) 

7,314 Up to £16 9s. 6d. 

772 Up to £15 12s. 6d. 

ll,554i Up to £14 12s. Od. 

3,697| Upto£13 16s. Od. 

Salary max. 

Total Staff {1st January, 1965) 
(per year) 

9 £982 

153i 

l,156i £772 

(per week) 

1,2904 £13 6s. 6d. 

The chance for a typist to progress to £16 9s. 6d. depends solely on ability; 
there is no other bar. The tracer has to be promoted to get even as far as the 
equivalent of £14 17s. a week. The typist has a one-m-twenty-three chance of 
nrogressing to £1,052. Such a chance, given the turnover which occurs with 
female staffs, is a good one. The tracer may get to £982, but the chance is 
about one in three hundred. Effectively, therefore, the career ceilmg for fte 
tracer is £772. This is completely inadequate and compares quite unfavourably 
with the career offered to the typist, 

57. In fact, the ratio of higher posts in both classes is governed by formulae. 
They are : 



Grade 

Head Tracer 

Leading Tracer 
Drawing Office Assistant. 

Tracer/Learner Tracer 



■} 



Typist Class 
4-8 staff 
9-14 staff ... 
25 staff 
26-40 staff ... 
Over 40 staff 

Tracer Class 
5 staff 

Over 10 staff 



Supervision 

Typist, plus 21s. allowance 
Superintendent 
Two Superintendents 
One Superintendent to nine staff 
Superintendent with £84 allowance 
or three Superintendents 

Supervision 
Leading Tracer 

Two Leading Tracers, one with £59 
allowance 
Head Tracer 



“Large pools ” 

(in practice, usually over 20 staff) 

There can never be an equivalence of career, since the 
the clerical field, and thence to the executive class. Apart from that there i 
apparent reason why the supervisory structure on the tracing side should 
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inferior. The purpose of supervisory posts in both Helds i.s iirstlv f 
control and, secondly, for checking. There is no apparent reason wlw aT 
grade should be capable of controlling more staff than one on the tvnL ? 
and the checking of drawings is more complex than that of typescrint ^ ® , 
seem reasonable for there to be a greater similarity of control than now ■'* 



58. The next question is whether the present structure is related to ne a 
whether there should be changes. In fact, the use of tracers simply on t™!- 
work IS diminisliing. Reproductions of drawings are being made in oth/r , 
and the number of tracers is falling. This is particularly true in thfv^” 
department and Post Office. On the other hand, the number of dmwZ ^ 
assistants has increased. Tracers, in offices which are large users of i 
drawing office grades, have become partly trainee drawing office assistant 
partly involved in work which is beyond normal tracing. The ouestion 
arises is whether tracer grades should remain in existence. The view of f 
Society is that they should not. What is required is a trainee drawll nffl 
assistant grade, which would encompass tracing in its scope. At the end oTtae 



Ja is. present, only one 

grade, head tracer. There is an organisational need for others, on broadfvthe 
hnes of the typing structure. There is another reason for a grade above S 
office assistant. Experience has shown that there is a very wide range of work 
being earned out by the drawing office assistant grade. At best, some staff ate 
doing work similar to that of a draughtsman, although in a much more liSd 
m Tlu IS as It should be, but there is, at present, no recognito TS 
good quahty work. A higher grade would be appropriate for work of this kind 
Such a grade could also undertake training of new entrants Thi dutah 
w2d >“*"8 level The n w g id 



woffid to be?*’"''*" ‘''■‘**'"8 work 

Superintendent (at Supt./Typists level, plus allowance) 

Principal drawing office assistant 
Senior drawing office assistant 
Drawing office assistant 
Trainee drawing office assistant. 

office P"'i“PaI drawing 

four to eight staff Snlnris. ®®lf. and the senior drawing office assistant, 
typing countemarfs Thp p i Shades should be similar to those of their 

dominantly engaged on traefne appropriate level and, whether pre- 

posts. ® ® <'™wing, should be eligible for all higher 
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SUMMARY 

61. To summarise the suggestions put forward by the Society, they are as 
follows: 

(a) The drawing office and that part of the technical classes engaged upon 
estimating, specification, contracts, liaison with contractors, and 
nomenclature of equipment should be merged (paragraph 16). 

(b) The use of professional stalf on design should be in an advisory role 
and a majority of existing posts should be regraded in higher drawing 
office gradings (paragraph 20). 

(c) Additional higher draughtsman grades should be introduced (para- 
graphs 22 to 24). 

(d) Grade titles should be changed (paragraph 26). 

(e) Careers should be similar in different departments (paragraph 31). 

(/) “ Contract offices ” should be introduced in the Civil Service (para- 
graph 38). 

(g) “ Officer ” status should be based on salary bandings (paragraph 46). 

(b) Drawing office careers should be radically improved (paragraph 49). 

(i) Avenues of class-to-class promotion should be kept open (paragraph 
50). 

(y) In-Service training should be expanded, particularly in quite new fields 
(paragraph 51). 

(it) Pension transferability should be freely available (paragraph 53). 

(/) Tracing grades should be merged with drawing office assistants and a 
trainee drawing office assistant grade introduced (paragraph 58). 

(m) A higher drawing office assistant grade should be created (paragraph 
59). 

(n) A new structure should be introduced for female drawing office grades 
(paragraph 60). 
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Preface 



This Volume contains the published evidence that consists of proposals and 
statements of opinion submitted to the Committee as distinct from the factual 
evidence published in Volume 4. It is divided into four parts. Part I contains 
submissions from H.M. Treasury and other Government Departments. It 
begins with the Treasury’s main proposals on the structure of the Service in 
Memorandum No. 1 and the extension of those proposals to the Clerical Classes 
in Memorandum No. 2 . Memoranda Nos. 3 and 4, which deal with two specific 
questions, promotion opportunities and selection by academic examination, 
relating to the proposed management group, follow. Memoranda on a number 
of groups and classes complete the evidence on structure. The Report of the 
Working Party on Management Training follows. Memorandum No. 13 on 
the central management of the Civil Service by the Head of the Home Civil 
Service ends Part I. Part II contains the evidence submitted by Civil Service 
staff associations printed in alphabetical order. Part HI contains evidence sub- 
mitted by organisations outside the Service printed in alphabetical order. 
Part IV contains evidence submitted by individuals. Civil Servants and others, 
printed in alphabetical order. 

This Volume also contains memoranda by Government Departments bearing 
specifically on points made in the evidence of staff associations, organisations 
and individuals on which the Committee, in these few oases, asked the Depart- 
ments for their comments. These documents are printed immediately after the 
memoranda to which they relate, as follows: 

Partn 

Memorandum No. 40 by the Treasury comments on Memorandum No. 39 
by the Institution of Professional Civil Servants on the case for a social 
scientist group. 

Memorandum No. 43 by the Treasury comments on Memorandum No. 42 
by the Institution of Professional Civil Servants on “ comparative career 
values ” of the Administrative, Works Group and Scientific Officer Classes. 

Partin 

Memorandum No. 75 by the Scottish Education Department comments on 
the paper by the Educational Institute of Scotland, Memorandum No. 74. 

Memorandum No. 105 by the Ministry of Public Building and Works 
comments on the evidence of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Memorandum No. 104. 

Partly 

Memorandum No. 146 by the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
comments on Memorandum No. 145 by Mr. D. Seers. 

iv 
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